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This Issue in Brief 


Combined figures for 30 manufacturing industries show an increase 
»» accident frequency rates of 3. per cent in 1929 as compared with 1928, 
and a decrease of 4 per cent in accident severity rates, but both 
frequency and severity rates show a substantial reduction from the 
rates for 1926. Page 1. 


In Vienna the housing of the working people is the concern of the 
municipality. The city housing policy was inaugurated shortly after 
the om of the war, when the housing situation had become acute and 
private enterprise proved inadequate to meet the need. Altogether 
the city has constructed some 45,000 dwellings for the working 
class, which it rents at nominal rates. Although some houses of the 
\-family type or larger are built each year, the majority of dwellings 
provided are in large apartment buildings. The funds for the erection 
of dwellings are drawn from current tax receipts. Page 6. 


A summary of earnings and hours in various industries for which 
studies have been made by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is given on page 136, the data in some cases going back as far 
as 1914. In the industries for which comparative figures are given 
back to 1914—boots and shoes, cotton goods, hosiery and underwear, 
iron and steel, men’s clothing, and woolen and worsted goods—hourly 
earnings in 1914 ranged from 15.3 cents in the cotton-goods industry 
to 30.1 cents in the iron and steel industry; the range in these indus- 
tries in 1930 (excluding the iron and steel industry, for which 1930 
data were not available) was from 32.5 cents in the cotton-goods 
industry to 70.1 cents in the men’s clothing industry. 


The general level of farm wage rates in the United States on April 1, 
1931, was the lowest recorded by the United States Department of 
Agriculture since 1916, and was 35 points under the figure for April 
1, 1930. The demand for farm labor was 71.1 per cent of normal 
on April 1, 1931, as compared with 84.8 per cent on April 1, 1930, 
while the supply was 112.9 per cent of normal as compared with 99 
per cent on April 1, 1930. Page 141. 


Under the employees’ participation and invesiment plan of the Kansas 
City Publie Service Co., Kansas City, Mo., the stockholders set aside 
25 per cent of the net income of the company for increased com- 
pensation of the employees. The plan became effective January 1, 
1931. Page 37. 


The education and training of the deaf, their placement in industry, 
and the variety of jobs in which they have been successful are reported 
upon by the division for the deaf of the Minnesota Industrial Com- 
mission. ‘The favorable attitude of a number of employers of deaf 
workers toward these members of their personnel is also referred to 
and data are given on causes of deafness and ages at which hearing 
was lost. Page 77, 

VII 








Vill THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


Provisions for minimum pay for any fraction of a day’s work, an( 
for pay for reporting time when no work is furnished, appear in , 
large number of collective agreements. A few prov isions taken from 
about 800 trade agreements having one or both of these provisions 
are given on page 142. 

Effects of prolonged unemployment upon the physical and ment) 
well-being of workers, especially the young workers, are attracting 
the serious attention of public authortties: labor. leaders, socia| 
workers, and others in a number of foreign countries beset With 
severe and prolonged unemployment. These ill-effects constitute , 
new complicated problem in the unemployment situation. Certaiy 
measures already hom been introduced and others proposed in Great 
Britain, Germany, and the Netherlands, such as rehabilitative traip. 
ing, sports, etc. Page 25. : 

The Liberian Government has taken measures to free all domesiic 
slaves, to abolish the ‘‘pawn” system, and to prohibit the recruiting 
of contract labor for foreign employment. This announcement was 
made by that Government within a month after the receipt of the 
report of the International Commission of Inquiry into the Existence 
of Slavery and Forced Labor in the Republic of Liberia, presented 
in September, 1930. In December, 1930, the Liberian Legis lature 
adopted acts along lines recommended by the commission. A sun: 
mary of the findings of this body are published on page 58. 

The cooperative movement has now taken root in nearly every country 
in the world. ‘The cooperative movements of 41 countries are feder- 
ated in the International Cooperative Alliance, which now embraces 


229,890 local cooperative societies with an aggregate membership of 
more than 70,000,000. In addition, there are about 15,000,000 per- 
sons who belong to cooperative credit societies. These 229,890 local 
societies do an annual business of more than $17,000,000,000, and 
have share capital and reserves of more than $1,500,000,000. Page 
109. ‘ 
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Accidents in Selected Manufacturing Industries, 1926 to 1929 


TATISTICS of industrial accidents in selected manufacturing 

groups, gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, indicate that 
96.94 accidents occurred in the combined groups during 1929 for 
every 1,000,000 man-hours worked, an increase in the frequency rate 
of 3 per cent, as compared with 1928. A decrease was, however, 
experienced in the severity rate (the number of days lost per 1,000 
man-hours worked, including allowances for deaths and permanent 
disabilities), which was 2.42 for 1929, or 4 per cent less than for 1928. 
A marked decrease took place during the 4-year period, 1926 to 1929, 
as shown below. 


ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES FOR 30 MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES, 1926 TO 1929 
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The frequency rate for the combined industries dropped from 31.17 
for 1926 to 25.92 for 1927, but increased somewhat during 1928 and 
1929, bringing the total reduction for the period to 14 per cent. The 
severity rate continued to decline, resulting in a decrease of 27 per 
cent for the period. 

While the bureau has compiled and published statistics of accidents 
in selected manufacturing industries for several years, it has not 
attempted until now to compute frequency and severity rates for the 
combined industries. The information furnished by the employers 
on the total man-hours worked each year in each establishment is 
uniform in character, regardless of where the establishment is located, 
but the data furnished by the different States on accidents in the 
respective establishments vary according to the extent to which acci- 
dents are reported in the State. The majority of the States require 
reports of all accidents resulting in disability extending beyond the 
day of injury, but in some of them reports are necessary only when 
the disability extends beyond one week, beyond 10 days, or beyond 
two weeks. In others no records of temporary disabilities are 
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available. These variations prevent comparison of rates for indys. 
tries, except within groups having the same standard of reporting 
and does not permit a presentation of reliable frequency and se\ eri}, 
rates for the combined industries in all States. 

It was found, however, that the data for such States as furnished 
records of all disabilities extending beyond the day of injury (log. 
time accidents) constitute a fairly representative cross section fy, 
each of the selected industries, although a smaller man-hour exposyre 
is considered than is covered in the full study of the bureau. Th, 
rates computed from such data for the individual industries are a|s, 
strictly comparable, because each one represents the respective 
hazard for the particular industry per 1,000,000 or per 1,000 man. 
hours worked. These rates, by extent of disability and by years, are 
shown in detail in the table following. 

As all industries are not of equal importance, some method of 
weighting is necessary in the production of general rates for the com. 
bined industries. An arithmetical average would be unsatisfactory: 
and therefore in computing the bureau’s accident frequency and seyer- 
ity rates for the combined manufacturing industries, the rates fo; 
the individual industries were weighted according to the number of 
wage earners employed in each classification covering the establish- 
ments for which data were secured, from figures furnished by the 
United States Bureau of the Census. This was deemed the most 
appropriate weight for the purpose. Detailed rates for the combined 
industries, by degree of disability and by years, are shown at the end 
of the table following. 

These rates differ somewhat from the rates published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council in the 1930 edition of Industrial Accident 
Statistics. The variation is presumably due mainly to the difference 
in classifications included. The National Safety Council includes 
construction, electric railway, laundry, mining, printing and _ pub- 
lishing, public utility, and quarry industries, as well as some merecan- 
tile establishments, and omits some of the classifications covered by 
the bureau. The difference may also be due to a certain extent to 
the weighting employed by the bureau. 

The industrial accident study of the bureau for other than the iron 
and steel industry covered 29 manufacturing industries for 1926, 1927, 
and 1928. A division was possible in 1929 of the classification “|um- 
ber—sawmills,”’ which included goon msec for the other three 
years, as separate figures could not be secured for these. Conse- 
quently an additional industrial classification, logging, appears for 
1929, but this affects only the rates for the sawmill operations, and 
does not disturb the total. The iron and steel industry, data for 
which are obtained through a special yearly study, has previously 
been treated separately in the bureau publications, but is included 
here with the other manufacturing industries. 

The basic tabulation covers approximately 16 per cent of the total 
wage earners in the respective industries for 1926, 23 per cent lor 
1927, 24 per cent for 1928, and 27 per cent for 1929. 

During the period covered by the tabulation decreases in frequency 
rates are shown by 16 groups, while the other 14 groups show increiis¢s. 
Decreases and increases in severity rates are equally divided among 
the groups, 15 of each. 
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NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES FOR 


dus. SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1926 TO 1929 
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* The reeord for Oklahoma, included here, omits fatal cases. 
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NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATE 


SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1926 TO 1929—Continued FOR 
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CIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES FOR 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1926 TO 1929—Continued 
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Workingmen’s Housing in Vienna 


By Ernest L. Harris, AMERICAN ConsuL GENERAL, VIENNA, AustTn: | 


Fo oe pce information indicates that before the inaugurs tio) 
of Vienna’s building program serious difficulties, unpleasant es 
and even misery resulted from the prevalent deficiency in adec iat, 
residential space in Vienna. The workingmen’s homes were j) 
general small, insanitary, and uncomfortable. In fact, out of a iota] 
of 554,545 dwellings recorded in Vienna on April 12, 1917, 405,999. 
or 73.2 per cent, came under the category of small dwellings, con. 
sisting at the most of two rooms of limited size. Rents were high. 
Workmen and clerks often had to spend about one-fifth of thei; 
incomes for dwellings inadequate even for the most elementary needs 
of health. High rents forced many tenants with small dwellings t, 
take in subtenants and lodgers. 

In November, 1918, in consequence of the war and the dismenber- 
ment of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the Social Democrats 
(the Austrian labor party) became predominant in the Federal as well 
as in the Vienna municipal government, and ever since that time have 
held the reins in the city council, with a significant majority. One of 
their principal goals was the alleviation of the shortage in dwellings. 

The main reasons for the aggravated shortage of homes during and 
after the war were: (1) The almost complete cessation of building 
activities from 1914 to 1921, (2) the increased demand for flats because 
of increased marriages after the war, (3) the wish of working classes 
for better living quarters—workers were not only able to take more 
commodious tenements because of low rents (the latter being restricted 
by the tenants’ protection law) but they also ceased taking roomer 
for the same reasons, (4) immigration to Vienna from other parts of 
the former monarchy, (5) commandeering of private buildings for 
military use during the war. 

The increase of marriages and various other developments resulting 
from the war brought about an increase of household establishments 
in Vienna to the extent of 40,000 from 1910 to 1923. This develop- 
ment ws to a great extent responsible for the augmented shortage o! 
living quarters, despite the fact that the population of Vienna 
decreased 167,759 persons from 1910 to 1923. The downward trend 
has continued in recent years. At the end of 1929 the population 
was estimated at 1,847,488 persons. 

In consequence of the low rents, the number of subtenants has 
enormously decreased since the war and the density in the living 
quarters has been reduced. 


Immediate Postwar Housing Measures 


THE measures which the city took to offset the deficiency in dwell- 
ings in the first three years following the war had a very limited 
effect, because of the lack of available means. Among the results 
should be mentioned the issuance of a decree in 1921 as a conse- 
quence of which newly constructed residences were exempt from «il 
municipal taxes for a period of 30 years. The purpose of the decree 
was to stimulate atten building activities. The results, however, 
were very unsatisfactory, and there was no private residential con- 
struction of consequence, 
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With housing conditions steadily growing worse, and with unem- 
ployment constan tly growing, the municipal administration was forced 


I io seek every possible means to alleviate the situation. First of all, 


there were attempts to establish emergency homes for those without 
dwellings. ‘The most favorable opportunity fer the immediate pro- 
vision of such emergency dwellings was found in the eng. 4 of 
the barracks which were unoccupied after the war. Hence, there 
were 86 dwellings established in barracks in 1919, 160 in 1921, 251 
in 1922, and 288 in 1923, making a total of 785 such residences. 

While the dwellings in the barracks bore the indisputable character 
of emergency residences, the municipality in the autumn of 1919 
advanced a definite program for a more extensive residential cam- 
paign. This eventuated in the construction of a settlement on the 
Schmelz, Vienna’s largest drill ground, in the fifteenth district, of 
150 houses. Thus the comprehensive movement to meet the resi- 
dential demand was begun. 

At that time four building blocks were put under construction, 
which contained 42 one-story houses, comprising 308 dwellings and 
i4 business locations. All of these were completed by 1922. 

Until February 1, 1923, building activity in Vienna was financed 
by the returns from the general rent tax (Mietzinsabgabe) established 
in 1922. The returns from this tax served also to pay the interest 
and amortization on loans amounting to several billion Austrian 
crowns which were borrowed for building purposes. In addition, 
there were temporary sums deducted from the Federal residence and 
settlement fund, maintained b'* the employers, so that a carefully 
planned residence policy and building program could be carried out 
in 1922. Partly on account of the depreciation of the Austrian 
crown, however, available funds were inadequate. Another obstacle 
was found in the lack of building materials. 

For these reasons only four new large buildings were constructed 
during 1922 and several municipal structures were enlarged, contain- 
ing altogether 658 dwellings, 7 workshops, and 3 business locations. 

Dissatisfied with the result, which seemed to be rather insignificant 
in view of the pressing need for residences, the municipality of Vienna, 
on February 1, 1923, undertook to introduce the more productive 
residential construction tax (Wohnbausteuer) in the place of the rent 
tax (Mietzinsabgabe). The new residential tax was intended only 
for the construction of residences within the territory of the city of 
Vienna, but the collections from this tax can also be used for paying 
interest and amortization of loans contracted for the same purpose. 

The scope of the residential construction program planned in 1923 
on the basis of this tax was considerably enlarged by merging it 
with the three emergency programs of the city of Vienna for the 
restriction of unemployment, making it possible to construct 4,258 
residences before the end of 1923. 


Housing Since 1923 


AurHouGH such building activity could be called extensive, as 
compared with that of other years after the opening of the war, it 
was considered insufficient in view of the scarcity of housing accom- 
modations. For this reason, in its meeting held on September 21, 
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1923, the Vienna City Council resolved to construct 25,000 dwelling, 
within five years’ time. | 

It should be stated here that these 25,000 residences were finished 
one year ahead of the appointed time; therefore the city cowng 
resolved to construct 5,000 more in the spring of 1927, and in the samp 
year designed another comprehensive program for the construction of 
30,000 additional dwellings to be completed by the end of 1932— i 
other words, 6,000 dwelling units to be built during each year fro), 
1928 to 1932. Should this program be accomplished, these dwellings 
together with those already recently built, will bring the total cop. 

structed by the city to 64,258. 
“ Jn addition to the measures mentioned above, the Vienna City 
Council, on September 20, 1929, resolved to construct an additiona| 
10,000 residences by means of the subsidy provided by the Federal 
law for the promotion of residential construction. 

Until December 31, 1930, such subsidies were granted for only 572 
dwellings, all of which are under construction. It is doubtful whether 
subsidies for 10,000 residences will be obtainable. 

The accurate total of residences created by the community of 
Vienna after the war, both by the adaptation of barracks and the like 
and by the construction of large tenement houses, as well as houses 
for one or more families, could not be ascertained. From available 
information it appears, however, that in setting this figure at 45,000, 
one would not be far from right. 

The American Consulate General was supplied, however, with de- 
tailed statistics concerning the creation of residences from 1923 t 
1930. They show that during that period 38,330 residences in chain 
apartment houses were constructed. From 1921 to 1930, 4,899 
apartments were established in houses for one or more families, ar- 
ranged in garden settlements. 

The total number of residences constructed in each year is shown in 
the following table: 


NUMBER OF DWELLINGS CONSTRUCTED BY CITY OF VIENNA, IN APARTMEN' 
BUILDINGS AND IN HOUSES, 1923 TO 1930 





Number of dwell- 
ings provided in— 





Apart- Houses 
ment | (1-family 
or larger) 





} 1, 755 




















1 Number constructed from 1921 to 1924. 
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At the end of 1930, a total of 7,699 municipal dwellings were under 
construction in Vienna. Plans are completed for another 6,841 
apartments, the construction of which will be started in 1931. \f 

The largest chain apartment house is the “Karl Marx Hof.” It 
comprises altogether 1,200 apartments, consisting of 100 adjoining 
houses, each with a separate staircase; each apartment has a little 
balcony and at least one room facing the sunny side. Most of the'/ 
dwellings in this building have from 216 to 517 square feet of floor 
space. The average cost of the construction of one dwelling amounted / 
to 15,000 schillings ($2,111). The large courtyards are planted with 
trees and lawns, and the pathways are lined with benches. In the 
courtyards are to be found separate buildings for the kindergarten 
and for the washing, drying, and pressing of laundry. The bath- 
house is open three days a week. 

Among the Vienna municipal apartment buildings under construc- 
tion, one of the largest is that located in the so-called ‘“ Brigittenau,”’ 
that is, the twentieth Vienna district. \/ 

It will comprise 2,000 apartments, large courtyards, parks, and 
kindergartens. It will be finished during the current year. 

According to the various building programs, 52,258 dwellings were 
to be completed by the end of 1930. Construction activity, however, 
has been retarded so that the community is 7,258 dwelling units 
behind schedule. This means that the program will be completed 
one year later than intended, or in 1933, unless activities are carried 
on at greater speed than heretofore. 
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Financing, and Expenditures for Housing 


4 \7?f 


Tue residential building activity of the city of Vienna has been 
financed from current taxes, 40 per cent in recent years coming from \/ 
the residential tax for tenement construction purposes. 

From 1923 to 1930, the city of Vienna spent $93,432,099 for the 
construction of dwellings. The amounts invested in each year are 
shown in the statement below. During the last three years expendi- 
tures for the purposes in question were stable, almost $13,000,000 
being spent per annum. The importance of this line of the city’s 
investment activity is indicated by the fact that during 1930 the total 
_ expenditure for the construction of living quarters amounted to / 
_ almost 20 per cent of the city’s total expenditure. | 
_ _ The statement below shows the total expenditure of the city o 

Vienna for the construction of residences, each year since 1923: 
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‘i te ae EE AR Se agree RRS Slee I RNR A 2p eet 13, 510, 620 
- 7... . - ate Psp Lenght Poly De = pa AEE Ey BS 16, 464, 570 
PSUs Laue Ue. 00s oS ik A USES 13, 214, 520 

PRIS. 455. Sag ics uc Sdn 5c i Mw eid de 12, 912, 780 
eS Akg iets aie wee ‘ayerininy She =m 9nd WORE SE was 12, 860, 469 
a. at ee ee ag A Rs UR ate 12, 859, 200 
BWC i wil cu: Ab cubUSU ween seed ke oi 93, 432, 099 
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Private Building Activity in Vienna 


Private building activity has not been considerable during recent 
years. The latest statistics available are those of 1929. The tota] 
number of apartments newly constructed in Vienna during that year 
amounted to 573. These apartments contained altogether 1,()9¢ 
rooms, 797 so-called “‘Kabinette” (small rooms with one window). 
554 kitchens, and 213 bathrooms. 

On the other hand, 188 apartments were demolished. There)y. 
the total Vienna living space was diminished by 245 rooms, 115 sil 
rooms, 176 kitchens, and 7 bathrooms. 

During 1930, increased activity was developed as a result of the 
extension of financial support by the Federal Government. 

| Most of the buildings constructed were one and two family houses. 

actically no apartment houses were built. 

On the one hand, the present costs of construction, as compared 
with pre-war conditions, are considerably higher; on the other hand, 
interest on invested capital is also much more than before the war. 

Itis, therefore, no exaggeration to say that a workingman would have 

~ to give 50 per cent of hi wages to pay the rent on a small dwelling 
built by private capital. ‘This is undoubtedly the reason why private 
capital has not entered the field. 

A construction pony was not adopted by the private interests, 
although the new houses would have been exempt from taxes for 3() 
years, and there would have been no restriction either as to giving 
notice or as to rent fixi 

The municipal authorities point out that the extraordinary ad- 
vantage of the Vienna municipal rent policy lies in the fact that the 
mew community houses are available for the poorer classes of the 
‘population. 


Conditions Determining Selection of Housing Types 


Tue leading officials, architects, and engineers of the city of Vienna, 
engaged in the construction of residential buildings, had to decide 
whether larger apartment houses, small family cottages, or settle- 
ments would best fulfill the need. On the whole, they decided in 

/favor of the large apartment buildings. 

In support of this decision, the following reasons were given: 

\ The outstanding advantage of garden settlements can not be gain- 
said, and there is no denying that the 1-family cottage form of lods- 
ing would also be a good thing for Vienna. 

( ,* the large cities of the European Continent, however, where there 
is concentrated industrial development, this idea could not be widely 
carried out. Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and pent prior to the wu, 
had adopted the type of large tenement houses for the working classes. 
To become the owner of a cottage with a small garden was quite !)e- 
yond the means of the average clerk or workman in these countri:-. 

A garden city for 25,000 families, if one reckons 2,153 square {:' 
to one cottage with garden, and 3,229 square feet including stre«' 
section and other free space pertaining to the house, would require a 
territory of 2.9 square miles. Such a territory was never owned by 
the city nor could it be acquired, owing to the lack of an efficient 
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expropriation bill. Even smaller territories, lots, or building spaces, 
which, taken together, constituted the area required, were not 
available. 

In view of the pressing need and scarcity of residences, the city 
council was constrained to use those small sites which were offered 
for sale and which permitted immediate construction without pro- 
hibitive expense, since gas. and water supply, electric connections, 
sewerage, and roads already existed. 

Special care was taken that all apartment houses were surrounded 
by parks and that they should contain large courtyards with ample 
lawns, playgrounds with sand piles and wading pools for the children. , 

On the other hand, the city council of Vienna is doing everything 
in its power to further the project of a garden city movement. In | 
1921, it established settlements in the thirteenth district (Hermes- | 
gasse), in the eleventh district (Weissenboeckstrasse), and in the 
twenty-first district (Kagran), where 265 one-family cottages in rows 
and groups were erected by the municipality. 

This action was immediately followed by increased activity on the 
part of various settlement organizations enjoying noteworthy assist- 
ance from the city of Vienna. The latter not only provided land to 
the extent of over 0.4 square mile, but it also contributed 85 per cent 
of the cost of construction. At the end of 1926, $3,948,000 had been 
expended for this purpose and 3,400 settlers’ houses were erected. 

Since 1927, this method of financial aid has been abandoned. The 
city then resolved to bear all building expenses itself. Construction 
is carried out by the ‘‘Gesiba,” a contracting firm controlled by the 
city council. The large-scale activity permits economy. 

About 520 single-family houses are erected per year. ‘The site area 
measures about 2,152 square feet, the area built upon about 441 square 
feet, and in the case of the small type, 323 square feet. The dwellings 
are of two stories, and the actual habitable space consists of from 484 


to 667 square feet. All houses are furnished with cellar space, water “ 


from the main supply, and gas and electric current. The rent amounts 
to $3.70 per month. 

Home Suilding and loan association plan.—A number of 1-family 
cottages are built every year under the community home building 
and loan association plan (Heimbauhilfe). 

For this plan, the municipality of Vienna has accorded a credit of 
$423,000 to the “‘Gesiba,” which is erecting a colony of about 200 
one-family cottages in rows and groups near the ‘“‘Wasserturm,” a 
territory in the tenth district of Vienna. These cottages, fitted with 
bathrooms, kitchens and the like, and erected on sites belonging to 


the city, are constructed by the municipality for persons who must pay | 


a first installment of 25 per cent of the total cost of construction. The 
rest is covered by a 4 per cent long-term loan which they obtain from 
the municipality, up to a maximum of $1,823. 


Principles Observed in Community Housing 


Many leading Vienna architects, as well as the architects of the 
Municipal Building Department, have been intrusted with the draw- 
ing up of the plans. The foremost sculptors are commissioned for 
the adornment of the new buildings. 
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\ /The ideal of erecting only healthful living quarters providing suffi- 
cient space and light has always been borne in mind. Even {hp 
emergency quarters in wooden barracks, resorted to as a temporary 
measure, were built in such a manner that each construction could he 
called a success from this point of view. 

In the municipal buildings at least 50 per cent of the site is left free. 
for use as a garden or yard provided with a playground for childrep. 
What this means to the health of the tenants may be realized by eom- 
paring the new garden yards with the extremely small courts and licht 
shafts of buildings erected by private enterprise. 

Many of the city’s residential building plans include also stone swim- 


\/ming pools, which serve as skating rinks in winter. 


™~ 


~ 


All rooms have direct lighting. There is at least one staircase to 


every four residences. It is noteworthy, however, that there are no 


elevators in the new municipal tenement houses. 

The unprecedented activity of the community of Vienna in the 
field of municipal housing may best be illustrated by comparing the 
small dwellings built before the war with those erected by the 
community in the new municipal houses. Before 1919, of 1,000 
small residences constructed, only 847 were supplied with kitchen, 
only 62 with entrance hall, 607 with loft, and 700 with cellars. 
Furthermore, only 232 small residences out of the 1,000 were then 
fitted with gas or electric light, 953 had a water tap and 921 had the 
toilet located somewhere without the premises. In many cases. 
one water tap and closet had to be used by two or more families. 
On the other hand, in the new community buildings, erected since 
the close of the war, each dwelling has a hall, attic, and cellar, as 
well as a gas stove, gas and electric light, water tap and toilet, the last- 


named being located within the premises. The kitchens are often 


planned as kitchen-living rooms, but they are invariably provided 
with a gas cooker and water supply. The cooking recesses, sinks, 
and lavatories are tiled and fitted with waterproof plaster. The 
living-room floors are of oak. 


Auxiliary Buildings 


MunicipaL block apartment houses containing more than 3°)() 
dwellings, are equipped with a steam laundry having the best modern 
fixtures. The housewife is thus enabled to wash, as well as dry and 
iron, the whole family washing within three or four hours. In the 
case of smaller buildings several laundries of smaller size are built, 
and the tenants have the use of drying lofts. Each comparatively large 
block of dwellings is provided with cell shower baths and tub baths. 

Very frequently, kindergartens and day-nurseries have been pro- 
vided, as well as public libraries, centers for maternity advice and 
welfare quarters for tubercular persons, halls for social gatherings, and 
shops. A large number of dwellings of the type having a central 


kitchen building have also been erected. 
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q FIGURE 3.—FLOOR PLAN OF APARTMENT ERECTED UNDER VIENNA 
HOUSING PLAN 

















FIGURE 4.—WORKMEN’'S HOUSES ERECTED BY CITY OF VIENNA 
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Type and Size of Apartments Provided 


DurinG the first postwar years two types of tenements were 
' onstructed chiefly. | The first type consisted of a small entrance 
hall, toilet, a large kitchen for cooking and living purposes (Wohn- 
lyeche), and one other room, comprising altogether at least 409 
square feet of useful floor space. Almost 75 per cent of all tenements 
constructed from 1920 to 1927 were of that type. ‘)The second type 
was larger, measuring 517 square feet of floor space, and having a 
small sleeping room in addition to the rooms of the former type. 
In single cases somewhat larger flats have also been constructed. 
In cases where there was not enough room for one of the types above 
described, tenements for one person have been substituted. These 
types are very much in demand. They consist of an entrance hall, \~ 
- one room, and toilet. There is a water tap and a gas plate in every 
| flat. 
At the beginning of 1927, however, four new types were intro- 
' duced to take the place of the old ones. They are as follows: 

(2) Apartments with 432 square feet of useful floor space, divided 
as follows: Entrance hall, 22 square feet; toilet, 11 square feet; 
kitchen, 97 square feet; living room, 194 square feet; and small bed- 
room, 108 square feet. Fifty-five per cent of all apartments con- 
structed since 1927 have been of this type. 

(6) Apartments with 517 square feet: Hall, 22 square feet; toilet, 

11 square feet; kitchen, 75 square feet; living room, 194 square feet; 
and two small bedrooms (107.5 square feet each), 215 square feet. 

Twenty-five per cent of all apartments constructed since 1927 have 
been of this type. 

(c) Apartments with 603 square feet: Hall, 22 square feet; toilet, 

11 square feet; kitchen, 75 square feet; two rooms (193.5 square feet 
each), 387 square feet; and small room, 108 square feet. Only 6 
per cent of the apartments built since 1927 fall under this category. 

(7) Apartments for single persons, measuring 216 square feet of 
useful floor space: Hall with gas plate, 22 square feet; toilet, 11 square 
feet; and room with running water, 183 square feet. Fourteen per 
cent of all apartments constructed have been of this type. 

Each of the big apartment buildings has a few larger pore | 
than those listed above. They are let to physicians and other 
intellectuals. 

The housing bureau of the city of Vienna states that visitors from 
England and various other countries have often remarked upon the 
relatively smaller dimensions of the dwellings built in Vienna. The 
bureau points out, however, that the unusually bad housing condi- 
tions of the Vienna proletariat in the pre-war period aout not be 
forgotten. It was also mentioned that recently, opinions abroad 
have changed to the belief that the residential size originally desired 
(from 700 to 760 square feet) can no longer be maintained on account 
of exorbitant rent and lack of money. Thus, for example, various 
German experts propose the construction of small dwellings which 
have areas between 300 and 500 square feet. As already mentioned 
in this report, 75 per cent of all living quarters constructed by the city 
of Vienna after 1926 have a floor space of from 400 to 500 square feet. 
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Rents in Vienna Municipal Apartment Houses 


UNDER existing legislation, there are no restrictions whatever as {, 
rents in new buildings. Nor is the house owner limited in his righ; 
in regard to giving notice, as is the case with old houses. Neverthe. 
less, the Vienna municipality maintains rents at approximately th, 
same low level as prevails in pre-war houses. In fact it would not }y 
practicable to charge the tenants, chiefly laborers, of the new muniv- 
ipal houses higher rents than the workmen and other tenants residij 
in the old houses. 

Rents in privately owned apartment houses, constructed before ay¢ 


uring the war, are limited by the tenants’ protection law. The !atie; 


; 


! 


provides for a gradual increase of rents, the highest limit of which 
will be reached on August 1, 1931. Consequently, rents are based 
upon the pre-war figures in crowns. In this calculation, however 
1 crown (20.2 cents) is now reckoned at 3.4 cents, in the case o/ 
small and moderate-sized residences. ‘This means that rents aniowy 
to only one-sixth of pre-war rents. After August 1, 1931, rents wil 
amount to only a little more than one-fifth of pre-war rents. 

The director of the Vienna Housing Bureau stated that rents jy 
municipal houses are fixed at such amounts that all running expenses 
such as water consumption, sewerage, chimney cleaning, Gchtine of 
staircases, and insurance, as well as the expenses for maintenance of 
buildings and gardens, and finally, the cost of administration, are 
covered. However, they do not include any return on the invested 
capital. 

The necessity of maintaining low rents was recognized by a majvrity 
vote in the city council as the principal reason why the municipu! 
building activity can not be financed by loans. As matters stand at 
the present time, it is figured that the chain apartment houses are 
not encumbered by interest and amortization on loans because thy 
are constructed by means of current tax receipts. Hence, the munici- 
pality can afford to base rents on the cost of upkeep and repair only. 

Since the actual cost of maintenance is comparatively small in the 
case of these new houses, amounts exceeding the present requirement 
are included in the rent. These surplus profits are put into a reserve 
fund for future maintenance, in order to obviate the necessity o/ 
raising rents in the future. 

The present monthly rent per square foot ranges from 0.144 cent to 


. 0.392 cent. However, the great majority of all tenants in municipa! 


; 
| 
) 


; 


/ 


houses pay only from 0.196 cent to 0.130 cent, per square foot. 

In addition, the house construction tax must be paid, which amounts 
to 1.50 schillings (21 cents) on the average, but never exceeds 2.5) 
schillings (35.2 cents). The maximum rate is levied for the large 
apartments in municipal houses. This means that the rent, including 
house construction tax, for the predominating type of apartmen|— 
one consisting of a small entrance hall, one room, and a toile! 
amounts to 7.20 schillings ($1.015) per month. This apartment /iis« 
useful floor space of 409 square feet. ~ 


Housing Procedure of Municipal Housing Bureau 


Tue city of Vienna asks for competitive bids for the construciion 
of apartment and other houses. The Vienna Municipal Construction 
Bureau (Stadtbauamt) states that reasonable prices of construction 
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are guaranteed by the fact that there is a considerable number of / 
frms in Austria competing for the business. 

On the basis of total expenditure for the construction of 39,323 
residences, the cost of construction per unit amounted to $2,080. 

The building operations are carried out under the management of 
the Municipal Construction Bureau. The materials are transported , 
largely by municipal auto trucks, street cars, and specially constructed | 
railroads. Uniform doors and windows are ordered in advance in | 
tens of thousands. 

a sites has proved to be one of the most difficult problems. 
In 1919, the municipality had very little ground at its disposal, and 
that was intended to be used principally to provide building sites for 
schools, public offices, and the like. A carefully planned land policy | 
was shortly afterwards inaugurated, and by the end of 1928, the 
municipality of Vienna had in its possession and under its direction 
within the boundaries of the city 15,835 acres. Purchases of ground 
during 1929 and 1930 were less important than in previous years. 

The areas acquired by the city of Vienna in each year from 1919 to 
1928 areshown below. The total acquisition amounted to 4,250 acres. 


Land owned by city of Vienna at end of year— Acres 
Peis. SUES ac ode. ce LUte seek Als ce 11, 584 
Sadie tx k oe tassetds le tind d-ton band? ed-hetes 11, 994 
ridin d % > axing ital Mitek dsRNA Eon A Mate ik 5 _ 12, 001 
1921 __.. ss . 12, 006 
eg to8 £2) APSE So. eee RE Oe _ 12, 448 
1923 ___- : _ 13, 314 
1924 . _ 14, 155 
1925 4 14, 391 
1926 . 14, 624 
Ka ates ‘ _ 15, 642 
ES de Ns cdl an dine Lib Se lasr rae yet vey sae yer ae sesy eee 15, 835 


ments from 1918 to 1930 amounted to a little less than 10 per cent 
of the total area of Vienna. ) 
All building materials, without exception, are provided for by the , 
municipality itself. The city therefore assumes the responsibility for | 
the quality of all materials used, the quality being in each instance, 
tested in the municipality’s testing stations. This collective system 
makes possible significant economies. 
The administration of the city of Vienna has appointed a special , 
department for the provision and supervision of building materials. 
All municipal plants producing such materials were modernized and 
additional important factories were acquired. In 1919, large brick 
works were purchased. All limestone used in municipal construction 
comes from the quarries at Kaltbrunn, Austria, which came into the 
possession of the city in 1923. In order to secure a sufficient quantity 
of sand of good, uniform quality, the Vienna public authorities ac- 
quired in 1918 the Wiener Baustoff A. G., one of the most important 
companies for the production of sand. It should be mentioned fur- 
ther that all construction materials are transported chiefly by munic- \ 
ipal street cars and trucks. , 


Demand and Supply in the Residential Market 


For years there has existed in Vienna a marked scarcity of resi- / : 
dences. The waiting list of the city residence bureau has contained 
[1047] 
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the names of thousands who desired homes as soon as vacant ones 

were available. Furthermore, those who did not possess the so-called 

“first qualification,” 1. e., whoever did not come under the category 

including married couples with children, war invalids, and the like. 
/ were in despair of ever having a residence assigned. 

Recently, however, these conditions have somewhat improved. 

On November 30, 1930, there were only 8,075 names left on the 
waiting list of the residence bureau. Most of the remaining resj- 
dence seekers were not of the ‘“‘first classification,’”? but were indi- 
viduals with less significant requirement qualifications, as for example 
newly married and childless couples, ete. In addition, 3,416 appli- 
cants had registered, who desired to exchange their dwellings for 
others. 

The chief of the municipal housing bureau pointed out, however, 
that these figures do not include all of the people seeking apartments 
and that there continues to be excessive demand for living quar- 

/ ters. Small, inexpensive residences are sought in particular, while 

large apartments are less in demand. The continuance of the scar- 
city of dwellings he attributes to the fact that a considerable portion 
of Viennese residences are unsanitary and uncomfortable. 

/ Nevertheless, the residential need has decreased in recent years. 

‘ This is illustrated by the fact that on January 1, 1926, 16,448 names 
with the ‘‘first qualification’? were recorded on the waiting list of 
the Vienna Residence Bureau, while less than half as many were 
listed on November 30, 1930. 

This fact can be attributed to two causes: (1) The extensive resi- 
dential building activity of the community of Vienna; and, (2) the 
almost imperceptible rescinding of the tenants’ protection laws 
(Mieterschutz), and the gradual increase of the rent which reduced 
the residential demand and residential luxury. The last mentioned 
was merely the result of the fact that residences were so inexpensive. 

The next increase in rent will come into effect for the majority 
of dwellings in Vienna on August 1, 1931. For the time being this 
will be the last increase. It will probably result in the placing on 
the market of additional residential quarters. The city of Vienna, 
with definite plans and an assured budget, is constructing houses with 
undiminished activity. At present, 7,699 residences are being con- 
structed, or 76 less than the most urgent residence demand. Hence, 
the time is in sight when there will be too many, rather than too few, 
workmen’s homes in Vienna. 

This will be even more the case if one considers the fact that the 
population of Vienna is declining. There are about 20,000 births 

‘each year and 26,000 deaths. On this accoupt, the demand for 
residences will also be reduced. 

In this connection, an unusually important problem will confront 
the people of Vienna. This is: Will the residential building activity 
of Vienna, or the annual tax burden of $13,000,000, be reduced in 
proportion to these changes? The municipal authorities pointed out 
that the community of Vienna will not build residences to exceed 
the current need to such an extent that they will stand empty. 
However, they do not believe that this will soon be the case. 
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Study of Unemployed Registered in Bridgeport, Conn. 


N THE basis of the records of the registered unemployed in 

Bridgeport, Conn., it has been possible for the citizens’ com- 
mittee on unemployment and relief of that city to ascertain the occu- 
pations of the unemployed, the length of time various persons had 
been unemployed and in the community at the time of the study, 
age distribution, nationality, and number of dependents of the per- 
sons so affected.! Information is made available for a total of 3,463 
persons registered on January 15, 1931, of whom 2,906 were men and 
557 women. Although registration on that date was incompleté, 
the sample was regarded as sufficiently complete to be used by the 
committee as a guide in planning for the employment and relief of 
the unemployed in the city. The results obtained, showing as they 
do the make-up of an unemployed group in one community on a 
given date, are shown briefly. 


General Findings 


Irv was found that of the 3,463 persons whose records were analyzed, 
a total of 1,163, or 37.8 per cent, were American born. In all, 27 
other countries of origin were represented, the largest foreign-born 
group being Italians, who comprised 540, or 17.6 per cent of the total, 
and are said to have been largely general and factory laborers. ‘The 
distribution by sex shows that 37 per cent of the men and 42.2 per 
cent of the women were American born, and that 18.6 per cent of 
the men and 11.7 per cent of the women were Italians. 

With regard to citizenship it is stated that among the 2,626 men 
and women who reported on their citizenship status, 1,627, or 62 per 
cent, were citizens and 400, or 15.2 per cent, had taken steps toward 
becoming naturalized. While 60.4 per cent of the men as compared 
with 70.2 per cent of the women were citizens at the time of the sur- 
vey, the percentage of men who had taken steps to become natural- 
ized was greater than that of women—16.8 per cent as compared 
with 6.9 per cent. 

That the registered unemployed were not largely floaters is indi- 
cated by the fact that one in every three of the unemployed had 
been in Bridgeport for 20 years or more and 79.7 per cent of the total 
had been there for five years or more. Persons who had been in the 
city for less than one year formed only 4.2 per cent of the total. 


Occupations 


TABLE 1 shows that among the men 1,924, or 66.3 per cent, were 
usually employed in the manufacturing and mechanical industries. 
Machinists, molders, polishers or buffers, press operators, tool or die 
makers, and weavers were the chief occupations in the manufacturing 





! The source of this information is an article submitted to the Bureau of Labor Statistics entitled, ‘‘A 


and ale the Unemployed Registered with the Citizens Emergency Committee on Unemployment 
an 


lief, January 15, 1931,’’ by Thelma F. Skiff. 
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trades, which were represented. Next in importance numeric.\|ly 
were the men who normally were employed in transportation and 6). 





























munication (268) and a group of men who called themselves laboyers : 
and gave no further information (234). 

The importance of domestic and personal service in furnishing fe 
employment to these women is shown in Table 1. Almost one jp b 
every two women (47.9 per cent) sought work in domestic service «nd 
190 of a total of 267 in this class registered as houseworkers. ul 

al 
TABLE 1.-OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED REGISTERE)), py 
MAJOR GROUPS 
Men Wome! 
Usual occupation * To \, 
Number yey Number \, 
« V 
i 
Agriculture, fishing, and forestry.......-.-.--......-.-.---...-- 45 1.5 Row tall | 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries. ----_---_-- ences = aa - 1, 924 66. 3 153 | 
Transportation and communication ---------- wise dy sahensel lipid dake 268 3 ae eee t 
eee nied ae. ab benereneeehtiteesas 67 2.3 27 | 
0 EU ee fo SV be a eee ee es 10 5 hectic | 
Professional service. a ae ee oe 35 iY | tom 
Domestic and personal service. GAARA A SERS 6 PS. eR! 133 4.6 a | 
Clerical occupations-_ ES ere ee er ae 86 2.9 47 1 
Laborers, not otherwise specified.___......-..----.-------------- 234 | ST Rcnettivans 
P| i tee RS, al se ee ee Coe sje bie aie adiinds 104 | 3. 6 a 63 
URES cca cbdt bsdeeiblscbebbedoddcecvanknsduaghbebkoedl 2, 906 | 100. 0 | 557 | : 


} } 





Age of Registrants 


THE average age of men registrants was 36.5 years and that of women, 
32.1 years. The modal age for the men was between 35 and 39 years, 
and for women it was under 20 years. Table 2 shows the distribution 
of registrants by sex and by age intervals of five years. 


TABLE 2.—AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED REGISTERED 
































Men Women Both wexes 
Age group is . a | 
: | Per cent} 4, er cent | 4, Per cent 
Number | of total Number of total | Number | of tot 
Under 20 years---------- oat: DIST ree ae 230 8.4 119 23.3 | 349 | 
20 to 24 years....__- ee SEMIN a acelin acest cat 314 11.4 58 11,4 | 372 
y >}. Se bbs lbh sohbet 254 | 9.3 60 11.8 | 314 
hile sinien einer teawenatia 307 | 11.2 60 11.8 | 367 
35 to 39 Years-__-_------ atdek catotibadhes<ahirn 468 16.9 72 14.1 540 6. f 
40 to 44 years... ------ sat nehselahiipglgia en «s Sa scald 403 14,7 67 13. 1 470 1.4 
nr ctenaadipatsuniens aaowaben nal 335 | 12.3 32 6.3 367 
50 to 54 years___----- jininke Aerbbbbn sits ies bon 212 | 7.7 26 5.1 238 
RS a eee 100 3. 6 8 1.6 108 | 
GP Oe PEL. oo po edbewhlucddsontoesety od 75 | 2.7 5 .9 80 | 
gg 1 ESNEREE SS 2 FES eee were ial 35 3 eee ee ewe ‘ 35 
ice crcl de te on cements ete 13 | 5 3 | .6 16 
Setelt_....... sistant tiitiiitagiils ats 2, 746 | 100. 0 510 | 100. 0 3, 256 





1 A total of 207, of whom 160 were men and 47 women, did not state their ages. 
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Taking men and women together, Table 2 shows that 74 per cent 
of the 3,256 persons who gave their ages were under 45 years old. 
The percentage of men under 45 was 72 and of women 85.5. Although 
few men were under 20, 64.3 per cent were between 25 and 50, ages 
which the report states are those at which men should be doing their 
best work and should have the best chances for pret wencaebornny, the 
upper age intervals, 60 years old and over, 4.5 per cent of the men 
are found and only 1.5 per cent of the women. 


Marital Status and Dependents 


Ir 1s further shown that 63.4 per cent of the men and 40.5 of the 
women registered were married. An additional 21 per cent of the 
women and 2.7 per cent of the men are reported either separated or 
widowed, information which, it is said, indicates that they had 
increased responsibility. 

Something of the family responsibility of the 3,463 persons regis- 
tered is shown in Table 3, giving the number of dependents of the 


unemployed registered. 


TaBLE 3.-NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS REPORTED BY THE REGISTERED UNEM- 



































PLOYED 
—_— —— = 
| Number of unemployed Number of unemployed 
| with the specified with the specified 
| number of dependents |, number of dependents 
Dependents wae oS Dependents a 
Men |Women ane Men | Women ya 
Number of children: | Number of other depend- 
Nem@Aides eee. | 1,078 242} 1,320]| ents: 
1... RA Seth ps aiet 283 8Y ge, Cees See 234 19 253 
, ES. roe ee | 437 83 520 |) Meinscpnbindsbbbaakdee 70 6 76 
eee Se ok ee 337 55 392 |) ROE eee sprees 26 5 31 
ee eS ee 293 29 322 | PRS Ne eee ee 14 5 19 
} SS ce Ty a te 174 30 204 |) esa eeeien. dba 14 3 17 
ae ee, eer 127 14 141 | Danie cplidaigeass oe sons Demet Paes 12 
RRS > cee ee 88 7 95 || dni 8 le ete 6 4 10 
6 Oy Bias. we sy 8 97 }) OOS Bc. ds E-- 12 2 14 
ye ge aS 2, 906 557 3, 463 |) So 8c oe. 388 44 432 























1 Both children and other dependents were reported in some families. 


As is seen in Table 3, almost one-fourth of the total number of 
persons registered, or 859 persons, had four or more children. Of the 
families with dependents other than children, 72, or 16.7 per cent of 
the total, had four or more such dependents. A total of 8,096 
dependents are reported for the 2,143 persons with one or more 
dependents, or an average of 3.8 dependents per person. 
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Period of Unemployment 


IN PRESENTING data showing the length of time that registrants }\a( 
been unemployed since leaving their last jobs, statistics are also gi yey 
showing the number of persons registered as unemployed who reported 
that they had part-time work. For men the total was 309, or 174 
































nL: Ds 
per cent of the total, and for women 81, or 29.9 per cent. This 
information, as well as the distribution of registrants by period 0; 
unemployment, is shown in Table 4: 
TABLE 4.—PERIOD OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG 2,024 MEN AND WOMEN REQis. 
TERED AS UNEMPLOYED! 
Persons reporting unemployment for specified length of time p= 
a 3 Jul 
M Ww | Bott Ser 
Length of time unemployed | compe tect —" ro 
A tne: De. a a No 
| . | Per cent | ,; Per cent , Per cent De 
| Number | of total Number of total | Number of total 
| ‘SRD et 
I Se 285 | 16.3 53 19. 6 | 338 6.7 + 
3 and under 6 months_-._....._______- a 391 | 22.3 31 11.4 422 H). 7 rr 
6 and under 9 months_................-- 396 | 22. 6 38 | 14.0 | 434 21.5 M 
9 and under 12 months___--- SR Ee 64 | 3.7 8 | 3.0 72 j 
12 and under 18 months__.........._____-. 165 9.4 34 | 12.4 | 199 + 
18 and under 24 months_________________-- 94 5.4 12 | 4.4 106 n 
i » | c-Si Tas 49 2.8 14 | 5.2 63 ri 
,. .. lies aap SRR | 309 17.6 | 81 | 29.9 390 ( 
SS ERE Sea eee | 1,753) 10.0) 271) 1000; 202] 10, ; 





1 A total of 1,439 persons, of whom 1,153 were men and 286 women, did not state how long they had |e 
unemployed. 


The fact that 16.7 per cent of the registrants stated that they had 
lost their last jobs less than three months before registration is cited 
as indicating that unemployment had not been decreasing in the 
months prior to the undertaking of this study. Attention is particu- 
larly called to the high percentage of persons who had been unem- 
ployed for a year or more, 17.6 per cent for the men and 22 per cent 
for the women. It is stated that the relatively high representation of 
women in the classes of unemployment of one year or more of duration 
may be accounted for by the fact that unemployment among. other 
members of their families may have prompted women who had not 
worked for over a year to register for work again. 


nn 
Unemployment in Foreign Countries 
HE accompanying table shows detailed monthly statistics of 


unemployment in foreign countries, as reproduced from officia! 
sources, from May, 1929, to the latest available date: 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES! 












































Australia Austria Belgium Canada 
| 
Trade-unionists | Com- Unemployment insurance societies Trade-unionists 
unemployed pulsory | eee F . , unemployed 
Date (end of —— = owed 
month) number! Wholly unem- Partially unem- 
a ployed ployed 
0 
Number = ‘in re ———| Number} Per cent 
ceipt o 
omens a Per cent | Number | Per cent 
a EE ‘een 
1929 
Wott. ck iatevns = 130, 469 2, 382 0. 4 8, 686 1.4 7,750 4.0 
) ee 40, 996 10.0 | 110,266 | 2,559 aa 11, 194 1.8 5, 723 2.9 
ON POD Soe Ee ape 104,399 | 4,037 .6 16, 452 ? : 6, - > 0 
August.-.....-.- ° ag, See | 101, 845 | 3, 200 -5 15, 614 4 7,15 3.5 
September--.----- 52, 480 12.1 | 104, 947 3, 492 a) + a 2. 6 oo 34 
Gs nas+--- ee ee 125,850 | 3, 261 5 13, 2.2 12,71 ‘ 
November--.----- a ee 167, 487 6, 895 | 1.1 13, 176 2.1 19, 832 9.3 
December - - - - - -- 56, 801 13.1 | 226, 567 15, 761 2. 4 29, 309 4.6 24, 289 11.4 
1930 | 
January --------- ee 273,197 | 22, 542 3.5 25, 782 4.0 | 22,795 10.8 
February -.------| (?) ae 16, 085 2.6 31, 222 4.9 | 24,175 11.5 
March..........-| 63,144 14.6 | 239, 094 14, 030 2.2 28, 469 4.5 22, 912 10.8 
BE otieuseeo gl tees | 192, 477 13, 715 2.2 36, 605 5.8 18, 581 9.0 
RN ee aS (?) eee | 12, 119 1.9 38, 761 6.1 20, 424 10.3 
De. .. dees : 80, 595 18.5 150, 075 12, 226 1.9 41, 336 6.5 | 21,380 10. 6 
| _.---| (2) |....-..| 158,188 | 15, 302 2.4] 48, 580 7.7 8473 9.2 
OS (?) ..-----| 156,145 | 17,747 2.8 51, 649 8.2 18, 232 9. 
September--.-- - -| 90, 379 20.5 | 163, 894 | 23, 693 3.8 61, 623 9.9 : 19, 356 9.4 
October --..------| a eee 192,778 | 27,322 4.3 54, 804 8.5 | § 22, 403 10.8 
Novernber ea (2) Sets 745 | 38, 973 6.1 76, 043 12.0 | § 28, 408 13.8 
December....-..| 102, 900 23.4 | 294, 845 63, 585 9.3 117, 167 17.0 | 3 37, 339 17.0 
| | 
1931 
January --...-.--- oe ee 331, 239 77, 181 11.1 112, 734 16.2 | 3 33, 664 16.0 
February...----| (2) |.------| 334,04] Q@) |. --W2- () | Pas oh 8 31, 602 15.6 














1 Sources: League of Nations—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; International Labor Office—International 
Labor Review; Canada—Labor Gazette; Great Britain—Ministry of Labor Gazette; Austria—Statis- 
tische Nachrichten; Australia—Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics; Germany—Reichsarbeits- 
blatt, Reichs Arbeitsmarkt Anzeiger; Switzerland—Wirt. u. Social. Mitteilungen, La Vie Economique; 
Poland—Wiedomosci Statystlyczne; Norway—Statistiske Meddelelser; Netherlands—Maandschrift; 
Sweden—Sociala Meddelanden; Denmark—Statistiske Efterretninger; Finland—Bank of Finland 
Monthly Bulletin; France—Bulletin du Marché du Travail; Hungary—Magyar Statisztikai Szemle; 
Belgium—Revue du Travail; New Zealand—Monthly Abstract of Statistics; U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce—Commerce Reports; and U. 8. Consular Reports. 

? Not reported. 

’ Figures computed in the Bureau of Labor Statistics from official report covering membership of unions 
reporting and per cent of unemployment, 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continue:! 
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' 
| | 
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| Danzig 
Czechoslovakia | (Free Denmark | Estonia | Finland| France Ge: 
| City of) | | 





| Trade-union in- 

Date (end of /| surance funds— Trade-union unem-| Number! .. Num- 
month) unemployed ploymeat funds— | ynem- ber of | 
in receipt of unemployed ployed unem- | 

benefit remain- ployed 

ing on in re- 

live ceipt of 
Per register | benefit 


cont Per cent 


| Number | 











21, 866 | 

19, 436 

16, 859 

= 18, 674 
September-____-- 19, 468 
October 16, 248 | 
November______- 17, 108 | 
December. __-_-_- 30, 170 | 


11, 135 
8, 876 
9, 007 
8, 958 
9, 296 
10, 664 

13, 146 

16, 198 


_— 


—_—— 
MY SPCC S 
PROMI DOW 


BND et et et et et 


DD RD me ee ee ee 
¥ Vc 


1930 

January -._..--- 39, 199 
February____.__- 40, 550 | 
March______- | 45, 567 | 

NS csiterdaindiak 42, 664 
: 41, 098 | 

37, 853 

saltnacts 46, 800 

August_.........| 52,604 

September_..._.__| 57, 542 

Oeteber......-.. 61, 213 

November___....| 65, 904 
December - ___- 93, 476 | 


1931 
January ______- 27, 081 
February. 2 ted) See 
March ; | : (2) 


5, 608 3,2 
4, 580 1, 683 | 3,3 
3, 575 1, 630 

2, 227 7 1, 203 | 2. 

2, 065 859 | 2./ 
910 3, 55: 1,019 | 2, 64 
762 . 856 | 2.7 

1, 039 : 964 

1, 414 ‘ 988 | 3. 

3, 282 1, 663 | 3, 

5, 675 7 4,893 | 3,6 

6, 163 : 11, 952 
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16, 232 
14, 975 
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15, 687 
16, 073 
17, 307 
20, 272 
24, 429 
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Trade-unionists Compulsory insurance 





Date (end of 
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y Per | Num- Per - Per Num- Per 
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| 419, 373 

393, 749 

395, 202 

..-| 410, 481 
September.......| 442, 312 
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ners Hungary Irish Free State Italy Latvia 
eer ? Compulsory in- Number of un- 
Tr oo? = surance—unem- employed regis- N 
Date (end of Number ployed tered } umber 
month) of persons —— 
registered re main- 
with em- . | Social-Demo- ine en 
ployment coe cratic Wholly a live 
exchanges (Buda- Number | Percent} unem- o—-. register 
pest) Num- Per ployed | ployed 
r cen 
1929 
May.....csgeeue 1, 123, 216 787 | 13, 266 8.8 24, 256 8.6 227, 682 8, 713 1, 433 
Jom... .-.aaeee 1, 117, 807 787 | 13, 921 9. 5 (?) . 193, 325 10, 970 1, 236 
ale.....oeune 1,154,129 | 801 | 13, 964 9.3 | Mey FeGw el 201, 868 | 13, 503 1, 205 
pament ..ccntgee 1, 155, 803 833 | 14, 007 9.5 21, 834 7.8 | 216, 666 19, 650 1, 008 
September-..----- 1, 181, 862 783 | 13, 922 9.5 (?) “rt 228, 831 16, 835 1, 582 
October -.-------- 1, 234, 388 967 | 14,215 9.7 aR Ee ee 297, 382 17, 793 4, 204 
November..------| 1,285,458 | 1,033 | 15, 910 10.3 26, 186 9. 2 332, 833 | 19, 694 8, 479 
December - ----- __| 1,510,231 | 1,107 | 19,181 13.0 , ee Be Be. 408,748 | 21,349 8, 134 
1930 
January - - 1,491, 519 | 1,161 | 21, 533 14.5 31, 592 11.1 466, 231 23, 185 9, 263 
February. 1, 539, 265 | 1,120 | 21,309 14.8 Oe 28... .500 456, 628 | 26, 674 8, 825 
Marelli. ..iiisce 1, 677, 473 983 ; 21,016 14. 6 (?) Pe 385, 432 28, 026 6, 494 
April 1, 698, 386 | 906 | 20,139 13.7 | 26,027 | 9.2| 372,236 | 24,305 3, 683 
Msy....-<t0 deat 1, 770, 051 875 | 19, 875 13. 6 (2) |....---..| 367,183 | 22,825 1, 421 
June... 1, 890, 575 829 | 18, 960 13. 0 eit. =e | 322, 291 21, 887 779 
jely_....- teen 2, 011, 467 920 | 19, 081 13. 2 23, 393 8.2 | 342, 061 24, 209 607 
Amott. ucicimens 2, 039, 702 847 | 21,013 14.5 (?) wae 375, 548 | 24, 056 573 
September...-----] 2, 114, 955 874 | 22, 252 16.0 , a oe 394, 630 | 22, 734 1, 470 
October..--------]| 2,200, 413 999 | 22,914 16. 7 20, 775 (2) 446, 496 19, 081 6, 058 
November-...----- 2, 274, 338 975 | 23, 333 17,0 en 534,356 | 22,125 8, 608 
December. ....--- 2, 392, 738 935 | 24, 648 |....-.-- . ee ass: 642,169 | 21, 788 10, 022 
1931 
JGRMOET . betninecs 2, 613, 749 953 | 26, 191 19.1 26, 167 (7) | 722,612) 27,924 9, 336 
February. ---.--- 2, 627, 559 965 | 27, 089 19.8 . jefe RS | 765.325 | 27,110 8, 335 
March...--.------ 2, 581,030) (| @ |... QM aa} @ | ® (?) 
Netherlands New Zealand | Norway | Poland 
Unemployment | rade-unionists | Trad ioni Numb 
: : s e-unionists (10 | Number | *~U™Der 
insurance socie- : ‘ : i 
Date (end of month) | ties—unemployed| @"¢™Ployed | unions) unemployed | ynem- seeed 
ioe f RAs ployed re- ; 
maining registered 
Number jet} Number Red Number | Per cent be a beter 
° 8 offices 
1929 
| ey Ee 10, 820 3.0 5, 276 9.3 4, 694 12. 5 18, 000 119, 877 
: ~~ wa pga « * = : 6 e sali ieleedil 4, 337 11.3 14, 547 105, 065 
aiP....<inheibece.< 12, 1 AR wert 3, 999 10, 2 12, 417 97, 297 
August_.._- ean 2 12, 701 3.3 5, 226 9.4 4, 245 10. 7 12, 493 90, 094 
September. ......._- 12, 517 3. 2 fe Sere 4, 854 12.1 15, 525 81, 848 
Qetober.. ccccduns.<-.. 13, 639 3.5 eS ee 5, 682 14.0 18, 420 91, 035 
November... -......--- 20, 941 5.3 3, 018 5. 6 6, 256 15. 4 20, 546 125, 066 
December.........--- 48, 609 12.3 EG Serres 7, 693 18.9 22, 092 185, 314 
1930 
January..._.- aks 56, 535 13.9 Lee te Sea 7, 786 19.0 22, 549 241, 974 
+ sh gd aes eer ~ = > a 8.5 z - 18, > = ™ 708 
March. ~_____ | 34, beens 17. ; 9, 469 
pn! EE NE 28, 421 ieee Oe Be 6,701 15.8 19,829} 271, 225 
May. ; 26, 211 6.3 5,884} 10.9 5, 239 12.2 16, 376 224, 914 
ay ae aoors| 67] bo 73}  i08| inoor| 1988687 
Buca ier <8 C3 ee See 10. 11, 99 1 7 
August.........-- _...| 32755] 7.6| 7,197] 135 5, 897 13.4| 12,923] 173,627 
September ss cit 36, 539 a 2 (@) |.------- 7,010 15.7 17, 053 170, 467 
OUR cmaidhs 6. < A : idle 8, 031 18.0 20, 363 165, 154 
November. ._...._..- 4 46, 807 11.8 119 15. 5 9, 396 21.4 24, 544 209, 912 
December............| 472, 191 16. 5 ae Sets 11, 265 25. 5 27, 157 299, 797 
1931 
January..............| 4 108,728 | 23.4 SES Tee (2) ae eS 28, 596 345, 300 
February.............| 499,753} 22.2 Oe: “Bhasin ER Ee 29, 107 (2) 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continue 
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6, 819 24, 452 
5, 849 21, 764 
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5, 171 22, 271 
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January - 219, 333 | 12, 622 7 45, 636 
February cox | 251, 627 | 15, 588 | ¢ 45, 460 
265, 135 13, 045 > 42, 278 
246, 670 13, 412 38, 347 
201, 116 | 25, 096 7 28, 112 
182, 600 22, 960 28, 956 
170, 665 | 23, 236 7 27, 170 
150, 650 | 24, 209 28, 539 
September _-_- 146, 642 | 39, 110 ; 34, 963 
October ___- Sea selec e eee 36, 147 : 43, 927 
November -_. : (?) 42, 689 57, 070 
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Measures Against Effects of Prolonged Unemployment upon 
Workers in Foreign Countries 


HE ill effects of prolonged unemployment upon the physical and 
mental well-being of workers, especially the young workers, are 
| attracting the serious attention of government authorities, labor lead- 


ers, social workers, and others in a number of foreign countries beset 


Fwith severe and prolonged unemployment. 


|f a person has been out of work for years, his physical ability and 
skill are often so much lowered as to make it difficult to resume his 
former regular trade should opportunity arise. His mental attitude 
toward life and work in pent, < Gai also be unfavorably affected to 
a considerable degree. 

If he is a young worker, out of school and training, and can not 
find a job for years, he then is still more apt to lose the benefits of 
his education and training and to undergo certain alterations in his 
character, such as the loss of self-respect, self-reliance, feeling of re- 
sponsibility for others, etc. | 

The development in this direction constitutes a new complicated 
problem in the unemployment situation. The question is, what reme- 
dial measures should be applied? 

Certain measures have been already introduced and others pro- 
posed in Great Britain, Germany, and Netherlands, as the following 
review shows. 

Great Britain ' 


Unemployed young workers.—As early as 1919 an attempt was made, 
in connection with the so-called out-of-work donation scheme, to 
mitigate the ill effects of long-continued unemployment of boys and 
virls by organizing juvenile unemployed centers, at which unemployed 
boys and girls were required to attend. 

These centers were conducted under local educational authorities 
and the cost was borne by the Exchequer. In April, 1919, the attend- 
ance of these centers was over 24,000 and in May of the same year 
there were in operation 215 centers. 

The work of these centers consisted in physical training, organized 
games, teaching handicrafts, and other informal instruction and lec- 
tures. During later years this program has been considerably en- 
larged to include raed subjects as woodwork, metal work, weaving, 
physiology and hygiene, first aid, nursing, English, history, drawing, 
painting, and other general knowledge. 

Owing to various causes the number of these centers has fluctuated 
greatly from year to year and even from month to month. 

The National Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment in 1929 


| recommended the continuation of provision for dealing with unem- 


ployment among boys and girls, by the establishment of centers or 
classes under the educational authorities of the area concerned, with 
the object of preventing deterioration and of facilitating their reab- 
sorption into industry by maintaining or reestablishing, through fur- 
ther education and training, habits of discipline and self-respect. 





I The data upon which this section is based are from annual reports of the Ministry of Labor for 1926 to 
1929: Statement of the Principal Measures Taken in H. M. Government in Connection with Unemploy- 
ron veg 1930 (Cmd. 3746); and Ministry of Labor Gazette, November and December, 1929, and 
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These centers were to operate in all areas where there were sufli:ie;; 
numbers of unemployed boys and girls to justify their establish: \o,; 
In other areas only classes in conjunction with some existing €:\ ic. 
tional institution were to be conducted. These centers and classe: 
were to be approved by the Minister of Labor, who should normally 
make grants equivalent to 75 per cent of the cost. 

The unemployment insurance act, 1930, which came into effect oy 
March 31, 1930, for the first time made it the duty of the Minis‘er o; 
Labor to arrange with local educational authorities for the provision 
of courses of instruction for such of the boys and girls as are c|ajyp. 
ants to unemployment benefit. The Government has accepted and 
put into force the recommendations of the advisory council on this 
point and in conjunction with local educational authorities has im. 
proved the machinery with a view to insuring as far as possible that 
every boy and girl who is out of work and claiming benefit shall }e 
able to receive suitable part-time instruction. There were 1()7 o/ 
these courses open and about 65,000 attended them during the firs; 
eight months of 1930. 

The advisory council reported on February 10, 1931, that consid- 
erable progress had been made in the establishment of courses of in- 
struction. There were 45 new centers and classes opened in England 
and Wales during 1930. The proportion of juvenile claimants to 
unemployment benefit in attendance at these courses had more than 
doubled during 1930. 

Unemployed adult workers.—The transference of the unemployed 
workers from depressed areas to work in other parts of the country 
has revealed the fact that in these areas prolonged unemployment 
has robbed many men both of the physical fitness and of the attitude 
of mind which would enable them to undertake heavy work under 
ordinary industrial conditions without having some opportunity, in 
circumstances under which their progress could be carefully observed, 
of accustoming themselves once more to regular hours and steady 
work. ‘ 

In order to prevent the deterioration of workers who become unem- 
ployed, centers for training the unemployed, both men and women, 
were extended in scope during 1930. The training centers for men 
had an annual output of 8,500 and those for women of 4,400. 

In addition, centers were opened for the rehabilitation of men who 
have suffered from prolonged unemployment, in order that they 11) 
be better prepared, both as regards physique and mentality, for regain- 
ing a footing in industry. 

At the end of 1929 five Government training centers with a capac- 
ity of 1,200 had been opened. As the training lasts only from 8 to 
12 weeks, these centers were able to train upwards of 6,000 men 
during a year. In 1930 the persons trained increased to 7,5()\). 
The work of these special centers consists in outdoor and indoor 
instruction and training. 

When the men first enter these centers they have not done any 
steady work for some time and they are often undernourished. 
They are, therefore, started gradually. The nature and amoun' of 
work which each man is required to do is governed by his physical 
strength and general conditions. Good food and steady work pr- 
duces marked progress in the normal case and as the man’s condition 
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improves he is given more and harder work, being moved from one 


carefully graded gang to another; the last weeks of his course are 
spent under conditions which approximate as nearly as_ possible 
those of es gee industrial employment. 

Some men admitted are not able to do heavy work, and these 
receive a course suited to their physique. After training, such work- 
ers are directed to lighter employment. 

The employment service exerts every effort to find regular employ- 
ment for every man who has undergone a course of training in these 
centers. 

Germany ” 


l'nemployed young workers——The leading German labor organiza- 
tions, in cooperation with the organizations for public instruction and 
with the central committee of the German associations of youth, at 
the end of 1930 appealed to the Federal Government to provide for 
education of the unemployed, especially of young workers, suggested 
certain measures to be taken in this regard, and asked for a grant of 
money. 

The chairman of the Central Office for Employment Service and 
Unemployment Insurance sent a circular to all district and local labor 
offices on December 20, 1930. The circular called special attention 
to the condition and needs of unemployed young workers who have 
been out of work for a long period of time, and directed the district 


' and local labor officials to see to it that all the facilities provided for 


vocational education and training were utilized and that given direc- 
tions were followed to the fullest in respect to training the young 
workers, especially during the winter months. 

Compulsory public works.—In addition to ordinary public works 
there has been introduced a system of compulsory public works 
(Pflichtarbeit) for both young and adult unemployed workers in 
Germany. 

The purpose of these compulsory public works is not so much the 
production of economic values as of educational and corrective values. 
This work may be required from young workers whe receive unem- 
ployment insurance benefit or from adult unemployed workers who 
have exhausted both regular benefit and emergency allowances. 

On February 26, 1931, a delegation of organized workers presented 
a petition to the President of the Republic, pointing out the severity 
of unemployment in Germany, and declaring that such severe and 
prolonged unemployment entails great danger for the future of German 
economic life. . 


Netherlands * 


Tur Dutch national trade-union center recently held a special con- 
vention for the purpose of dealing with the unemployment problem 
in that country. Among other resolutions adopted was one relating 
to the ill effects of unemployment upon young workers. 





* The data on which this section is based are from Gewerkschafts-Zeitung, Berlin, Jan. 10 and 31, 
1931, pp. 26 and 76; and Vorwirts, Berlin, Feb. 27, 1931. 
’ Press Reports of the International Federation of Trade Unions, Amsterdam, Feb. 19, 1931. 
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In order to combat these ill effects, the labor unions propose: 

(1) That the period of compulsory instruction should be increased 
from 7 to 8 years and should not end until the age of 16. 

(2) Vocational training and general education should be promoted 
by making attendance at continuation schools compulsory up to |x 
years of age. 

(3) Up to 17 years of age young unemployed workers should, durine 
periods of unemployment, be compelled to attend day classes giving 
theoretical and practical instruction in trade and industry, handi. 
crafts, and general education. The teachers are to be taken whey 
possible from the ranks of the adult unemployed persons, mania! 
and nonmanual, and the whole work to be in Salbiteraifion with local 
youths’ associations, labor unions, and other interested local organizy- 
tions. 

(4) Unemployment insurance benefit should be paid to all young 
workers under the age of 21 years,who are no longer under com- 
pulsion to attend school, on condition that they are registered as 
being in search of work at the employment office, and that when it js 
possible they attend the above-named educational classes. 


English Unemployment Insurance Legislation 


“Th hae Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) states in its issue for 
March that a bill known as the “unemployment insurance act, 
1931,” recently passed both houses of Parliament and received the 
royal assent on March 3. The bill is short, containing only two 


sections. The first increases to £90,000,000 ($437,985,000) the limit 
upon the amount which the fund may borrow, while the second 
extends the period during which the transitional benefit, first author- 
ized by the act of 1927, may be drawn. 


Section 14 of the act of 1927 provided that persons over 18 years of age, making 
claims for unemployment benefit within 12 months of the coming into force of the 
act (on April 19, 1928) should be exempted for a further 12 months from com- 
pliance with ‘‘the first statutory condition,” which requires the payment of 30 
contributions in the two years preceding the claim. Such claimants, during the 
“transitional” period, have been required to prove the payment of only 8 contri- 
butions in the previous two years, or of 30 contributions at any time, provide 
they can show that they are normally employed in insurable employment, ai‘ 
will: normally seek to gain their livelihood by such employment. The period of 
12 months after the passing of the act was extended by subsequent enactments 
to 36 months; but, in the absence of fresh legislation, insured persons at present 
drawing benefit under the ‘‘transitional’”’ provisions would have begun to fal! 
out of benefit at various dates beginning on April 19 next. The present act 
maintains the right of such persons to claim benefit by extending the transitioua: 
period for another six months. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND RETIREMENT 





Retirement Act for Panama Canal Zone Employees 


RESIDENT Hoover, on March 2, 1931, approved an act (Public 

Bill No. 781) for the retirement of employees of the Panama Canal 
and Panama Railroad Co. on the Isthmus of Panama. The act will 
become effective July 1, 1931, and will supersede the provisions of the 
civil service retirement act of May 22, 1920, as amended,! extendin 
retirement benefits to those employees of the Panama Canal covere 
by that act. 

Analysis of Act 


Employees covered.—Employees of the Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad Co. who are citizens of the United States and whose tenure 
of employment is regular on the Isthmus of Panama. 

Retirement.—All employees covered by the act who have attained 
the age of 62 years and have rendered at least 15 years of service on the 
Isthmus are automatically separated from the service. Provision is 
made, however, for retention in the service for a term not exceeding 


"two years, upon the certification by the Governor of the Panama Canal 


to the Civil Service Commission of the efficiency and willingness of the 
employee to remain in the civil service and that the continuance of 
such employee therein would be advantageous to the service. At the 
end of the 2-year term, by similar approval and certification, the 
employee may be continued for an additional term not exceeding two 
years. However, no employee may be continued more than four years 
heyond the retirement age, unless certification is made by the Governor 
of the Panama Canal, approved by the Civil Service Commission, that 
by reason of special knowledge and qualifications the continuance of 
such employee would be advantageous to the service, then further 
extensions of two years may be granted. Provision is made in the 
act for optional retirement of an employee two years earlier than he 
would sghaarwise be eligible, provided = has rendered 30 years of 
service. For example, an employee eligible to retire at 62 years may 


jretire at the age of 60. 


_ An employee may also voluntarily retire on an annuity equivalent 
in value to the present worth of a deferred annuity beginning at the 
age at which the employee would otherwise have become eligible for 
retirement, provided he has attained the age of 55 years and has 
rendered at least 25 years of service, 15 years of which must have been 
rendered on the Isthmus of Panama. Also, an employee may vol- 
untarily retire provided he has attained 55 years of age and rendered 
30 years of service on the Isthmus (absence during the World War 
included), of which three years at least must have been in the employ- 
ment of the Isthmian Canal Commission, or between May 4, 1904, and 
April 1, 1914, in the employ of the Panama Railroad Co. 





‘See Labor Review, August, 1930, pp. 72-80. 
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Disability retirement—Any employee who has attained the ave 9 
55 years and has rendered 15 years of service on the Isthnius of 
Panama, who becomes physically or mentally disqualified to perfor 
his duties because of the strenuous or hazardous nature of the wor} 
shall upon request be retired on an annuity as provided in the ac 


An employee who has had five or more years of service and who befor 
becoming eligible for old-age retirement becomes totally disabled {o, 
useful and efficient service by reason of disease or injury not due ty 
vicious habits, intemperance, or willful misconduct on his part shall, 
upon request or order of the Governor of the Panama Canal, be retired 
and allowed an annuity. Claims under this provision of the act mus 
be applied for within six months from date of applicant’s separatioy 
from the service. A medical examination by a medical officer of the 
United States or a physician designated by the Commissioner oj 
Pensions is required. An annual examination of the employee js 


required (unless permanently disabled) until the regular retirement age, 
An annuity is discontinued upon recovery of the employee, or if he 
fails to appear for examination. No person shall be entitled to receive 
an annuity and workmen’s compensation benefits at the same tine, 
but the employee may elect to receive, for any part of the same period 
of time, whichever benefit is greater. 

Employees 55 years of age or over who have served 15 years or more 
and become involuntarily separated from the service (not by reason 
of misconduct or delinquency) are also entitled to certain benefits. 


Annuities and Refunds 


Tue ANNuITY allowed for old-age retirement under the act is— 

(1) A sum equal to $37.50 for each year of service (not to exceed 
30) either on the Isthmus of Panama or in the United States military 
or naval service in the Tropics; and 

(2) The amount of annuity purchasable with the.sum credited to 
the employee’s individual account including accrued interest, accord- 
ing to the experience of the Canal Zone retirement fund as shown by 
the tables of annuity values prepared by the board of actuaries; and 

(3) Thirty dollars for each year of service not allowed in (1) above, 

rovided the years of service in (3) shall not exceed the difference 
etween 30 and that allowed in (1); and 

(4) Thirty-six dollars for each year of service in the employ of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission or the Panama Railroad Co., between 
May 4, 1904, and April 1, 1914. 

It is provided that the total annuity paid (in paragraph (1)) shall 
not be less than an amount equal to the average annual basic salary 
(not to exceed $2,000) received by the employee during any five 
consecutive years (optional with the employee) multiplied by the 
number of years of service (not to exceed 30) and divided by 40. 
Under paragraph (3) the maximum amount is based on a salary not 
to exceed $1,600 a year. The annuity paid a retiring employee of the 
Panama Railroad Co. on June 30, 1931, shall be an amount equal to 
2 per cent of the average annual basic salary (not to exceed $5,\)()0) 
received by the employee during any five consecutive years (optional 
with employee) multiplied by the number of years of service rendered 
prior to July 1, 1931, and in addition to the amount to which the 
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mployee is entitled under section 6 of the act, exclusive of para- 
praph (4) above, for service rendered after June 30,1931. The annuity 
purchasable under paragraph (2) includes only contributions made 
after June 30, 1931. In computing the number of Er of service 
inder paragraphs (1) and (3) they shall not exceed the difference 
etween 30 and the number of years of service rendered prior to July 1, 
1931. Provision is made that in no case may the annuity exceed 
three-fourths of the average annual salary during any five consecutive 
Sears. An employee may elect to receive instead of the life annuity 
an increased annuity of the same value, with the condition, however, 
that no unexpended part of the principal at the annuitant’s death 
shall be returned. ‘The law provides that all periods of service shall 
be included for the purposes of the act and that the annuity shall be 
fixed at the nearest multiple of 12. All bonuses, allowances, overtime 
pay, or compensation given in addition to the basic salary, etc., shall 
be excluded from the operation of the act. 

An employee 55 years of age or over involuntarily separated from 

the service after 15 years of service and before becoming eligible for 
retirement may elect to be paid either (a) the amount of deductions 
with accrued interest; or (b) an immediate life annuity beginning at 
‘the date of separation from the service, having a value RW to 
‘the present worth of a deferred annuity beginning at the age at 
which the employee would otherwise have become eligible for retire- 
ment; or (ec) a deferred annuity beginning at the age at which the 
employee would otherwise become eligible for retirement computed as 
provided in section 6 of the act. 

An employee in the service not less than 15 years and who is be- 
tween 45 and 55 years of age and involuntarily separated from the 
service before the regular retirement age shall be entitled to a deferred 
annuity, and upon reaching 55 years of age may elect to receive an 
immediate annuity as provided in the above paragraph (b). The 
amounts deducted from the basic salary of each employee covering 
service rendered prior to the effective date of the act shall be credited 
to an individual account of such employee to be maintained by the 

' Panama Canal, and amounts deducted after July 1, 1931, less the 
sum of $1 per month, shall likewise be credited to such individual 
account. An employee covered by the act who is transferred to a 
position not within the purview of the act or who becomes separated 
from the service before becoming eligible for retirement shall be 
refunded the amount credited to his individual account with interest 
at 4 per cent per annum compounded on June 30 of each year. The 
total amount of deductions is returned with interest whenever an 
employee is involuntarily separated from the service. If an employee 
-Teenters the service the refund must be redeposited with interest 
before the employee may derive any benefits under the act. In case 
of death of an annuitant after retirement, but before he has received 
in annuities purchased by the employee’s contributions an amount 
equal to the total amount to his credit at the time of retirement, the 
amount remaining to his credit shall be paid in one sum to his legal 
representative unless the annuitant elected to receive an increased 
annuity. In case an employee dies without having attained eligi- 
bility for retirement or without having established a valid claim for 
an annuity, the total amount of his deductions with interest shall be 
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paid to the legal representative. If a former employee entitled io ¢}, 
return of the amount credited to his individual account becony 
legally incompetent, the total amount due may be paid to a dyly 
appointed guardian or committee. : 

The service which forms the basis for calculating the amount of any 
benefit is computed from the date of the original employment, whethe 
in the classified or unclassified service. An pis wat may receive 
both a pension for military or naval service and an annuity under thp 
act. However, if an employee elects to receive a pension under any 
law or retired pay on account of military or naval service or compensa. 
tion under the war risk insurance act, the period of his military or nays 
service upon which such pension is based shall not be included 
Periods of separation from the service and any leaves of absence with. 
out pay exceeding six months shall be excluded. The annuity is pay. 
able on the first business day of the month following the period for 
which the annuity shall have accrued, and the annuity commences 
from the date of separation from the service and continues during the 
life of the annuitant. 

All employees of the Panama Canal or Panama Railroad (‘%o, 
already retired under the provisions of the act of May 22, 1920, or the 
act as amended, or as extended by Executive orders, or under the 
provisions of the Panama Railroad pension plan, shall have their 
annuity computed and paid in accordance with this act, but in no case 
is the annuity to be ne my 

Those employees who left the service of the Panama Canal or 
Panama Railroad Co. on the Isthmus after August 1, 1920, and prior 


to the effective date of this act (not by reason of misconduct or delin- 
quency) without having been granted retirement annuities due to the 
fact that all of their service which would be allowable under the pro- 
visions of this act was not considered in computing the total service, 
or who are otherwise eligible (by paying the necessary contributions), 
shall after July 1, 1931, be paid annuities in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act. 


Source of Funds 


Funps are secured by deductions from the basic salary, pay, or 
compensation of all employees covered by the act, at the rate of 5 per 
cent of same. The amounts so deducted are deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States to the credit of the “Canal Zone 
retirement and disability fund” for the payment of annuities, refunds, 
and allowances provided in the act. The act directs the Commissioner 
of Pensions to ascertain the amounts due employees under the act o! 
May 22, 1920, and also directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
transfer such amount to the separate fund to be maintained under 
the act. The directors of the Panama Railroad Co. on the other 
hand are required to transfer to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
gross assets in the Panama Railroad pension fund, for credit to the 
new fund. 
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All employees covered by the act are deemed to have consented and 
woreed to the deductions. 

‘Employees who come within the provisions of the act after the 
fective date are required to deposit with the Treasurer of the United 
states to the credit of the Canal Zone retirement fund a sum equal to 
4 per cent of the employee’s basic salary received for services 
rendered from July 31, 1920, to June 30, 1926, and 3% per cent of the 
basic salary paid subsequent to the latter date, with interest at 4 per 
ent per annum. Nosuch deposit is required for services rendered 
or the Panama Railroad Co. prior to January 1, 1924. 


Administration 


Commissioner of Pensions.—The administration of the act is placed 
in the Commissioner of Pensions under the direction of the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs. An appeal to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs is allowed from a final order or action of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions. An annual report is required to be made by 
the Commissioner of Pensions and reports and recommendations of 
the board of actuaries must be transmitted to Congress. The Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs must annually submit to the Bureau of 
the Budget an estimate of appropriations necessary for the adminis- 
tration of the act. The Board of Actuaries must make a valuation of 
the fund at least every five years. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is also directed to invest the funds in 
interest-bearing securities of the United States or in Federal farm-loan 
bonds. No part of the moneys mentioned in the act are assignable, 
subject to execution, levy, attachment, garnishment, or other legal 
process. 
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Old-Age Pensions Paid by Labor Organizations, 1930 


N 1930, according to information furnished to the United States 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, 11 of the 12 labor organizations which 
have old-age pension systems paid in pensions the sum of $3,403,180 
to 13,049 pensioners. No data are available for 1930 for the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, but from statements in the brother- 
hood magazine, it appears that benefits are being paid at a lowered 
rate and a radical revision of the pension fund of that organization is 
under consideration. Omitting that organization, in the 4-year period, 
1927 to 1930, the number of pensioners of labor organizations has 
risen from 6,839 to 13,049—in other words, has nearly doubled— 
while old-age benefits have increased from $2,362,476 to $3,403,180, 
or 44 per cent. 
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The details for the various organizations which have pension p|,); 
are shown in the following table: 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PENSION, NUMBER OF PENSIONERS, AND AMOU\T pj 
BURSED FOR PENSIONS BY SPECIFIED TRADE-UNIONS, 1930 7 





| 
Requirements | | 
| for receipt of 
pension 





Labor organization | ae Amount of pension of pen- 
Mem- | sioners 
bership 
(years) 


| Number | 





Bricklayers. , AES 20 | $7 per week_- 

Bridge and structural-iron workers _ - 220 | $25 per month______- 
Carpenters _ _- peewee PE Bs 30 | $15 per month $_______ 
Electrical workers_--__-._..__--- . 20 | $42 per month________- 
Granite ceutters._............... os iy 25 | $60 per year‘#..._______ 
Locomotive engineers__________- 1 | $25-$65 per month 
Locomotive firemen and enginemen 2 | $30-$40 per month 
3, , Beer es ” 25 saad 
Printing pressmen____________- va 20 
10 
2 
20 








Quarry workers - eo 8 a bal aide ‘ 
Railroad trainmen..____._._____.__.______- | $30-$70 per month ___- 
Street-railway workers ! 2 $800 in lump sum --. 








Total, 1930. 
Total, 1927 "_ 


! Year ending June 30, 1930. 

? After 15 years’ membership regardless of age if disabled because of injury received at work. 
’ Paid quarterly. 

4 $10 per month for 6 months of the year. 

5 No data. 

6 Or younger, if disabled for work in the occupation. 

’7 Year ending June 20, 1930. 

’ Flat sum, deducted from death benefit. 

® Number paid lump sum in 1930. 

10 No age requirement, but must be totally and permanently disabled for work. 
1! Does not include 4,467 pensioners and $988,519 paid by locomotive engineers. 


During the past few years the subject of old-age pensions for 
members has received a large amount of attention from labor orgun- 
izations and-several have considered the advisability of adopting 1 
pension plan. In 1930, the annual meeting of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers passed a resolution favoring the establishment of 
both a home for aged and a pension scheme ‘“‘if conditions permit it.” 
The hotel and restaurant employees’ union has established a ‘trill 
blazers’ old-age pension fund” to which contributions are being 
invited from members, with the idea of accumulating money to be 
used eventually in the payment of pensions. The 1930 meeting 0! 
meat cutters and butcher workmen went on record as favoring the 
establishment of both a home for aged members and a pension pli! 
Under the action taken by the convention the approval of each loci! 
was necessary and this has now been obtained. An assessment of $2) 
has been levied on each member of the union, payment beginning 1! 
October, 1930, and continuing at the rate of $1 per month for *) 
months. Pensions will be payable at 65, after 20 years’ members), 
and retired members will be given their choice of a pension of $3!) pe! 
month or residence (himself and wife) in the home; the same opto! 
will be given to members disabled for work at the trade, after 10 yeu" 
membership. It is planned to finance the home by means of a !1ve- 
stock and ranching business owned and operated by the union throws! 
a subsidiary company. The locals will be urged to erect cottages 0! 
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the ranch, to be occupied by retired members, who will perform such 
tasks as they are fitted for. It is remarked that in this way the 
organization will be ‘‘setting its members up in a business that is right 
next door to their life work.” The plan also contemplates the educa- 


ion of orphans of deceased members. 


Local No. 306 (New York City) of the Motion Picture Machine 


'(Operators’ Union has recently established a pension system providing 
Yor pensions to members, disabled from accident or occupational 
‘disease, who have reached the age of 60 years and have been in good 
‘standing in the organization for 15 years. The plan went into oper- 
Bation i 1, 1931. The pension will be $25 a week. The funds 


Swill be raise 


at least in part by the operation of a truck advertising 


‘business which has been taken over by the union. 
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Benefits Paid by Photo-Engravers, 1930 


N 1930 the local and international organizations of the phovy. 
engravers paid in benefits to members the sum of $700,771 (10) 
including strike benefits of $95,644), according to the March, 193) 


issue of the American Photo-Engraver. 


The table following shows 


the amount paid for each type of benefit by the International Photo. 


Engravers’ Union and its locals. 


1930, was 8,992. 


Its membership in December 


LOCAL AND INTERNATIONAL BENEFITS PAID BY PHOTO-ENGRAVERS, 





Organization and benefit 


International organization: 
ee 
Tuberculosis 


Insurance (death and disability) 


, ee 


Local organizations: 
Death ; 
Tuberculosis 
Unemployment 
Sickness _- 


Number ‘ 
of Range of benefits 
locals 


paying 


$200 : 
| $15 per week 
$1,000 


| 


115 | $150-$1,735 ae 

$8.50 per month to $15 per week. 
315 | $12 to $25 per week_. 

419 | $7 to $22 per week-___ 


ST AE 
1 In 9 of these, benefits are paid through Pacific Coast Benefit Society. 
2 No data. 
3 In 1 of these, the benefit is a loan, to be repaid with interest. 
‘In 7 of these, benefits are paid through the Pacific Coast Benefit Society. 


The question of the provision of benefits for old-age and disability 
as well as of unemployment benefits, came up for discussion at the 
1930 convention. The executive council submitted data gathered by 
it showing the age and length of membership of the members. The 
data showed that 85 members would immediately be entitled to 
benefits under any old-age and disability pension plan; of these 8), 
only 15 were disabled because of old age. In view of the fact that a 
fund if created would therefore be used “primarily for incapacitated 
benefits, rather than old-age relief,’’ and that many of the disabled 
“are comparatively young men, making restrictive measures some- 
what impracticable, should we desire to assist all those in need,”’ the 
committee considering the matter recommended that action be 
deferred, and its recommendation was accepted by the convention 

As for the proposed unemployment benefit, the executive coun! 
was directed to prepare suitable amendments to the laws of the 
organization, establishing an unemployment fund for which eaci 
member would be assessed $2.25 per month until a sufficient amoul! 
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was obtained, and from which benefits of $7.50 per week would be 
paid for not to exceed 20 weeks in any one year. This proposition 
was submitted to referendum vote of the membership, as directed by 
the convention, and was defeated. 





- 
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Employees’ Participation and Investment Plan of Kansas City 


Public Service Co. 


HE employees’ participation and investment plan of the Kansas 
City Public Service Co., Kansas City, Mo., by which the 
employees will share in the net income of the company after bond 
interest is paid, was adopted by the board of directors, effective 


January 1, 1931. 


Under this plan the stockholders will set aside 25 per cent of the 
net income of the company for increased compensation to the 
employees and this participation will be determined quarterly on 
April 1, July 1, October 1, and January 1, and will be paid within 
30 days after each quarter. 

From the gross revenue of the company, plus the nonoperating 
income, will be deducted the following items, being the cost of 


’ conducting the business: 


All operating expenses, which term includes wages, materials, and supplies for 
operation and maintenance, depreciation and other operating reserves, cost of 
injuries, and damages, insurance, etc. 

Taxes, or reserves for taxes of every nature—city, county, State, and Federal. 

Interest on bonds or notes, or other funded debts or obligations, fixed charges 


or reserves for fixed charges. 


All employees who have been in continuous service with the 
company for one year will share in this fund except the chairman of 
the board, chairman of the executive committee, the president, the 
vice president and the vice president in charge of operations, and 
except those who violate the provisions of the contract of employ- 
ment. Employees who have not served for one year will participate 
beginning with the first quarter after becoming eligible. Each 
employee’s share will be based upon the proportion which his earnings 
for the quarter bear to the total pay roll of all eligible employees for 
that quarter. 

Two methods for the distribution of the participation fund were 
voted upon by the employees, the first providing that the employees’ 
share would be invested in the securities of the company and that 
certificates would be issued to each employee showing the amount of 
his interest in such securities, and the second providing for distribution 
incash. The employees by a vote of 2,206 to 32 voted in favor of the 
first method. 

Under the plan adopted an employee may sell his certificates 
(showing the amount of his interest in the securities owned) to 
another employee upon the approval of the trustees of the participa- 
tion fund. When an employee has certificates equaling the amount 


of a full share of stock or a bond, or both, he may exchange them for 


the amount of securities they represent. Such securities may either 
be held or sold to anyone. Upon aa the service an employee 
must cash in his certificates at the price for which the trustees can 
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sell the securities which the certificates represent. In the event of 
the death of an employee his estate must do likewise. 

The directors reserve the right to cancel or change the plan at the 
end of any quarter, “‘in line with their inherent authority to fix and 
change wages.” Any such action will not effect rights acquired unde; 
the plan prior to the date of any such cancellation or change. 





—, — 
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Oregon Social Insurance Investigative Commission 


N INVESTIGATIVE commission on social insurance legislation 

was authorized to be appointed by the Governor of Oregon under 
the provisions of an act (Acts of 1931, ch. 151) approved March 4, 1931. 
The commission of three members is empowered to make a study of 
(1) old-age pensions, (2) old-age insurance; and (3) unemployment 
insurance. The results of the investigation are to be reported to the 
next regular session of the State legislative assembly, which will }ye in 
January, 1933. 

The survey by the commission is to include ‘the investigation o/ 
plans for contributions by the citizens of Oregon, and the State, to a 
fund or funds to be created and administered by the State for the 
relief of the aged and the unemployed citizens of the State of Oregon.” 
The commissioners appointed to conduct the investigation are to 
serve without compensation, but necessary traveling and other 
expenses, including the employment of clerical assistants within the 
appropriation limit of $1,500, are allowable. 





Introduction of Group Insurance in Germany 


HE Adam Opel Co., one of the leading manufacturers of aiito- 
mobiles in Germany, has concluded an agreement by which group 
life insurance totaling 12,500,000 marks ($2,975,000) was taken ou! 
on its employees.' This is the first instance of the adoption of this 
particular form of insurance in Germany. The experience acquired 
by American companies in this field was drawn upon and the policy 
is based, in its major aspects, on similar policies in the United States. 
General provisions of the policy.—The monthly premium paid by the 
employee amounts to 1.25 marks (30 cents) entitling him to a coverage 
of 2,500 marks ($595). The amount of the premium remains con- 
stant and there are no restrictions as to age and physical condition 
of the employees. No medical examination is required. When an 
employee is discharged or quits of his own accord his policy becomes 
void, but in case of sickness, lay-off, or vacation, not exceeding six 
months, the insurance is kept in force under certain conditions. An 
employee who quits voluntarily has the right to convert his group 
insurance policy into an individual policy without a medical examina- 
tion at advantageous rates and under favorable conditions. In case 
of complete and permanent disability before reaching the age of 6!) 
the insurance will be paid in 40 monthly installments of 62.50 marks 
($14.78) each. 





1 Report of C, W. Gray, United States vice consul, Berlin, Germany, Feb. 20, 1931, 
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Significance of policy.—In Germany social insurance (for old age, 
sickness, and unemployment) has reached a very advanced state of 
development, whereas group insurance had its origin in the United 
States. Hence, group insurance must be regarded by the German 
people as a supplement to the other existing forms of social insurance. 
it is certain that the people of Germany are “‘insurance conscious’”’ 
and it is also true that the existing economic crisis with its attendant 
unemployment has subjected the present system of social insurance 
to the severest test. Nevertheless, just at the moment when the 
existence of the old forms of social insurance is threatened, group 
insurance has made its appearance in Germany. One provision of 
the agreement is that 75 per cent of the company’s employees would 
have to enter before it becomes effective and it is important to note 
that within a month 90 per cent have signified their willingness to do 
so. It will be interesting to see if other large industrial organizations 
follow the example of this company. 


— oon 





Cost of Social Insurance in Italy 


ROM an article in L’Organizzazione Industriale for January, 

1931, entitled ‘Il Costo delle assicurazioni sociali’”’ the following 
figures are taken showing the amount of contributions by the employ- 
ers, employees, and the State for social insurance, and the number of 
workers insured : 


NUMBER OF WORKERS INSURED AND AMOUNTS OF CONTRIBUTION BY EMPLOY- 
ERS AND BY EMPLOYEES 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira=5.23 cents] 

































































Contributions by Contributions by 
| Number employers employees 
Type of insurance Year | of workers |— 
insured ee U.s 
. i * - : - ». Cur- 
Lire rency Lire rency 

Invalidity and old age: | 
Compulsofy.i... 2. -.....5. 1929 | 5, 700, 000 208, 707, 000 (510, 915, 376 | 208, 707, 000 |$10, 915, 376 
Vente os ...-e UEP len icmsiveies cttlpemcnieetam bet ERE SE 7, 556, 000 395, 179 
Certain classes... ___- i ; .| 1929 600, 000 34, 056, 015 1, 781, 130 23, 503, 000 1, 229, 207 
Se afi hosted od SRC ae. 15, 265, 848 798, 404 | 11,054, 579 578, 154 
Unemployment___.....___-- 1929 | 4,300,000 | 66,730,000 | 3,489,979 | 66,730,000 | 3, 489, 979 
Tuberegietsee occ... ...---. _....} 1929 | 5, 700, 000 67, 783, 366 3, 545,070 | 67, 783, 366 3, 545, 070 
Sickness (new Provinces)... ___- 1928 198, 871 12, 946, 332 677,093 | 17, 234, 223 901, 350 
Mater sas. i... 5.2 _| 1929 873, 502 3, 812, 683 199, 403 2, 876, 235 150, 427 
pa PE Aes Se a ae ee 1 8, 000, 000 . |} Se Soen ee 
Industemeaeene.2_: 2. ..5.1 BOT bi c..--..-.) SR OP TT, S74, Wee 1... - 5222} e ee 
Agricultural accident........__._..__] 1927 |_......._..] 34,559,000] 1,807, 436 j____- Seer Meee ae 
le A eT UL ce 1 2, 000, 000 1 104, 600 |________- eetie 2) THe 
Tee... AA AL GA ae -| 787, 980, 744 41, 211, 864 | 405, 444, 403 | 21, 204, 742 

| 
Estimated. 


_ In addition the State contributes yearly 1,500,000 lire ($78,450) for 
invalidity and old-age insurance and 742,914 lire ($38,854) for ma- 
ternity insurance. From the above statements it will be seen that 
the employers contribute nearly two-thirds of the insurance fund. 
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Growth of Mechanization in Agriculture and its Relation {, 
Labor Productivity 


. 


HE increasing mechanization of agricultural operations in various 
countries, and its effect on pele in tei employment, is discussed 
by the chief of the agricultural service of the International Labo, 
Office in an article in the International Labor Review for March, 193}. 
With the exception of the gathering of tree and bush fruits, which 
seems to defy mechanization, the writer states that there is not a process 
in connection with staple crops which has not received attention from 
the inventors of agricultural machinery, and certain processes having 
to do with work on living animals—such as shearing of sheep and milk- 
ing of cows—have also bases successfully mechanized. However, the 
difficulties of mechanizing agricultural operations are so great that 
only occasionally is a satisfactory invention launched, and wher 
launched it naturally attains immediate popularity only in those 
centers which have an opportunity of knowing about it. When very 
striking it becomes internationally popular, but inventions capable of 
attaining an international status are comparatively rare. The need 
and desire for these mechanical aids is indicated by the adoption in 
each country of any device which offers real hope of assistance. 

In Germany the number of farms using one or more machines in- 
creased from 391,746 in 1882 to 2,029,770 in 1925, in spite of a loss of 
national territory, although the number of farms using machinery in 
1925 was less than 40 per cent of the farms in the country. Some of 
the machines m use were very small, but it is pointed out that a small 
device, such as a hand separator or a chaff cutter, may save a great 
deal of labor and that the increase in such small and simple machines 
is one of the greatest advances which modern agriculture can make in 
many countries. A simple form of seeding machine is reported to have 
become very popularin Germany, about a quarter of the farms of from 
5 to 10 hectares (12.35 to 24.71 acres) owning such a machine. 

The most striking feature of the mechanization of German farms, 
the article states, is the adoption of electric power, 12.6 per cent of all 
farms having some form of electricity installed in 1925, and nearly 
one-tenth of all primary power and one-fifth of the electric power 
belonged to agriculture. In England and Wales, on the other hand, 
the use of electricity on farms had made little progress by 1925. |n 
these countries oil or petrol engines had posit | great popularity and 
had increased in number from 6,911 in 1908 to 56,744 in 1925. The 
use of motor tractors, practically nonexistent in Germany, had grown 
rapidly, 15,000 having come into use since 1913. The use of steam 
engines in all three countries had declined. In the Union of South 
Africa, where the use of machinery in agriculture has been slowly 
increasing in recent years, the tractor suddenly became immensely 
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popular among farmers, the number imported in 1929 being 2,690 in 
comparison with only 167 in 1924. 

Steady progress has been made in the mechanization of agricultural 
operations in France, but here, as in Germany, the most important 
development has been the rapid growth in the utilization of electric 
power. In France, and also in Czechoslovakia, the extension of elec- 
tric power supply to rural communities has been assisted by legislation 
and the establishing of public funds for the purpose. 

One of the most striking illustrations of the rapid increase in the 
use of a particular mechanical device in agriculture is the harvesting 
machine known as the combine. This, together with the tractor and 
the motor truck, is credited with having revolutionized the wheat- 


' growing methods in the western Great Plains of the United States. 


The number of combines manufactured in the United States in 1929 
was 36,957, as compared with 270 in 1914. A phenomenal increase 
has taken place in the use of these machines in Canada, the number 
in use in western Canada in 1929 being reported as 7,255 in comparison 
with only 2 in 1922. In Argentina the spread of the combine is said 
to constitute the most impressive movement in the adoption of new 
agricultural machinery, and it is used in the harvesting of 30 per cent 
of the wheat surface of the country. In fact, the article states, the 
spread of the combine in Argentina preceded by a few years its enthu- 
siastic adoption in Canada and the United States. Of 68,755 harvest- 
ing machines of all kinds in Argentina in 1929, 21,755 were combines. 
The use of combine harvesters 1s said to be universal in Australia. <A 
threshing device was attached to a certain type of Australian stripper, 
the combination being known as the stripper-thresher, of which it has 
been said that ‘‘it is a labor saver for Australian wheat growers to the 
value of many millions sterling. It put Australia on the map as a 
wheat-producing and exporting country * * * and saved in har- 
vesting expenses as much per bushel as would rail the grain to the 
seaboard and freight it to Europe.” The total value of the reaper- 
threshers or harvesters imported by Australia from Canada and the 
United States increased from £24,583 in 1922-23 to £135,195 in 
1927-28. 

“Thus,” the article states, ‘‘some form of the ‘combine’ harvesting 
principle is in use in all the great grain-producing countries outside 
Europe.” As regards European countries, ‘‘so intrinsically important 
is the combine that these countries have latterly felt compelled to 
investigate its use, even where at first sight it is unsuitable to their 
national systems of farming.’”’ In England, Germany, Italy, and 
France the first trials of the combine were made comparatively 
recently. In Hungary its use is said to be apparently unknown. 
The Union of South Africa first tried it out in 1929. 

The merit of the.‘‘reaper-thresher”’ or ‘‘combine,” as described by 
the writer, is that “it combines (whence its name) the cutting and 
the threshing processes on one machine; the binding and the stacking 
processes fall out entirely; and as the wheat is never bound up, it has 
neither to be unbound nor transported to be fed to the threshing 
drum; the grain falls threshed into the wagon accompanying the 
cutting mechanism, and this only needs to be emptied from time to 
time. Grains can be entirely machine-handled, not merely at certain 
points but from the field right through to the baking house.”’ 
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In order to form a correct idea of what figures on the increased 
purchase of machinery in farming really portend, the writer points 
out that the social investigator “will keep his eye on the geerg| 
steady advance in mechanization going on everywhere, and will note 
the gradual elimination of unsuitable machines in which at one tinge 
high hopes were placed; and on the other he will be particularly aliy, 
to the special developments which, with astonishing and dranjati: 
rapidity, are likely to cause a revolution of methods in the districts 
where they can be applied. Statistics of the use of agricultural 
machinery, defective and very limited as they are in the first place, 
need a deal of interpretation before their social significance, i. e., their 
probable effects on the economics of farming and of farming labor. 


can be grasped.” 


The use of machnery will not, of course, change the essential nature of agri- 
cultural operations; crops will continue to grow in the spring, to flourish in the 
summer, and to ripen in the autumn. But machines will alleviate the necessity 
for calling on such an inordinate mass of outside seasonal labor at certain times 
of the year, especially if they take over essential “‘residual”’ operations; they wil! 
therefore be an important contribution to the very much needed decasualizatioy 


of rural labor. 
The machine becomes the seasonal thing, instead of the manual labor of human 


beings. For instance, a combine is in use for 12 to 15 days only during the whole 
year; if it works all day and all night, with a double staff, it may even finish its 
annual quantum of work in 5 to 8 days and then be laid aside for the whole of the 
rest of the year. Nevertheless, it is to be observed that, in Europe, the intro- 
duction of a great deal of machinery might eventually abolish the system of the 
winter maintenance wage, and the result might be to bring out more clearly the 
essentially seasonal nature of agricultural operations (the opposite result from 
that in America). 


Effect of Mechanization on Output 


Tue following information, based on a report published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 1920, and quoted from 
the article under review, shows the very great increase in produc- 
tivity resulting from the use of mechanical devices. 

* * * Qne man, working without machinery, can take 28.1 minutes to 
unload 42 bushels of corn (maize) in the ear and 25.6 minutes to unload 85 
bushels of oats; working with machinery he can complete these operations in 7.8 
and 7.9 minutes, respectively. One man and 2 horses, working without ma- 
chinery, can haul and spread 44 bushels of manure in 68.4 minutes; with a me- 
chanical spreader, and working with 2, 3, or 4 horses, he can haul and spread 65 
bushels in 45.6 minutes. One man, working by hand, can cut and shock 1.28 
acres of corn per day; with the assistance of machinery and horses, working as 
the member of a crew, he can cover 1.9 acres, i. e., his performance rises 50 per 
cent; if, instead of husking the corn by hand, he uses a mechanical picker, |iis 
performance rises 35 per cent; and his work is not nearly so heavy. 


In the course of an investigation of the use of agricultural machinery 
and its relation to labor in England and the British dominions, 
“horsemen in Australia, supplied with large teams and large machines, 
were reported as able to accomplish ‘four to five times’ as much work 
as a man driving the usual English 2-horse team. In New Zealand the 
larger plow machinery reduced the cost of man-labor, as compa'ed 
with England, ‘by two-thirds or one-half.’ In Canada a gang o! 7 
men on an improved steel thresher worked at ‘approximately double 
the rate’ worked by 11 men on an English thresher; and so on.”’ 

A well-informed Canadian observer is reported to have stated t/i:! 
in one district in Canada 18 men supplied with improved machinery 
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were doing what would have been the harvesting work of 90 men 
five years earlier; in Canada, according to this authority, ‘“‘on the 
modern mechanized farming basisonlargerfarms * * * one man 
does the work of four; * * * man-power is four times as effec- 


‘tive in production-earning power as it was a decade ago.” 


Figures on the average value of production (at 1911 price 


levels) per person engaged in farming industries, in manufactures, and 


in all industries combined in Australia showed an increase in crop 
production from £135 in 1911 to £202 in 1924, and in dairying, 
from £315 to £560, while in manufactures the increase was only from 
£162 to £174, and in all industries combined, from £218 to £236. 


Index numbers of productive efficiency in 1924, based on these figures, 
and using 1911 as 1000, were 1505 for crop production and 1779 for 


dairying, as compared with 1075 for manufactures and 1079 for all 
industries combined. This dramatic rise in efficency in crop pro- 
duction and in dairying, as compared with the small increase for 


manufactures and for all industries combined has been “‘unhesitatingly 
' ascribed to the large-scale introduction of machinery into these two 
> branches of farming since 1911.” 


Although mechanization in farming, if it continues on any very 


' considerable scale, means lack of employment for wage earners in 
agriculture, the writer states that opinions coming from agricultural 


_ workers’ organizations have been “‘in the direction of supporting the 


' modernization, i. e., the mechanization, of the agricultural industry,” 


and that, moreover, ‘such opinions appear to be supported by the 
general body of workers, in spite of the fact that they are clearly 
menaced when there is an undue influx of rural labor into urban 


employments.” 
In connection with the expressed approval of agricultural workers’ 


: organizations of agricultural mechanization, two points have been 
- made: First, that whatever steps are taken must be taken in consul- 
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tation with the workers and, second, that the resulting mechanical 


saving must be for the good of the workers. The first point was made 
the subject of a resolution at the second congress of the International 
Federation of Christian Agricultural Workers’ Trade Unions, held in 
1928, in which ‘‘the workers claim the right to fullest collaboration 
in laying down the principles for, and in applying the details of, new 
rationalized arrangements.”’ 

The writer believes that the permanent benefits which may accrue 
to the workers may ultimately be reduced to two—saving of fatigue 
and shorter working time, the more fundamental in his opinion being 
shorter working time. 
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Union-Management Cooperation on the Railroads 


UF caste extenuivaiy as ates cooperation on the railroads is treate, 
quite extensively in a recently published book on that subject, by 
Louis Aubrey Wood, associate professor of economics in the Univer. 
sity of Oregon.! 

The investigation and study made by Professor Wood shows tha; 
four major systems of rail transportation in the United States and 
Canada, having together about one-sixth of the total combined rail- 
road mileage of the two countries, have adopted a union-management 
cooperative agreement with their mechanical departments. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. began to test out a cooperative 
plan in its mechanical department in 1923 and accepted it in 1924 for 
the transportation department and the department of maintenance of 
way and structures, in addition to the mechanical department. Nine 
trade-unions have been pledged to cooperation on this railroad through 
its extension beyond the mechanical department. These include the 
Grand International Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of 
Railway Conductors of America, the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, the American Train Dispatchers Association, the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, and the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 

The Canadian National Railway Co. in January, 1925, introduced 
union-management cooperation in its mechanical department, and 
this system of cooperation is now effective on all the lines that it owns 
and operates except the Central Vermont Railway (Inc.), a subsidiary 
under independent management with mileage in the New England 
States, and the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Railway Co., a directly 
managed subsidiary in Minnesota. 

The Chicago & North Western Railway Co., in 1925, adopted a plan 
of systematized cooperation for its mechanical department, which now 
functions on all of its directly operated lines, although not on its 
subsidiary, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway (». 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., estab- 
lished a plan of cooperation in its mechanical department in 1926 and 
has extended this plan to all its repair stations—130 shops, engine 
houses, and car yards. 

No positive declaration is made in any of the cooperative agree- 
ments of the four rail transportation systems that such agreements 
would stabilize employment, but each system has enunciated a new 





1 Wood, Louis Aubrey: Union-Management Cooperation on the Railroads, New Haven, Yale U nivers!!) 
Press, 1931. 
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set of principles on the subject. of employment, has authorized a 
recularization of employment in its mechanical department, and has 
made some progress in extending similar principles to its department 
of maintenance of way and structures. 

The cooperative plan of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, according 
to the text of the agreement between it and the System Federation No. 
30, was ‘‘intended to help the stabilization of employment on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, thereby producing a situation of satisfied 
and contented personnel with improved morale and consequent 
improvement in the service and production by greater and better 
quality of work.” No agreement has been entered into between the 
Canadian National Railway Co. and its shop employees to stabilize 
employment, although executive officers of the system have asserted 
in writing at different times that every effort would be made to sta- 
bilize employment conditions. The Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way’s systematized cooperative program of 1925 stated that regular 
employment would be of foremost advantage to the workers and also 
helpful to the company and gave assurance that an arrangement 
would be effected in the mechanical department which would “ulti- 
mately and without delay permit work being performed by the mini- 
mum number of employees consistent with the various classes of work 
available.”” The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
in its memorandum of principles for union-management cooperation 
proposed ‘‘to devise means and adopt ways to put into effect such 
manufacturing practices as would be of greatest assistance in lending 
security to employment. ’’ 

According to statements made by the managements of the railroads 
having cooperative agreements, their employees in the mechanical 
departments have a keen interest in securing new and improved 
machinery in order that better work may be done. The superin- 
tendent of the passenger-coach department of the Milwaukee shop of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad stated that during 
a period of 32 months from April 19, 1926, to December 26, 1928, about 
90 articles of equipment were purchased on the advice of the coopera- 
tive committee and that no form of shop equipment is now secured 
except with the cooperative approval. In the program of cooperation 
issued by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 1924, “tool equipment’”’ 
was specifically mentioned as a topic that might be profitably discussed 
at local cooperative meetings. A cooperative bulletin, released at a 
western region shop of the Canadian National Railway System in 1927, 
pointed out that more harmonious relations would be maintained 
between management and men if all important changes in machine 
and other tool equipment were fully treated by cooperative committees 
before being put into effect. 

it would seem from statements made by the managements of the 
railways adopting the cooperative plan that there had been a marked 
improvement in the relations between the managements and their 
<a 

aniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
states that ‘‘ Under cooperation working contracts and the tasks to be 
performed on the railroad have remained fundamentally the same, 
but a different state of mind has been observable since its introduction _ 
both among the management and the men,” He explains that “It 
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gives to every employee an enlightened and enlarged view of his ow» 
worth and importance as a part of the great organization known as {he 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.” 

Sir Henry Thornton said: “The Canadian National Railway (.’s 
purpose to secure a maximum of efficiency in all its services would 
only be obtainable through a combined effort on the part of the min- 
agement and the men.” 

The management of the Chicago and North Western Railway in its 
cooperative program is “‘interested in the constant and efficient ise 
of its shop facilities, and for the achievement of these aims is dependent 
upon the freely given help of its shop workers.” 


sd 0 a 
Studies of Industrial Relations 


PON request of the International Labor Conference, madein 19s, 

the International Labor Office has initiated a series of studies 1 
industrial relations in specific organizations. The aim of the studies 
is to ascertain what the actual development has been in relations }e- 
tween employers and employees, both as regards relations in the works 
and negotiations between organizations. The first of the published 
studies projected under this plan has recently appeared.! It contains 
individual studies for five enterprises, namely, the Siemens Works, the 
Lens Mining Co., the London Traffic Combine, the State Mines of 
the Saar Basin, and the Bata Boot and Shoe Factory, located, respec- 
tively, in Germany, France, England, the Saar, and Czechoslovakia. 
These were selected rather as illustrations than as patterns, and cover 
a variety of industries, i. e., electrical manufacture, mining, passenger 
transport, and boot and shoe manufacture. 


Siemens Works 


Ir is stated that the history of the Siemens Works is closely bound 
up with the history of the electrical industry in Europe. Organized 
in 1847, the company pay roll at the time this study was made included 
138,000 persons. ‘The firm deals with various trade-unions because 
of the variety in types of workers. The firm has also a long tradition 
of workers’ representation, and there are works councils in its various 
branches. 

Annual leave with pay is given every worker with six months’ 
service on Aprillofany year. The period of leave varies from three 
to eight working-days according to length of service. Special leave 
up to 18 working-days is granted for employees whose period o! 
service is very long. 

A unique provision of the employment system is that one disabled 
man must be employed for every 50 workers taken on. The centra! 
employment office is responsible for seeing that the number of dis- 
abled men does not fall below this quota. 

An apprenticeship system is in force and systematic training |s 
provided. About 100 apprentices start their apprenticeship yearly 
in five schools in various works. The course is generally of four years’ 





1 International Labor Office. Studies and Reports, series A (Industrial Relations), No, 33: Studies on 
Industrial Relations, Geneva, 1930, 
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duration. Particularly able apprentices are given scholarships ena- 
bling them to attend craft schools of higher technical institutions and 
they may or may not return to the Siemens Works. Special training 
is also afforded for engineers, commercial apprentices, typists, and 
foremen, 

Active cooperation against accidents and to improve health is found. 
Not only are general laws dealing with accident prevention and health 
matters enforced, but voluntary arrangements are entered into and a 
suggestion system is in force for improving conditions. 

In addition to the statutory systems provided for insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, and pensions, the Siemens Works provide 
additional pension and insurance benefits for which the company 
pays. Also, the workers are encouraged to participate in a group 
insurance system and to enter an arrangement for securing additional 
accident insurance. ‘The company also gives end-of-the-year bonuses 
and jubilee gifts and offers a salaried employees’ savings scheme. 

Particular attention is paid to the welfare of the staff. Welfare 
machinery includes mess rooms, homes and institutions, library, clubs, 
and houses. In Siemensstadt, where many of the force are employed, 
the firm undertook the construction of a garden city in 1922, and 500 
houses have been built, each with a garden. 


Lens Mining Co. 


Destruction of the mines of the Lens Mining Co. during the 
World War made it necessary to launch a costly and time-consuming 
reconstruction | ao before the mines could again be worked, and 
it was not until 10 years after the war that the mines reached their 
pre-war output. The company employs 20,000 workers in coal get- 
ting and auxiliary undertakings, such as a power station, coke fur- 
naces, and a factory for synthetic ammonia production. 

Because of the original isolation of the Lens mining concession it 
was necessary to set up complete workers’ villages. , addition to 
these villages there are centers maintained by the company, provid- 
ing health and social features. A complete center includes a dispen- 
sary with a doctor and nurses, a church, an infant school, boys’ 
school, girls’ school, school for housekeeping and sewing, a dressmak- 
ing shop, workers’ club and sports club, and a branch of the coopera- 
tive society of company employees. 

In the Lens mines, as in other French coal fields, there is a threefold 
system of industrial relations, in the pit (or auxiliary undertakings), 
in the company, and in the district. In fixing wages, action has been 
based mainly on variations in the cost of living. 

Because of the postwar labor shortage in France, engagement of 
adequate labor has made it necessary to go outside the territorial 
limits of the country. Recruiting abroad is carried on through a cen- 
tral organization of employers, the Central Committee of the Collieries 
of France. This organization submits a statement of needs to the 
General Society of Immigration, a private organization set up to facil- 
itate importation of labor. Workers secured receive traveling ex- 
penses for themselves, and 75 per cent of the traveling expenses of 
their families is refunded. The contract is for one year, during which .- 
time deductions are made from the worker’s wages amounting to 45 
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per cent of the traveling expenses of his family. Upon termination 
of contract the employer’s obligations cease. 

Employment is judged to be fairly stable, because of the number 
of workers who have obtained medals for 30 years’ continuous service 
with the company. Transfer of miners found physically unfit, from 
trying jobs to jobs requiring less strain, may be arranged. Wh len 
dismissal becomes necessary, a week’s notice is given and there is 10 
procedure for appeal. 

Wage earners are not entitled to paid vacations. Salaried em- 
ployees, as well as overmen and overseers, have a week’s vacation 
with pay, while engineers and higher officials have 21 days. 

Coal allowances are made to workers, and housing is supplied at g 
nominal rent. 

Accident, invalidity, and old-age insurance are governed by gen- 
eral legislation. Sickness insurance is carried out by the Mutual Aid 
Society of the Lens Mines, and equal contributions are paid by 
employer and worker. The Lens Mining Co. also grants special 
allowances to salaried employees or workers who have had 30 years’ 
service with the company. 

The social institutions provided are classed under child welfare 
work, workers’ education, and workers’ recreation and sports. 


London Traffic Combine 


Tu1s group of companies, forming what is officially known as the 
London Traffic Combine, is engaged in passenger transport within 
the area of Greater London. In addition to operating underground 
railways, busses, and street cars, the combine has its own power station 
and repair shops, carries on its own publicity and advertising, and 
operates a catering business. The total staff amounts to 44,000 
persons. 

The officer of the combine primarily concerned with industrial 
relations is the staff officer. His work includes the review and check 
of salaries, wages, hours, conditions of service, establishment and 
maintenance of records, conduct of the suggestions bureau, the 
conduct of the employment registry, ete. 

The combine has relations with various joint bodies, employers’ 
organizations, and trade-unions. Willingness is shown to negotiate 
with unions regarding conditions of work, but the combine reserves 
the right to decide on questions of management (including disciplinary 
matters). 

The salaries of persons in clerical and technical positions are 
reviewed twice a year. Besides the regular promotions, there are 
merit increases poet § lump-sum bonuses. 

Annual leave with pay is provided in varying amounts. For 
example, on main-line railways 6 week days are given after 12 montlis 
of service. Other groups have up to 8 days after 12 months of service. 

Training and education are used to develop men to take over 
supervisory and executive responsibility and to train conductors, 
drivers, and inspectors and even restaurant attendants. Thus, there 
is a railway training school; an omnibus training school, and a cookery 
school. 
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Accident prevention is the responsibility of the principal officers of 
local units. One means of coordinating their efforts is by the use of 
bulletins and literature issued by the National Safety First Associa- 
tion of London. First-aid equipment is provided in accordance with 
requirements under the factories act. 

Insurance, workmen’s compensation, pensions, and friendly bene- 

fts are extended beyond the statutory requirements, the combine 
providing a superannuation fund for the administrative staff, pensions 
to supervisory staff, and ex gratia pensions and grants. There are 
also a number of voluntary schemes administered by the staff. 
The various companies under the London Traffic Combine pay par- 
ticular attention to welfare. Mess rooms, sport associations, insti- 
tutes for social and educational purposes, and a staff magazine are a 
part of the welfare program. 


State Mines of the Saar Basin 


Discovery of coal in the Saar Basin was the dominant factor in 
the development of a densely populated industrial area there. On 
October 31, 1929, the registered staff of the Saar mines included 
60,359 manual workers and 3,391 engineers and salaried employees. 
The organization is described as made up of: “‘A purely French 
management, an entirely German staff of manual workers, and a 
staff of salaried employees composed of both Germans and French- 
men—these are the human factors, so to speak, of the problem of 
industrial relations in the Saar, which for this reason assumes the 
dimensions of a problem of international administration.”’ 

The German employees are represented in six trade-unions. In 
addition, the staff of French employees has formed a union of about 
400 members and only the French engineers remain outside any trade 
organization. When agreement can not be reached directly between 
the unions and the general directorate, controversial matters must be 
referred to the administrative board in Paris, or to the Minister of 
Public Works, to whom the whole administration of the mines is 
subordinated. 

Technical education is an important feature, for by this means the 
administration is provided with the necessary staff. An interesting 
innovation introduced by the French administration has been pay- 
rp - full of pupils in the school of mines during the whole period 
ot study. 

No special department of safety is maintained. The police regula- 
tions for the mines leave it to the management of a mine to decide 
whether timbering is necessary. Measures have been taken for in- 
creased and more efficient ventilation, and the use of explosives is 
intrusted to trained shot firers only. 

All workers of 18 years of age and over are entitled to a vacation of 
3 days after 1 year of service, 4 days after 2 years, and 6 days after 
3 years or more. 

Little has been done by the mines administration in the way of 
direct social work. Provision stores which were supplied in early 
days proved unsuccessful, and this work was accordingly left to 
workers’ cooperative societies. The extension of administration 
housing has also been abandoned, and instead, in 1925, money to the 
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amount of 7,000,000 francs was advanced to the miners’ insurance, 
fund in order that more funds might be available to grant loans tp 
workers who wished to own dwellings. The sum loaned has 1, 
been repaid, and no new loans have since been granted by the 
administration. : 


Bata Boot and Shoe Factory 


Some 10 years ago Zlin, Czechoslovakia, was an isolated village 
Within it, during the intervening decade, has developed what to-day 
is the largest boot and shoe factory in Europe. By 1928, the Bats 
Boot and Shoe Factory was employing 12,000 workers and its prod - 
tion was 75,000 pairs of shoes a day. 

Two main properties are included in the Bata undertaking, a {c- 
tory center surrounded by a circular wall, and a town with shops 
restaurant, motion-picture theater, workers’ houses, schools, 
boarding house for girls, and a lodging house for apprentices. 

Production is prorated for two 26-week periods in the year and 
— department, the central department, is responsible for seeing 
that nothing prevents the production plan from being carried through. 

Bata, the founder of the enterprise, has sought to make the 
worker feel that he is a partner in the undertaking at Zlin and not 
just working for wages. ‘Teamwork constitutes the best system of 
control. Workers who through carelessness reduce the output of 
their particular group are reprimanded and, if necessary, eliminated 
by their own mates. Bata himself maintains absolute authority and 
reserves the right of being final arbiter in any internal dispute that 
may arise. However, he must accept the works council provided for 
in Czechoslovak legislation. 

A new worker is on probation for two weeks. He receives a con- 
tract setting forth conditions of employment and weekly wages, ani 
any change in duties makes it necessary for his contract to be renewed. 

oung workers are taken on who can be trained in the establish- 
ment. Apprenticeship is favored, and both general and technica! 
education are provided. From his first week at Zlin the apprentice 
earns a wage adequate for maintenance. 

One week's leave with pay is granted annually to all members o/ 
the staff. For this purpose a week’s pay is the average week’s pay 
earned during the year. Preference is given to a general plan 
shutdown, rather than a system of granting workers leave in turn. 

About 30 per cent of the entire staff shares in the profits. Hal! 0! 
the profit earned is distributed each week and the other half is paid 
into the factory account to draw interest at 10 per cent for the owner. 
As regards unemployment insurance a difficult situation exists. 
Czechoslovak law provides that only trade-unionists are insurable, 
and only a small proportion of Bata employees are therefore eligib!e. 

The medical department of the factory is responsible for prevention 
of accidents, industrial hygiene, lighting, dust removal, and gener! 
protection of health. | 

A social department is intrusted with the general administration ©! 
the various institutions. It is an autonomous organization, with an 
annual budget, housed in a special building. In addition to its duties 
of administering the nursery, schools, etc., this department organiz:s 
entertainments and administers the birth bounty in the form of « 
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savings account which is added to annually as long as the father or 
mother of a child remains with the factory. 

Housing, food, and clothing at cost, and hospitalization, are also 
» part of the industrial relations program in the Bata Boot and Shoe 


Factory. 
—— 0-0-0 


New Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce in Brazil 


Y EXECUTIVE decree (No. 19433) of the Provisional Govern- 

ment of Brazil, a Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce 
was established on November 26, 1930, under the direction of Lin- 
dolpho Collor, according to a report from vice consul Leo P. Hogan, 
at Rio de Janeiro, dated January 13, 1931. 

The institutions and services which will be combined in the new 
ministry include the National Labor Council, the Superior Council of 
Industry and Commerce, the Department of Industry and Com- 
merece, the Land Settlement Service, the Commercial Board of the 
Federal District, the Department of Statistics, the Institute of Com- 
mercial Expansion, the Information Service, the Indian Service, the 
Department of Industrial Property, and the Board of Brokers of the 
Federal District, all of which formerly belonged to the Ministry of 
Agriculture. It will also include the Department of Commercial 
Statistics, the Social Welfare Institute, and the Savings Fund, for- 
merly under the Ministry of Finance, the Merchant Marine and 
Coasting Trade Service, transferred from the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Public Works, and the Economic and Commercial 
Services and Commercial Attachés of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

According to a communication received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, under date of March 23, Bandeira de Mello has been 
appointed general director of the National Department of Labor, 
under the Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce. 


———~—9+- 
Report of English Cotton-Textile Amalgamation 


[It 1928 and 1929, in view of the depressed condition of the cotton- 
textile industry, a number of the companies united, hoping that 
the economies which could be effected under a merger and the more 
efficient methods possible in large-scale production might serve to 
revive the industry. The largest of these amalgamations was the 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation (Ltd.), which included 70 plants and 
was formed with the assistance of the Bank of England. Its "om 
was to apply the benefits of united effort to every branch of the 
industry, from the provision of raw materials to the disposal of the 
finished product. (See Labor Review, Mareh, 1929, p. 67.) 

The directors of the corporation have recently issued their report 
for the year ending October 31, 1930, showing that at that time its 
authorized capital was £3,772,995 ($18,361,280), that its assets in 
the way of land, buildings, cottage property, plant and machinery, and 
the like, amounted to £5,801,103 ($28,231,068), that during the year | 
£95,020 ($462,415) had been spent on improvements, and that the 
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relative earning power of the plant had been increased by a consicer. 
ably larger amount. 

The profit and loss account for the year shows a net loss of £162,368 [$790, 164), 
which, the directors state, is partly due to the writing down of stock values tv the 


extent of £86,300 [$419,979]. The remainder represents actual mill trading lo ses, 
principally caused by the small percentage of machinery which had been worked 


—————<0 + ____ 
New Survey of London Life and Labor 


HE Labor Review for October, 1930, contained an article upon 

the new survey of London life and labor, outlining the task 
undertaken and giving a brief synopsis of what the study, when 
completed, will cover. The first volume of the report, Forty Years of 
Change, has now been issued, and gives a summary of the trends 
observable along certain lines. The survey was undertaken in 1928 
by the London School of Economics and Political Science, with the 
general purpose of repeating, as closely as possible, the study of 
London vite and conditions made by Charles Booth approximately 
40 years ago. 

Tendencies Summarized 


THE survey as a whole is expected to appear in 17 volumes, the 
first one being merely introductory and presenting a summary of 
some of the major tendencies studied. Apart from the general intro- 
duction it contains chapters on the area and population of the region 
studied, the cost of living, wages, hours of labor and earnings, house 
rents and overcrowding, travel and mobility, health, education, public 
amenities and means of recreation, London occupations and indus- 
tries, unemployment and its treatment, poor law relief, and crime in 
Greater London. Each of these chapters, based, of course, on the 
material secured during the survey, is drawn up by an authority on 
the subject treated. ‘The general purpose of this preliminary volume 
is to discover, if possible, whether in the region covered by Charles 
Booth’s study, the condition of the working population has improved 
or worsened, and in what respects movement in either direction has 
occurred. ‘There is much difficulty in drawing conclusions. Popula- 
tion has shifted, so that it was impossible to follow Booth’s limits 
precisely; standards have changed, so that his measurements are no 
longer applicable; practically the whole system of social insurance 
has been built up, preventive health work has been developed, and 
other far-reaching social measures have been introduced, so that 
innumerable allowances have to be made, and conclusions, at least 
on the basis of the data so far collated, can be drawn only tentatively. 

In general, the average density of the area covered has undergone 
little change, the 57 persons per acre of 1891 having risen to 60 in 
1928, but the distribution of the population has shifted, the inner 
boroughs being less populous, while in the outer boroughs density has 
increased. The age distribution of the populace has changed mark- 
edly, owing in part to the killing off during the war of men in their 
prime, and in part to the decline in both the birth and the death rate. 





1 Data are from Manchester (England) Guardian, Mar. 19, 1931, p. 9. 
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“For every thousand women of ages 15 to 45, 121 children were born 
in London in 1891 and only 83 in 1921. * * * Meanwhile the crude 

death rate has fallen from 21.1 to 12.1, so that the rate of natural 
S crowth by excess of births over deaths has declined from 10.8 to 
41.’ Occupational changes can hardly be computed, owing to differ- 
ences in the census classifications, but some tendencies are visible. 
Thus, the building, metal, and engineering trades have expanded, 
and women are far more generally employed in industrial, business, 
and professional occupations, while at the same time there has been 
a decline in the number in domestic service and dressmaking. 


Cost of Living 


Tue difficulties in the way of making a satisfactory comparison of 
the cost of living at two different periods are well understood and are 
civen full weight in this study. The ordinary objects of expenditure 
are divided into two groups, first, the somnsliahe comprising food, 
clothing, rent, and fuel and light, and second, objects outside of this 
list, such as alcoholic drink, tobacco, travel, and amusement. It is 
' only for the first group that it is possible to construct comparative 
long-period indexes. Confined to this group, the cost-of-living index 
has risen from 100 on the average of 1889-1891 to something between 
+ 180 and 187 on the average of 1926-1928. On the same basis the 
) separate indexes are as follows: Food, 174; fuel and light, 195; rent, 
§ 171; and clothing, something between 228 and 253. 

For the second group of expenditures it is not possible to give 
definite indexes, but in general it is known that prices of objects in 
this group have risen far more rapidly than the price of necessaries, 
with the exception of travel and possibly also of amusements. Beer 
prices have risen enormously, but the quantity consumed per head in 
London has decreased by about two-fifths, or, if measured by alco- 
holic content, by one-half (from about 46 to 23 standard gallons per 
annum). ‘Tobacco consumption per head has more than doubled, 
and as the price of the most popular brands of tobacco has also more 
than doubled, the average expenditure on this item must be more than 
four times as great as in 1890, a fact which suggests a greater level of 
comfort among the workers, since a larger part of the income can be 
devoted to nonessentials. 


Wages and Earnings 


AVERAGE wages in London are discussed in much detail, and the 
conclusion is reached that weekly full-time rates, expressed in money, 
have risen about 106 per cent for skilled, and about 130 per cent for 
unskilled labor, or, for skilled and unskilled occupations taken 
together, by between 110 and 120 per cent. The increase in real 
value has been about 14 per cent for skilled and 28 per cent for 
unskilled workers. Meanwhile, hours of work have been lessened, so 
that in the lower-paid occupations the value of real wages per hour of 
work has risen by from one-third to one-half. Women’s wages have 
risen, roughly, by something like 130 per cent, an increase corre- 
sponding fairly closely with that of unskilled occupations generally. 
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As far as the worker’s welfare is concerned, the wage rate is not gq 
important as the earnings, and these are difficult to compute, sing 
overtime, piecework, short time, and unemployment must ai! }p 
considered. Reasons are given for thinking that while both une. 
ployment and loss of earnings through absence due to illness haye 
probably increased slightly since Booth’s time, their effects are soy 
than offset by the benefits resulting from health and unemploy iep} 
insurance. Making all necessary allowances, the conclusion is reached 
that the real average weekly earnings of male workers in Londo) 
have risen about one-third since the first survey was made. [If ; 
could be assumed that this increase is equally shared throughout |i 
classes and by all individuals very satisfactory conclusions could bp 
reached. 

For an increase of one-third in the real earnings of every worker would siiffice 
to lift the whole of Charles Booth’s classes C and D above the so-called po vert; 
line, together with an appreciable proportion of those more deeply sunk in poy- 
erty, who were included in his class B. The effect of such a transfer would be ty 


reduce Charles Booth’s proportion of poverty from over 30 per cent to less thay 
8 per cent at the present time. 


Warning is given, however, that such a conclusion can not be drawn 
from the data so far studied, since it is entirely possible that there 
might have been a concurrent increase at both extremes, the increase 
of poverty being more than offset in the general average by the 
growth of numbers and earnings of the well-to-do. Nevertheless the 
fact that the rate of wages of the unskilled has risen more rapidly 
than that of skilled workmen suggests that the percentage of poverty 
must have decreased, and in addition, ‘the real privation, suffering, 
and apprehension endured by those still living in poverty have been 
largely reduced by the operation of various forms of public socia! 


9? 


services. 


Tests of Well-Being 


Various factors apart from real wages have a bearing upon thie 
question of the general level of well-being in a given population. One 
is the number and proportion of those who are in any marked degree 
subnormal. The inmates of common lodging houses and casual 
wards and homeless persons obviously fall below the normal standard 
of family life, and in this respect there has been a marked improvement 
since Charles Booth’s time. The number of inmates of common 
lodging houses has been halved within the last 40 years, and all 
available data as to vagrants and homeless poor suggest that this 
subnormal element of the London population is much smaller than 
when the first survey was made. 

Concerning cases of mental deficiency, the data secured are uns«tis- 
factory, but do not appear ‘‘to justify the belief that during the past 
generation there has been any increase in the incidence of new cases 
of mental deficiency in London as distinguished from the effects of 
longer survival.”’ Statistics as to poor relief are equally unsatis- 
factory as a measure of the changes which have taken place, because 
of the extent to which the number receiving relief at any time depends 
on the public attitude toward such help. At the time of the first 
survey there was a strong attempt at “‘deterrence,” and as a conse- 
quence, outdoor poor relief was limited as strictly as possible to the 
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sick and aged, help to the able-bodied being made difficult to secure 
and carrying with it a marked stigma. For some time past the ten- 
dency has been markedly in the other direction, with the result that a 
larger number of persons (including many whose economic conditions 
are not subnormal) are now willing to avail themselves of public 
assistance. 

The fact that poor relief has been made less repellent and unpopular, together 
with the vast increase of the social services, has one immediate consequence for 
the London survey, viz, that the life of members of Charles Booth’s Class B and 
of many members also of Class CD has been profoundly altered since he de- 


scribed it 40 years ago. Quite apart from any decrease in the number of those 
living below the ‘‘poverty line,” the most dreaded features of that life have been 


' Jargely removed. We may still describe these classes as ‘‘poor”’ and “‘ very poor,” 


but we no longer have to think of them, as Charles Booth regarded them, as 


| hanging on the brink of a gulf of destitution. 


RPM RUA ny toa 


In the matter of crime, results are more definite. Between 1893 
and 1928, crimes of violence decreased from 94 to 61 per million of 
population, and crimes against property also decreased, though such 
offenses as obtaining money by false pretenses and other frauds show 
an increase. 

Cases of drunkenness have dropped from 5,824 [per million of population] 


to 3,814; ‘‘a large reduction but less than that for the whole country.” This 
decrease is of course attributable in large measure to the restrictions on drinking 


. through high taxation and limited hours. There are very many fewer offenses 


connected with destitution, e. g. cases of begging and ‘‘sleeping out’”’ (under the 
vagrancy acts) have shrunk from 522 in 1893 to 223 in 1927. * * * Thesta- 
tistics of sexual crimes are inconclusive, but on the whole Sir Edward Troupe 
jnfers that ‘‘the standard of sexual morality is lower.’’ 


It will be seen that while the data as yet available concerning the 
subnormal, the criminal, and the economically insufficient classes do 
not afford an adequate basis for final conclusions, they are sufficient 
to suggest strongly that there has been an improvement in the general 
situation since the time of the Booth survey. 


Housing and Transportation 


Tue survey next takes up the question of how the physical and 
cultural environment of the average worker has changed and how far 
he is able with his increased earnings to obtain a fuller and higher life. 

Housing is one of the most important environmental influences, 
and in respect to the problem of overcrowding, developments have 
been unsatisfactory. The pre-war decline in the building trades had 
increased overcrowding, and the effort since the close of the war to 
increase building by public subsidies has not been conspicuously 
successful. Exhaustive data are brought forward in regard to this 
question. 

The conclusion to be drawn from a study of all these statistics is that while 
housing conditions in London, as measured by the degree of overcrowding, were 
not quite so bad in the year 1921 as at the time of the Booth survey, the rate of 
improvement had been far from satisfactory, and that such upward movement 
as Was in progress in the earlier years had very appreciably slowed down since 
the arrest of building activity in the earlier years of the present century, followed 
and aggravated by the almost total suspension of house building during the war. 
In the outskirts of London, where housing conditions are still much less con- 


gested than near the center, the evils of overcrowding actually increased in the 
decade 1911-1921. 
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In the meantime, however, transport facilities in Greater Londoy 
have increased strikingly, and the habit of using them has grown jy 
equal degree, a fact which has had a decided influence upon the djs. 
tribution of population, its recreational habits, and the chance of jt, 
escape from the increasing pressure of congestion in the central areas 


Health 


In sprvTe of overcrowding and its attendant evils, the vital statistic, 
of London testify to a remarkable improvement in the health of jt, 
population. The outstanding fact is that the death rate has declined 
from 20 per 1,000 in 1890-1894 to 12 per 1,000 in 1924-1928, oy jj 
the necessary correction be made for the abnormal age and sex dis. 
tribution of the population in the later period, to about 13 per 1,00. 
a fall of nearly 40 percent. This fall is part of a movement extending 
over a much longer period. From about 1841 onward a series of 
health campaigns produced a marked improvement in the health o0{ 
the London population, but for a long time the infant mortality rate 
remained almost stationary, and it is only within the last 25 years 
that it has shown a striking improvement. A very important factor 
in this result was the education act of 1870, and its influence was in- 
creased largely in later years by various forms of social work carried 
on under the child welfare schemes, the medical inspection of schoo! 
children, and the children’s act. 

During the past half century the population of London has gradually bee: 
transformed into an educated population. 

*‘A reading and discriminating public has been substituted for an illiterat 
and ignorant public, and though intelligence may not have kept pace with know!- 
edge, a public opinion has grown up which now supports instead of thwarting 
the efforts of the sanitary reformer. The progress of public health has benctited 
immeasurably both from the direct and from the indirect effects of the Londo: 
education service. A single example is afforded by the striking fall of infant 
mortality, and by the saving of child life, which came about as soon as a genera- 
tion which had passed through the primary schools had become parents of a 
new generation.’” 


Education 


Tue transformation of an illiterate into an educated population 
has many effects besides the change in attitude toward health matters, 
and the survey devotes some space to a consideration of the changes 
in the educational opportunities of the London workers. In 155! 
there were about 190,000 children, or less than one-half of the children 
of elementary school age, in some sort of school. The education act 
of 1870 began to operate in 1871, and by the time of the Booth survey 
the percentage of those between 5 and 14, the compulsory attendance 
ages, in efficient schools had risen to nearly 92, and at present it |: 
fairly constant at between 98 and 99 per cent. It is estimated that 
at the present time approximately 95 per cent of the parents of London 
working-class children have passed through efficient schools «n( 
have at least an elementary education. Meanwhile there have been 
other changes of hardly less importance. 

For example, there has been a marked increase in regularity of attendai 
together with a lengthening of the period of compulsion, the net result being 4 


gradual lengthening of the effective duration of elementary school life. Cvr- 
currently there has been a steady improvement in the standard of the educat!on 
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given in the schools, of which a very significant index is the great increase of the 
teaching force in proportion to the number of pupils. 


Equally important has been the increase in the provision for second- 
ary school education for working-class children. At the time of the 
Booth survey less than 1,000 children from elementary schools held 
scholarships In secondary schools. ‘At present the total is at least 
eight times as great, and no less than half the pupils of London 
secondary schools must have passed through elementary schools.”’ 


Amenities and Social Services 


CureF among the amenities now provided for the public are parks 
and open spaces, with band concerts, playgrounds for the children, 
playing fields for the youths, swimming pools, cycle tracks, and the 
like. Along with these have come numerous other provisions for 
recreation and healthful development such as in 1891 were scarcely 
thought of as possible. 

The growth of the social services, however, has had a much more 
important influence upon the lives of the workers. These have 
practically all been provided since the days of Charles Booth, and 
during this period there has been a marked change in the attitude 
toward public assistance. 

A mere list of these public benefits is impressive. They include old-age 
pensions, national health insurance, unemployment insurance, war pensions, 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions, maternity and child welfare services, public 
health services such as those for tuberculosis and venereal disease, acts for the 
State assistance of the blind, and various free provisions associated with education, 
and we are coming more and more to realize that these rapid developments 
represent a fundamental change in the relation between the State and the indi- 
vidual. Individual lives are now controlled and cultivated under the direct 
intervention of a more elaborately organized community, and the poor law, 
instead of standing by itself as something essentially alien from the other factors 
of a citizen’s life, is coming to be regarded as only one among similar collective 
activities. 

To some of these services, it must be remembered, the beneficiaries 
contribute directly, but to a large extent their cost is borne by the 
public generally. 

Summary 


Tue editors of the present volume are extremely careful not to 
present definite conclusions, and to point out that much study must 
be given to the data assembled before it will be possible to evaluate 
the changes which have taken place in 40 years. The reader, however, 
can hardly avoid the impression that in most respects there has been 
an advance since the days of Charles Booth. The real value of wages 
has increased, families are smaller so that a larger proportion of the 
earnings is available for other purposes than bare subsistence, health 
has improved, serious crimes against person and property have 
decreased, opportunities for education and recreation have improved, 
and, though there are whole areas of poverty, there is less actual 
destitution. Moreover, the growth of the social services has thrown 
a safeguard around the worker and lessened appreciably the dread of 
utter shipwreck which forms one of the most terrifying aspects of 
poverty. 
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Slavery and Forced Labor in Liberia 


HE following is a résumé of the findings, suggestions, an 
recommendations of the Report of the International Comm icsioy 
of Inquiry into the Existence of Slavery and Forced Labor i: the 
Republic of Liberia, presented in September, 1930.!. The commission 
was appointed in accordance with a proposal by the Liberian Goy erp. 
ment to the president of the Council of the League of Nations. hp 


members of the investigating body were Dr. Cuthbert Christi«, 0 
the League of Nations, chairman; Dr. Charles Spurgeon Johnson. 
representing the United States Government; and Hon. Arihy; 
Barclay, representing the Government of Liberia. 


Findings of the Commission 


THE commission’s findings are given in brief below: 

(a) Although classic slavery as visualized with slave markets and 
slave dealers is no longer in existence as such in the Republic of 
Liberia, slavery as described in the 1926 antislavery convention does 
exist in that Republic, inasmuch as inter and intra tribal domestic 
slavery exists. ‘‘Pawning’’? is also recognized in the Republic's 
social economy. 

(6) The Government discourages domestic slavery to the extent 
that a slave appealing to the courts for freedom may be released on a 
writ of habeas corpus or upon direct proceedings against his master 
or owner. ‘Evidence presented to the commission disclosed that in 
certain cases domestic slaves have been freed upon proof of ill- 
treatment. 

(c) There has been no evidence that the Republic’s leading citizens 
participate in domestic slavery. There is, however, evidence that 
some Americo-Liberians have taken native pawns and in some cases 
have taken woman pawns and used them to attract male workers to 
theirland. . 

(dq) Forced labor has been used in Liberia mainly for the con- 
struction of motor roads, for building military barracks, civil com- 
pounds, etc., and for porterage. Such labor has been recruited in a 
wasteful manner and often its use has been accompanied with sys- 
temic intimidation and ill-treatment by officials of the Government, 
messengers, and soldiers of the frontier force. Labor secured for 
owe purposes by district commissioners and county superintendents 

as in many cases been taken for private use on the plantations and 
farms of high officials of the Government and private citizens. None 
of these workers has been paid, although there may be paid laborers 
on the plantations. On the other hand, in Maryland (Liberia) some 
of the workers have been compelled to pay large amounts to the owners 
of plantations for release from a term of unpaid and unfed labor. 

(e) A large percentage of the contract laborers shipped from the 
southern counties of the Republic to Fernando Poo and French 
Gabun have been recruited under conditions closely akin to slave 





1 United States. Department of State. Report of the International Commission of Inquiry in'0 '' 
Fxistence of Slavery and Forced Labor in the Republic of Liberia. Washington, 1931. 

? An old native custom which is substantially an arrangement by which for a money return a |)!" 
being, ordinarily a child relative, is placed in servitude indefinitely without pay or privilege. A leo) ar: 
tooth is given for a free-born pawn and a mat or piece of metal for a slave pawn. 
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raiding and slave trading and often by the misrepresentation of 
estination. 

: (f) Under the authorization of high officials of the Government, 
labor has been impressed for private purposes on private plantations. 
“There is no evidence that the Firestone Plantations Co. consciously 
employs any but voluntary labor on its leased rubber plantations.” 
Such a statement could not have been made, however, when recruiting 
was subject to Government regulations over which the company had 
slight control: All the laborers of the company are at liberty to 
terminate their employment when they wish to do so. 

(g) The vice president and other high officials of the Government 
of Liberia, also county superintendents and district commissioners, 


' have sanctioned the compulsory recruitment of laborers for the 


construction of roads, for shipment out of the country and other 


purposes, with the assistance of the Republic’s frontier force. These 


officials, superintendents, and commissioners have condoned this use 
of force to compel laborers to work on road construction, to intimidate 


, villagers, to humiliate and degrade chiefs, to imprison the inhabitants, 
' and to convoy gangs of captured natives to the coast and to guard 


them there up to time of their shipment. 


Suggestions and Recommendations 


Tue following is a summary of the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of the commission: 

The policy of the open door should be adopted—In the judgment 
of the commission, the ‘‘closed door” policy which the Government 
of Liberia seems to have favored for a long period is at the bottom of 
the major difficulties which beset the country. 


The enviable stage of financial independence at which some of the tropical 
African dependencies and colonies have arrived has only been reached by strenu- 


' ous and eventful communal effort on the part of administration and people, and 


by full reeognition of the now obvious fact that tropical Africa can never be 


' developed, its agricultural, mineral, and other sources utilized, nor surplus 
_ Government funds be hoped for, without the willing cooperation and assistance 


of the indigenous population. It is now becoming everywhere recognized by 


_ tropical African administrators that the first considerations toward financial 
' competence must include provision for the civilization, education, and the 


gaining of the confidence of the native, not for his subjugation and exploitation. 


Education should be extended to all alike.—Schools are declared by 
the commission to be of primary importance not only for teaching 
reading and writing, but for improving the sociological conditions of 
the natives. The Republic should have specialist instructors to teach 
the natives market values and the utilization of the raw materials 
and innumerable economic products of the country. “A policy of 


_ suppression and seclusion for fear of competition, i. e., the closed door, 


can Only lead to a condition of delayed development, bankruptcy, 
and final failure.”’ 

The barrier between the civilized and the uncivilized should be broken 
down.—In Liberia the man who has attended school is considered a 
“civilized”? person, in distinction to the native or peasant without 
book learning. The ‘civilized man” in the Republic is encouraged 
to live at or in the neighborhood of a Government station or in 
“civilized” quarters assigned him by the Government, so that he 
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may have less opportunity to help or counsel the chiefs and ns tiye 
peasants or to influence them against the administration. The com. 
mission believes that ‘‘the sooner class distinction between civilize, 
and uncivilized is broken and the indigenous native allowed an e 11) 
status with the coast dweller, the better for all concerned.”’ 

Native policy should be radically reconstructed and the Departine; 
of the Interior reorganized.—In nearly all other tropical African adipin- 
istrations, the commission states, first consideration has been vivey 
to the native hinterland community of tribes. In Liberia, however. 
such tribes have been grossly exploited and subjugated. Unless 
thorough and prompt reorganization of the Interior Department js 
undertaken, there is bound to be a rude awakening. 

Not only have the native village classes been intimidated and terrorized |)y , 
display of force, cruelty, and suppression, but the chiefs themselves, men whom 
the people not so many years ago looked up to, were glad to serve, and relied 
upon for protection, harsh though it sometimes was; men who never move 
without a retinue and barbaric display of pomp have been so systematically 
humiliated, degraded, and robbed of their power that now they are mere go- 
betweens, paid by the Government to coerce and rob the people. The words 
‘‘development,” ‘‘social progress’? are unknown; servitude and slavedom have 
taken their place. 

The present district commissioners should be removed.—The five dis- 
trict commissioners are reported dishonest, corrupt, and skillful only 
in devising means to intimidate the natives in order to extort money 
from them and in creating opportunities for extracting more money. 
It is suggested that higher-grade officials be made district commis- 
sioners or district administrators. 

The political division of the country should be rearranged.— The 
commission also suggests that each of the five districts be incorporated 
with its corresponding neighboring county, thus eliminating the 
maritime strip with its implicit separation from the natives of the 
interior. In this way each county would extend as a Province from 
the coast to the boundaries of the hinterland. The administration of 
these counties would be incorporated with that of the senior commis: 
sioners who would become provincial commissioners responsible onl} 
to the President. ‘‘This step would lead to much-needed economy 
in many directions and tend, as no other arrangements could, to 
assist the development of the Republic’s rich interior by encouraging 
intercommunication and trade and by helping to bring about 2 
better understanding between the coastal and interior populations.” 

New commissioners might be either European or American. —\t 
would be advisable to select the senior commissioners and also their 
assistants from candidates who have successfully passed some kind 
of civil service examination which might be held either in America 
or Europe. 

The humiliation of chiefs should be discontinued and their tribal 
authority reestablished.—The very first steps taken by American 0? 
European commissioners after their installation should be the rein- 
statement of the paramount chiefs who have been subjected to such 
systematic degradation—or at least the most deserving of them to 
their former positions of local power and authority over town chiels 
and people. The chiefs should be taught principles of progressive 
town and country administration. Bad customs should be «is- 
couraged and good practices fostered. 
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Pawning and domestic slavery should be made illegal—So long as 
domestic slavery and pawning are recognized institutions in Liberia, 
so long will the stigma of slavery be upon the country. The commis- 
sion urges that immediate steps be taken to make these two practices 
‘legal as a preliminary to extirpating them. 

Shipments of laborers to Fernando Poo should cease.—The commission 
received reliable information that labor conditions in Fernando Poo 
had improved. ‘The members, however, agree that under existing 
circumstances in the hinterland of Liberia, particularly in the absence, 
as they think, of any form of competent government in that locality 
and the resultant lack of assurance that the abuse of both official and 
physical power with reference to recruitment will not occur, the organ- 
ized shipment of workers to Fernando Poo and other places should 
immediately be stopped. 

Road program should be abridged.—In view of the needlessness of 
much of the road construction already done and the general protest 
against further procedure with the work in Maryland (Liberia), 
the ambitious road scheme of the Department of Public Works should 
be cut down, if not entirely abandoned, except in Montserrado where 
it can be more efficiently supervised, until the natives recuperate from 
the effects of the abuses attending the operation of such scheme and 
until the Department of the Interior has been to some extent reorgan- 
ized. 

The frontier-force soldiers should be much more strictly controlled and 
reconsideration given to their duties —A large part of the ill-treatment 
of the people of the interior, the discontinuance of native cultivation, 
the exodus of the inhabitants and the prevailing discontent have, in 
the judgment of the commission, resulted from the brigandage of the 
soldiers of the frontier force. These soldiers, according to the reports 
from the natives, are frequently unaccompanied by their officers and 
when they are so accompanied the officers apparently encourage a 
general policy of intimidation. The commission holds that this 
military force should not on any account employ native compulsory 
labor for building or other work which in other places is ordinarily 
done by the soldiers themselves. 

American immigration should be encouraged.—Instead of hindering 
immigration from the United States, the highest types of educated 
Negroes should be induced or influenced to come to the Republic. 

The commission can not too strongly express its conviction that, as regards 
most officials, mere advance to greater efficiency and honesty will not be sufficient. 
The tolerance given to gross dishonesty in office, the general ignorance of the inter- 
ior and its people; the lack of means of education in the Provinces and its total 
absence in the hinterland, except were a few missionaries are installed; the power- 
ful influence of family connections between the executive officers of the Govern- 
ment, few of whom have ever left the country; and the general insularity of out- 
look, render futile any hope of improvement in the present conditions without 


the introduction of outside specialist assistance, the reduction of superfluous 
offices, and other drastic internal provisions made. 


Steps Taken After Presentation of Report 


Accorp1nG to Industrial and Labor Information of March 16, 1931 
(p. 324), the Liberian Government, within a month after the receipt 
of the report summarized above, announced that it had taken measures 
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by ‘decree and proclamation to free all domestic slaves, abolish {h. 
‘pawn’ system, and prohibit the recruiting of contract labor for foreign 
employment.” 
The following acts have been adopted by the Liberian Legislatiire:: 


Recruiting of contract labor.—By an act dated December 15, 1930, the recruiting 
of contract labor for service beyond the frontiers of the Republic i is made i)Jega) 
except in the case of stevedores and ship laborers on merchant vessels. — Bresiche. 
of the act are punishable by fines of a maximum sum of $2,000 or one year, 
imprisonment. , 

Pawning.—An act dated December 19, 1930, prohibits the taking, holding 
or giving in pawn of any person, and prescribes the release of all persons held 
in pawn. ‘The taking, holding, or giving in pawn of any person is made a f; elony 
entailing a maximum of two years’ imprisonment and the forfeiture of civil rights. 

Other measures.—For the reorganization of the administration of the hinter! land. 
an act dated December 15 authorizes the President to engage as commissi ers 
two persons of American or European nationality and experience of tropical! terri- 
tories. The commissioners are within six months of appointment to submit 
recommendations on the steps they consider necessary for the welfare of the popu- 
lation, their progress in civilization, and their social and economic betterment. 
Pending action by the legislature on any such recommendations, the President js 
authorized to give effect to them, if they are not in conflict with the constit ition 
of the Republic. 

Acts of December 18 and 19, respectively, permit unrestricted trade in the hinter- 
land and provide for the crez ition of a public health and sanitation service. 


Toward the close of January, 1931, the Council of the League of 
Nations considered the report under review and concluded to create a 
small committee from its own members to aid the Government of 
Liberia to put into effect the recommendations of the International 
Commission of Inquiry. At the same time indorsement was given by 
the council to a suggestion that the Liberian Government’s action to 
carry out such recommendations take the form of the ratification of 
the forced-labor convention adopted last year by the International 
Labor Conference. Since this suggestion was made the President and 
Legislature of Liberia hav e ratified the convention.* 


3 International L ide Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Mar. 23, 1931, pp. 367 
4 Idem, Mar. 16, 1931; p. 324. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY 





American Standards Safety Codes 


T A RECENT meeting of the standards council of the American 
Standards Association a statement of basic principles was 
adopted. This was later approved by the board of directors. 

The American Standards Association is a federation of more than 
40 national technical societies, trade associations, and governmental 
bodies. The last group includes the Department of Labor, which 
designates representatives of labor on the sectional committees for 
drafting or revising of industrial safety codes and publishes approved 
codes as Government documents. The principal purpose of the asso- 
ciation is to bring together manufacturers, distributors, consumers, 
technical specialists, and others directly concerned with a particular 
industrial safety code or other standardization project, so as to prepare 
a national standard for it. Work in connection with projects is 
carried on by a technical staff. The final approval of the standards 
is vested in the standards council, composed of representatives of 
the member bodies. Up to 1930 a total of 166 “American Stand- 
ards” had been approved and projects for 171 others were under 
consideration. 

The basic principles, as adopted, follow: 


The A. 8. A. does not attempt to make decisions of industrial policy through its 
own administrative agencies (board of directors, standards council, etc.). It pro- 
vides the machinery (sectional committees, conferences, etc.) through which the 
industries themselves arrive at such decisions. In every case the facts regarding 
such decisions, and the procedure followed in reaching them, is made clearly 
available to all concerned. 

It follows as a corollary that the A. S. A. takes up new projects only upon 
request and only when such a request has sufficient industrial support to war- 
rant the undertaking of the project, the facts, again, being available to all 
concerned. 

The converse corollary follows in precisely the same way, viz, that the A. S. A. 
itself does on a basis of engineering or economic considerations, not make specific 
negative decisions, for example, either against initiating a project or for stopping 
a project already started. In such cases the responsibility before the public lies 
with the group or groups, through whose actions such decisions are reached. 

The functions of the board and the standards council in all such matters are 
distinctly judicial ones. These functions have to be so scrupulously guarded and 
the reeord made so clear and precise that there can be no grounds for suspicion 
that the judicial processes of the A. 8. A. are being diverted to selfish ends by any 
group or that they are being used as a screen by any party to a controversy. In 
fact, much of A. 8. A. procedure is so clearly of a judicial nature that it has to be 
carried out with all of the scrupulous care which is exercised in the best of our 
courts. It is important that the various groups and individuals having to do 
hem the work of the standards council and of the board clearly understand 

lis fact. 

Ample machinery in the form of sectional committees, conferences, special com- 
mittees, ete., are provided for the reconciliation of divergent views on technical 
matters and for the resolution of technical controversies when they arise. Coop- 
erating bodies and their representatives are under obligation to use this machinery 
for such questions, instead of attempting in any manner to introduce them into 
the judicial processes of the A. S. A. 
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Furthermore, the functions of the A. 8. A. are limited to matters having to 4, 
with standardization. Hence, it may not be used in efforts to adjust extraneous 
questions arising between organizations. For example, the procedure pro 


° ° p Vides 
that matters of representation are to be determined simply upon the pri ciple 
that ‘‘groups having a substantial interest”? in a standard ‘‘have an jp) erent 


right to representation on the body dealing with the subject matter of {}, 
standard.” : 

These principles require thoroughgoing responsibility on the part of cooperati, 
bodies and their representatives—responsibility in three senses, viz: 

(a) Responsibility in representation. (Unfortunately many men do noi fyjjy 
understand the meaning of representation or of the responsibilities which ; 
entails.) It is the duty of a representative (1) to keep sufficiently in touch wit} 
his organization so that he can correctly interpret its attitude in the developmey 
of the work and can participate in decisions in committees; (2) to keep his orgay. 
ization informed of developments; (3) to act as a leader in the formulation of the 
policies of his organization in regard to the matters with which he is dealing; ay, 
(4) to refer back to his organization questions upon which he feels unauthorize, 
to speak for it. 

(6) Responsibility in the sense of carrying out with administrative orderliness 
competence, and with reasonable promptness, work for which responsibility ya, 
been assumed. 

(c) Responsibility before the world for the consequences of the acts of its 
authorized committees and representatives, scrupulous care being taken that yy 
effort shall be made to shift this responsibility to the A. 8S. A. 


“4 


$00 
Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1929 and 1930 


HE following statistics on fatal industrial accidents in Canada in 
the calendar years 1929 and 1930 are taken from the Canadian 
Labor Gazette of March, 1931: 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA, 1929 AND 1930! 














Number of || Num ber of 
fatalities fatalities 
Industry Ste oe Industry 
1929 2 | 1930 | 19292) 19 
Da aang iy eas Rea a, Se | 
IID ids tied an tee a 7 156 | 121 || Electric light and power_. ee 40) 
ET I EE 235 | 168 | Transportation and public utilities_- 326 
Fishing and trapping _______._.____- 54 eli alalesile ; ‘ 58 
Mining, nonferrous smelting, and || Finance --_- ; bald l 
quarrying -_----- DP i er Be 234 | NS oo kek came en emule 114 
Manufacturing - - __---- ‘oer ee xt 250 | 189 | - 
AEE 0 a Ee 1, 766 


Se eh ian 298 | 312 | Total. 
|! 


1 The fatalities include accidents to fishermen and seamen outside Canadian waters and such accident! 
are assigned to the Province in which various ships are registered, but exclude accidents to Canadian ! 
men and seamen on boats registered in another country. 

2 Revised figures. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 


Minnesota 


CCORDING to the fifth biennial report of the Industrial Com- 

mission of Minnesota, covering the 2-year period ending June 
30, 1930, industrial accidents are constantly increasing in the State 
and passed the 50,000 mark during each of these years. A total of 
101,853 accidental injuries was reported to the commission for the 
two years, an increase of 10,179 over the number reported for the 
preceding biennium. . 

This is practically in line with other increases experienced during 
the 10-year period since the commission was created, as shown by 
Table 1, which presents a comparison, by years, of the number of 
compensable, noncompensable, total, and fatal accidents reported 
in that time. ‘The figures for the first eight years are based upon 
the first reports of accidents, while those for 1929 and 1930 are based 
upon the latest progressive reports, which often change the status 
of eases from noncompensable to compensable, and from nonfatal 
to fatal. This can be seen by the records for the last two years, 
which gave 312 fatal accidents in the first reports, but as 108 other 
injured employees subsequently died from the effects of their injuries 
a total of 422 fatal cases was presented by the latest reports. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED, 1920-21 TO 1929-30 








' : , - a 

Year ending Com- |\Noncom-| mp, . 1 Yearending | Com- |Noncom- T 

{ ati P ote Fatal! 
June 30— =| pensable pensable Total | Fatal June 30— _| pensable pensable tal atal 











a 11,908 | 22,673 | 34, 581 143 || 1927..........._] 13,613 | 32,612] 46, 225 114 
aE 10,428 | 21,143 | 31,571 197 || 1928.........-.- | 14,400} 31,049] 45, 449 98 
1923 12,469 | 25,182! 37,651 243 || 1929.__....-.__- | 17,110] 33,104] 50,214] 213 
| 12,839 | 25,878 | 38, 717 236 Se 16,019 35, 620 51, 639 209 
1925___- 13,330 | 25,948 | 39,278 157 Bis. mah —_—_ 
1B scci 14,155 | 31,163 | 45,318 150 Total__._.| 136,271 | 284,372 | 420,643 | 1, 760 
| 











' Included in compensable accidents. 


The report states that the increase in accidents may be partly 
accounted for by the requirement of the commission that all lost- 
time accidents be reported, as some employers and insurers formerly 
reported only the compensable accidents, 1. e., those involving dis- 
ability of more than one week. The main reason for the increase, 
however, is thought to be that the industrial development of the 
State, with the consequent installation of more machinery, has 
increased the hazards of employment. It is also suggested that the 
business depression may have played a part, through the employment 
of cheaper on; which presumably displaced older, more experienced, 
and more careful employees. 

The 99,528 compensation cases closed during the two fiscal years 
and the amounts paid for compensation and medical costs in these 
cases, distributed according to extent of disability, are shown in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, AND COMPENSATION AND MEDICAL (ogrs 
JULY 1, 1928, TO JUNE 30, 1930 







s 

















Extent of disability 









Compensable cases: 


Number of accidents 


| 








Compensa-) \ eq 





1928-29 | 1929-30 


| tion paid 
Total | 


























































ong Se ll Ee eR 173 143 316 | $571,045 og 
RE SE Oy Ia 2 7 9 43, 481 | 6, 760 
I 1, 649 1,172 2,821 | 2,276,304 121, 413 
Temporary total_- ine ee -----| 15,412 12, 087 27,499 | 2,042,046 | 1, 000, j9¢ 
te TERY Ie __.| 17,236} 13,409] 30,645 | 4, 932, 876 | 1, 464, 489 
Noncompensable cases, involving: ’ 
Time loss of 1 week or less___....................| 10,019 9, 284 | eae 79, 624 
Medical expense only... .-..................... 10, 343 8, 662 ee 159, 818 
EOE eee 12, 742 17, 833 c(t 4) a tay 
TN a cciesnanah A ns 939. 449 
Contract medical (estimated) - = iithuosp bs cee ebignddale dhe taeeeia ror i 5, O00 
Grand total_____- meee 50, 340 





























-=_— 7 - 


outstanding claims. 


the act. 


=— — 7 ———————— ————— 


West Virginia 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED AND BENEFITS 
FISCAE YEARS 1914 TO 1930 


Tue report of the West Virginia compensation commissioner for 
the 4-year period ending June 30, 1930, shows assets for the State 
compensation fund of $18,982,345.52 on June 30, 1930, and liabili- 
ties of $18,607,864.42, leaving a surplus of $374,481.10. The liabili- 
ties include a reserve of $17,577,589.02 for determined and estimated 


During the year ending June 30, 1930, employers paying premiums 
reported 219,961 employees, and self-insurin 
18,005, making a total of 237,966 employees 


h 


PAID IN WEST VIRGINIA, 





employers reported 
aving the benefit of 
















Employers pay- 


as ; 2. 
Year ending June 30 ing premiums 


Self-insurers 


Number of accidents reported by— 







| Total | 
number Amount of 
of acci- benefits paid 
dents | 





| 
Fatal | Nonfatal 





Fatal | Nonfatal | 













irae. oily, feet ss se | 520} 10,898 


~~ Sree oe eae Fe A 
1916. ee Ji aay | 4g9 | 19, 132 
7 gear ress poepap | 486} 22° 146 


ee nail sine pied 5 23, 032 







PAR AME A AM Big 
BOER ce ASEALS $55 254614 dbtaidbhonedtin | 471] 22,717 
il * sania ENON Py 
REVAMP ae eae 490 | 27, 726 
SOE earn age 29, 701 








Beats tn Paes a eae 11, 418 $132, 452.81 
VES Tally SRE | 15,514 479, 526. 60 
467 | 20, 101 666, 126. 47 





23, 391 893, 912. 4 


1, 023, $12. 4 








740 

806 

718 1, 160, 875. 29 
874 25, 311 1, 410, 974. 37 
751 23, 950 1, 620, Y&S. lo 
554 22, 368 1, 944, 122. 96 
543 28, 770 2, 155, 046. 58 
964 


31, 304 2, 841, 143. 6 











089} 31,631) 3,345, 075. 20 
499 | 37,239 | 3,947, 115.55 
593 | 41,773 | 4, 608, 00. 76 
363 | 40,260 | 4,838, (97. 71 
964| 41,197 | 4,754, 578.35 
27 | 41,905 | 4,722, 203. 16 








I is i cea sects sere «thie dasdgpc bas | 564] 29,956 
MicseentitEuiidnsycssieitsscasecckacsl: ) MT 
eR LOS ee Vereen EF 
a ae ae _-.-----| 51 | 37,280 
_ SERB UP 
hatin fiend sities -Lexdadnec tel | 605} 38, ; 
Petal tie: Bred a mate S | 9,483 | 451, 345 
















9 
852 | 479,978 | 40, 545, 553. 4 
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The State workmen’s compensation fund has been in operation 
since October 1, 1913, and during that time a total of 479,978 acci- 
dents has been reported. A distribution of these accidents, by years 
and by employer group, together with yearly distribution of amount 
of benefits paid on claims, is shown in the table preceding, compiled 
from tabulations in the report. 

The benefits listed include medical and funeral benefits, as well as 
compensation payments. An additional liability, estimated as of 
June 30, 1930, at $17,577,589.02, brings the total cost of claims for 
the 17-year period to $58,123,142.42. It is stated that the adminis- 
trative expense for the entire period averages only 4 per cent of the 
earned premiums. 





Accidents and Compensation Payments in English Industry in 
1929 


HE Home Office of Great Britain has recently issued a report 

dealing with statistics of accidents and compensation proceedings 
for 1929, under the workmen’s compensation and the employers’ 
liability acts, which shows that in the seven great industrial groups 
covered—shipping, factories, railways, docks, mines, quarries, and 
construction work—a total of £6,569,918 ($31,972,506) was paid out 
in compensation during the year. The following table gives for each 
year from 1920 to 1929, inclusive, the average number of workers 
employed throughout the year in the seven groups, with the total 
number of compensated cases, and the division of these between fatal 
and nonfatal cases. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND OF COMPENSATION CASES (FATAL AND NONFATAL) 
IN SEVEN INDUSTRY GROUPS 











: Number of | x, em Nonfatal | ,, : 
Year employees | Fatal cases enaee | Total cases 
? we — 

ene Jem TA ke 8, 348, 150 3, 531 | 381, 986 | 385, 517 
1921 EE Re a 7, 315, 866 2, 385 | 283, 361 285, 746 
1922 enitipecreeieanell j — 7, 205, 609 2, 489 390, 423 392, 912 
1923 ae oo telagleaaee = 7, 342, 311 2, 657 477, 378 480, 035 
ON os ich aa li Di é HS tidae cobb 7, 512, 359 2, 878 487, 442 490, 320 
BUR. i <cbinatiibdiate tas a eae © cee 7, 541, 014 3, 030 473, 055 476, O85 
1926 : PEER VT LoS APES 7, 001, 795 2, 345 368, 563 370, 908 
Se er Se eee Se eee 7, 403, 222 2, 567 455, 852 458, 419 
ee. aaa Rn ree. Fee 7, 433, 660 2, 735 461, 485 464, 220 
EN cs ininancabdantnes ncécnes’ 7,450, 112 2,819 478, 602 481, 421 











This shows that while in 1929 the average number of workers, as 
compared with 1920, had decreased by almost 900,000, and the number 
of fatal cases by one-fifth, the number of nonfatal cases had increased 
by one-fourth. The amount paid in compensation rose during tne 
decade from £5,978,009 ($29,091,981) to £6,569,918 ($31,972,506). 


In 1929 the average amount in cases of death was £287 [$1,396.69]; in cases of 
disablement the average amount (including cases settled by payment of a lump 
sum) was £12 1s. [$58.64]. "The average amount paid in lump sums was £88 LIs. 
[$430.93], while the average amount paid in weekly payments (including weekly 
payments made prior to settlement by a lump sum) was £8 9s. [$41.12]. 

The proportion of compensation paid in the seven industries in fatal cases was 
12.3 per cent of the total amount paid for compensation. The percentages for 
the different industries were as follows: Shipping, 29.4; factories, 10.0; docks, 
11.5; mines, 11.0; quarries, 17.0; constructional work, 15.1; and railways, 27.2. 
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The number of employees, the number of compensation cases, 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND NUMBER AND COST OF COMPENSATION Ca 
BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 


1929, 





Industry group 


Number of 
employees 








Number of |. 


compensa- 
tion cases 








Amount of con 
tion paid 





English 
currency 


( and 
the amount paid in compensation are shown for each of the seve) 


industrial groups in the following table: 


ES IN 

















Shipping_-- 206, 763 8, 645 £267, 293 | $1, 300, 7s 
Factories___-- | 5, 531, 322 210,009 | 2, 407, 346 11,7 { 
Decks. ...-..- 108, 444 12, 991 288, 771 1,4 
i eer 930, 780 214, 141 3, 049, 826 | 14, 841, 975 
Quarries - - 79, 430 7, 000 100, 149 75 
Construction work 111, 917 8, 369 160, 946 783, 244 
SE eee 481, 456 20, 266 295,587 | 1, 438, 474 

Total 481,421 | 6,569,918 | 31, 972 50 


7, 450, 112 





These figures represent only the actual amount paid to the injured 
workers or their dependents, and do not represent the total charge on 
the industries. To compute the latter, it would be necessary to tuke 
account of administrative expenses, the medical and legal costs of 
the employers, insurance companies, and mutual indemnity associa- 
tions, with the amounts placed in reserve and the profits earned by 
the insurance companies. If all these items were taken into account, 
it is estimated that ‘‘the total amount paid in the seven great indus- 
tries in 1929 in respect of workmen’s compensation can not have 
fallen far short of £8,500,000 [$41,365,250].” 

The following table shows for the five years ending with 1929 the 
percentage of nonfatal terminated cases which had lasted for specified 
periods: 


DURATION OF COMPENSATION IN CASES OF ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 








Per cent of terminated cases which lasted— 














‘nde canke | 4 and under 13 |13 and under 26| 26 week 
_— Under 4 weeks weeks weeks Ove! 
| Acci- inne) eel ol | Acci- tecane| ACCh- | 1);... 

dent Disease | dent Disease dent Disease dent “a 
pind = | | die s 
HSS eos ....| 63.83 | 38.92 | 30.99] 34.78 3. 50 7. 40 1. 68 18, 90 
1926 _ - - meas oct | 60.86 | 32.62] 32.12] 32.71 4.41 9. 45 2. 61 25. 22 
a =e eee TT ee rT | 64.59 | 47.02 | 30.29] 31.56 3. 23 4. 88 1. 89 16. 54 
ae tinniaaedeniannaall ae | 43.90 | 30.69) 34. 01 3. 71 7. 02 1. 89 5. OF 
PG thn 35 piinctlgtes~ksrceedohsoudsed 64.87 | 47.61 | 30.01 | 34.89 3. 44 5. 43 1.68 | 12.07 








The proportion of accident cases in which compensation was ¢v- 
tinued for more than 13 weeks is uniformly small, not once during the 
five years reaching 8 percent. Among the cases of disease, a far larg ger 
proportion is found in the long-duration columns. 

In regard to cases of industrial disease, the report shows that com- 
pensation was paid in 50 fatal cases to the amount of £11,520 ($56,- 
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062), and in 18,611 disablement cases to the amount of £562,203 
($2,735,961). ‘The 50 fatal cases included 19 of lead poisoning, 6 of 
anthrax, and 18 of epitheliomatous cancer and scrotal epithelioma. 


As in previous years, the bulk of the cases occurred in the mining industry. 
The bulk of the cases were due to miner’s nystagmus, beat hand, and beat knee. 
Cases of miner’s nystagmus accounted for over 52 per cent of the total number of 
eases; and cases of this disease together with beat hand, beat knee, beat elbow 
and inflammation of the synovial lining of the wrist joint and tendon sheaths 
numbered 16,327, or 87.5 per cent, of the total number. Of the remainder, 1,665, 
or 8.9 per cent, were cases of dermatitis produced by dust or liquids; 280, or 1.5 
per cent, were cases of lead poisoning; and 274, or 1.5 per cent, were cases of skin 
or other ulceration or cancer. The remaining 115 cases, or 0.6 per cent, included 
49 cases of various forms of industrial poisoning and 38 cases of anthrax. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Additional Compensation Held No Bar to Action Againgt 
Physician for Malpractice 


N CALIFORNIA an allowance of additional compensation do, 

the California workmen’s compensation act in consequence of 
permanent injuries is no bar to an action against the hospital and 
physicians for malpractice, according to a recent decision of the 
California District Court of Appeal for the Second District. (Smith ». 
Golden State Hospital et al., 296 Pac. 127.) 

According to the facts of the case, Lawrence W. Smith received 
personal injuries resulting in disability during the course of his eyp- 
ployment. He instituted the proper proceedings under the (ali- 
fornia workmen’s compensation act and was allowed compens: tion 
and medical treatment. Thereafter he filed an action against his 
employers and the hospital and physicians to whom he had been 1- 
ferred for medical treatment by the employers, praying damages {o; 
alleged permanent injuries subsequently incurred as a result of :al- 
practice. Pending trial of this action, the industrial commission 
allowed additional compensation in consequence of the permanent 
injuries. The Superior Court of Los Angeles County dismissed the 
suit and Smith appealed to the district court of appeal. On appeal 
Smith named only the hospitel and physicians as parties defendant 
and the sole question for determination was the right of the employee 
to maintain an action against the hospital and physicians for :mail- 
practice, after allowance of compensatory relief from the employers. 

In deciding this question the court cited section 21, article 20, of the 
California Constitution, which authorized power to create and en- 
force a workmen’s compensation system covering injuries received by 
workmen ‘‘ while in the course of theiremployment.’’ The court then 
pointed out that this section measured and limited the power of the 
legislature in delegating authority to the industrial accident board. 
The board had jurisdiction over only those cases between employer 
and employee where the injury was incurred ‘in the course of the 
employment”’; and the rights of the employee against an independent 
third party, where the injury did not occur within the course of the 
employment, were not affected by the compensation act. In renier- 
ing the opinion Judge Craig said: 


That independent professions by the fact of business contact with the emp|oyer 
should be absolved of responsibility for mistake, avoidable or unjustified neglect 
resulting in secondary affliction, seems obnoxious to the purpose and spirit of 


such a statute. To so hold might induce industry to encourage quackery, and 
place a premium upon negligence, inefficiency, and wanton disregard of the pro- 
serial g obligations of medical departments of industry, toward the artisan. 
Such is the view entertained by courts of last resort in other jurisdictions w/icre 
the subject has required specific attention. 


The court quoted from the case of Ruth v. Witherspoon-Englar (0. 
(98 Kans. 179, 157 Pac. 403), in part as follows: 


A part of the loss occasioned by an accidental injury to a workman is cast 11))0!! 
the employer, not as reparation for wrongdoing, but on the theory that it should 
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be treated as a part of the ordinary expense of operation. So much of an employ- 
ee’s incapacity as is the direct result of unskillful medical treatment does not arise 
“out of and in the course of his employment’ within the meaning of that phrase 
as used in the statute. (Laws 1911, ch. 218, sec. 1.) For that part of his injury 
his remedy is against the persons answerable therefor under the general law of 
negligence, whether or not his employer be of the number. 


The decision of the lower court was therefore reversed. 


——— - ——at-0-0- 


Employee Temporarily Absent from Business not Covered by 
Compensation Act 


HE first appeal case arising under the District of Columbia 

workmen’s compensation law (act of May 17, 1928, 45 Stat. 600) 
was recently decided by the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia. (New Amsterdam Casualty Co. v. Hoage, Deputy United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commissioner for the District of Columbia, 
46 Fed. (2d) 837). The Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
by its action reversed a decree of the supreme court of the same juris- 
diction, which dismissed a petition of the insurance carrier enjoining 
the enforcement of an award made by the deputy commissioner of 
workmen’s compensation in the District of Columbia, to the widow of 
a deceased employee. 

The facts out of which this case arose are that on August 14, 1928, 
James N. Bradley was employed by the Royal Glue Co., a corporation 
engaged in business in the city of Washington, D.C. Bradley had 
been in the employ of the company for a period of about 40 years, 
and on the morning of August 14 he reported for duty at the usual 
hour, and shortly thereafter informed his immediate superior “I am 
going up the street on a little business and will be right back.” He 
accordingly left the premises of the company and went directly to a 
bank located in the financial district of the city, for the purpose of 
cashing a personal check. As he was crossing an intersection he was 
struck by a street car and killed. From the circumstances it ap- 
peared that Bradley was on his way to transact another private 
errand when he was killed, although, on the other hand, there was 
some indication that he might have been en route to one of several 
stores in which the company occasionally made purchases. An 
official of the company testified that it was customary for Bradley to 
ask permission when he left the plant on private business. No such 
request was made on the day of the accident. Bradley’s immediate 
superior also stated that he had no knowledge of the employee’s 
errand. No evidence was produced of any necessary purchases for 
the company. 

The Banty commissioner of compensation for the District of 
Columbia, however, found that the deceased employee— 

While in the service of his employer, in the capacity of a mixer of glue at the 
employer’s plant, ‘‘was temporarily away from the plant and in the course of 
employment, and while so engaged was walking across Fourteenth Street on the 
north side of New York Avenue northwest, and was there struck by a street 


car of the Washington Railway & Electric Co., sustaining an injury which re- 
sulted in his death.” 


In an a by the insurance carrier the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia dismissed the case, and the insurance carrier 


thereupon appealed to the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
[1108 ] 
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= The court of appeals referred to several sections of the em. 
ees’ compensation act as applicable in the District of Columbia 
id especially to the provision relative to the procedure in the eyen; 
a 2 chanpensaiion order was not in accordance with the law. 

The main question then for determination by the court of appeals 
was whether the award was ‘‘in accordance with law.” The cour 
said that a presumption usually arises upon proof of injury and the 
existence of the employer and employee relationship, and a clain, fo; 
compensation therefore ‘“‘comes within the provisions of this act.” 
If, however, contrary substantial evidence is introduced and no o} her 
counteracting evidence is presented by the claimant, the presumption 
is therefore rebutted. 

In the view of the court of appeals “there was substantial evidence 
in this case that Bradley at the time of his injury was not performing 
services ‘arising out of and in the course of’ his employment, and that 
there is no substantial evidence to the contrary.”’ 

The court, continuing, said that it would be indulging in pure con- 
jecture, inconsistent with the established facts ‘‘to infer that, when 
he sought permission to go up the street on a little business, he me ant 
that he was going out to make an emergency purchase for the com- 
pany, that he cashed the check for the purpose of obtaining money 
to pay for that purchase, and, when killed, was on his way to make the 
purchase.” 

An award, therefore, the court concluded “based upon conjecture 
inconsistent with established facts and circumstances is manifestly so 
arbitrary and unreasonable as to be ‘not in accordance with law.’ 

The decree of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia was 
therefore reversed. 

icine alate 


Oregon Law Forbidding Discriminatory Employment Contracts 


N MARCH 6, 1931, a law (Acts of 1931, ch. 247) was approved 
by the Governor of the State of Oregon, declaring contrary to 
public policy and void all contracts of employment whereby either 
party agrees not to join any labor organization or employer's 
organization, or to withdraw from the employment in the event that 
he does become a member of any such organization. 
The provisions of the Oregon law are as follows: 


Every undertaking or promise hereafter made, whether written or oral, express 
or implied, constituting or contained in any contract or agreement of hiring or 
employment between any individual, firm, company, association or corporation, 
and any employee or prospective employ ee of the same whereby (a) either part) 
to such contract or agreement undertakes or promises not to join, become, or 
remain a member of any labor organization or of any employer organization; or 
(b) either party to such contract or agreement undertakes or promises that he 
will withdraw from an employment relation in the event that he joins, becomes 
or remains a member of any labor organization or of any employer organization, 
hereby is declared to be contrary to public policy and wholly void and shall ot 
afford any basis for the granting of legal or equitable relief by any court. 
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Enforcement of Chinese Factory Law 


NNOUNCEMENT was made by the Chinese Government that it 
intended to enforce the factory act of 1929! from February 1, 


) 1931, in Chinese territory and also to apply such legislation to foreign 


factories in the concession districts. 

This law prohibits labor by children under 14 years of age and 
woman and child labor in. dangerous or improper employment or 
during specified hours at night or in the early morning. The legisla- 
tion also establishes an 8-hour day for adults and provides for rest 
periods and holidays, minimum wages based upon local standards of 
living, equal pay for men and women for equal work, regulations 
regarding the termination of contracts, including leave of absence to 
workers to seek new employment, a dismissal wage, and health and 
safety measures. Under the act employers must furnish educational 
facilities for child workers, apprentices, and other employees, and 
should promote, so far as possible, proper amusements for their labor 
forces and aid them to save money and to belong to cooperative so- 
cieties. Provision is made, too, for profit sharing. Pending the 
enforcement of social insurance laws for workers disabled by accident 


‘or disease or who die in the performance of their duty, the factory 


must meet the medical expenses of such workers and pay pensions 
to them or their survivors. One of the chapters of the law deals with 
the selection, functions, and operation of factory councils, upon which 
employers and workers shall have an equal number of representatives. 


) Another chapter is devoted to the subject of apprenticeship. Viola- 


tions of the act are punishable by fines ranging from $100 to $500. 

Both native and foreign factory owners vigorously opposed the 
Government’s plan to put the law into operation on the date an- 
nounced, according to reports from Nankin. Asa result of these pro- 
tests and because of the difficulties involved in the immediate enforce- 
ment of the legislation, the Government decided to postpone putting 
the act into operation until August 1, 1931.? 

In order to create an adequate inspectorate to enforce the factory 
act, the Legislative Council of the National Government of the Re- 
public of China adopted January 31, 1931, a law governing factory 
inspection, which is translated as follows in the Chinese Economic 
Bulletin, Shanghai, February 21, 1931: 


Articte 1. The word “factory” or “factories” referred to in the present law 
shall be defined in accordance with the provisions of article 1 of the factory law. 

Art, 2. The term “controlling official organ,” referred to in the present law, 
unless otherwise stated, shall apply to the municipal government in municipalities 
and to the Hsien government in Hsien districts. 

Art. 3. Inspection of factories shall be carried out by inspectors appointed by 
the central labor administrative organ. 

Art. 4, The matters subject to inspection shall be: (1) Those which concern the 
age of male and female workers and the nature of their work, as provided under 
Chapter IT of the factory law and other labor enactments, (2) those which concern 
working hours, as provided under Chapter III of the factory law and other labor 
enactments, (3) those which concern the hours of rest and holidays of workers, as 
provided under Chapter IV of the factory law and other labor enactments, (4) 
those which concern leave granted to female workers before and after childbirth, 
as provided under Chapter VII of the factory law and other labor enactments, (5) 
those which concern the safety and sanitary provisions, as provided under Chapter 





! For translation of text, see Labor Review, Washington, June, 1930, pp. 106-113. 
* International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Mar. 16, 1931, p. 327. 
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VIII of the factory law and other labor enactments, (6) those which concern .¢¢j. 
dents and fatalities in factories and the death and injury of workers, (7) thos. 
which concern the age, number, and treatment of apprentices, as provided wu ide; 
Chapter XI of the factory law and other labor enactments, (8) those which coi cer) 
the book of records and registration of workers, as provided under the factory |ay 
and the law governing the application of the factory law, and (9) all other matter, 
which by law are liable to inspection. 

Art. 5. Factory inspectors shall be appointed from the following classes of 
candidates, who, having been trained, are found to be fully qualified: (1) Those 
who have graduated from technical schools at home and abroad or institutions 
of higher grade, and (2) those who have worked in factories for over ten years 
and possess the adequate knowledge and skill required. 

Art. 6. Factory inspectors, in accordance with the instructions of the ceitra| 
labor administrative organ, visit all factories and their branch or extension \ ork. 
shops in certain specified areas to make periodic or irregular inspections. 

Art. 7. When discharging his official duty, a factory inspector shall carry wit} 
him a certificate establishing his identity and authority. 

Art. 8. Inspection of Government-owned factories shall be carried out by the 
inspector jointly with the Government offices which control the factories. 

Art. 9. Factory inspectors shall have authority to question employees and 
labor union officers and request them to make responsible answers and shal! also 
be authorized to examine all books, records, and other documentary evidence per- 
taining to such affairs, as provided under article 4 of the present law. 

Art. 10. When necessary a factory inspector may request the assistance of the 
local administrative or police officials in the execution of his duty. 

Art. 11. Every three months a factory inspector shall submit a report to the 
“controlling official organ,” setting forth the following particulars relating to the 
district under his inspection: (1) Statistics concerning the number and character 
of the factories, (2) statistics concerning the number and occupation of workers, 
(3) conditions of child labor, (4) fluctuations of employment and unemployment, 
(5) statistics concerning factory accidents, (6) actual working hours-observed in 
the different factories, (7) statistics concerning sickness among the injuries to 
workers, (8) safety provisions observed in various factories, (9) hours of rest and 
holidays allowed to workers in different factories, and (10) sanitary conditions 
existing in the factories. 

Art. 12. When a factory is found to be in the condition described under article 
44 of the factory law, the factory inspector shall report without delay the matter to 
the ‘‘controlling official organ” for action. 

Art. 13. If the safety or sanitary conditions of a factory call for immediate 
improvement or alteration, the factory inspector shall issue instructions for suc! 
work to be done. _ If the factory workers’ union concerned fails to obey suc): i- 
structions, the inspector shall immediately report the matter to the ‘‘controlling 
official organ” for action. 

Art. 14. Factory inspectors are forbidden: (1) To receive or extort bribes, (2) 
to make false or garbled reports, (3) to disclose secrets of industrial processes, (4) 
to estrange the good feelings existing between the factory management and tlie 
workers, (5) to accede without proper authority to any demand by the factory 
management or the workers, and (6) to hold concurrently any other public vffice 
or engage in trade or business. 

Art. 15. If the factory inspector commits any act in contravention of the law or 
is negligent in his duty, the factory management or the workers may report tlie 
matter to the “controlling official organ.” 

Art. 16. For the purpose of improving safety or sanitary conditions, a factory 
inspector may submit his suggestions both to the factory management and thie 
workers, between whom he should devise means for securing cooperation in order 
to improve the safety or sanitary conditions of the factory. ; 

Art. 17. If a factory inspector commits any of the offenses mentioned in article 
14 of the present law, he shall be suitably punished, and if the offense be a criminal 
one he shall be prosecuted in court. 

Art. 18. The management of a factory shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
$200 for refusing without satisfactory reason to allow an inspector admission to tlie 
factory. 

Art. 19. Factory employees or officers of the workers’ union shall be liable to 4 
fine not exceeding $100 for refusal without good reason to answer an inspector oT 
for resisting his examination of the books or documents mentioned under article 4 
of the present law. 

Art. 20. The date fof enforcement of the present law shall be fixed by a separate 


order. 
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Purposes of Different Types of Vocational Schools 


N A pamphlet recently issued by the Federal Board for Vocational 

Education’ the objectives of the several types of vocational 
schools are set forth. The following data are taken from this pub- 
lication. 

Evening schools or classes.—Instruction in such schools and classes 
must supplement the students’ daily employment. Enrollment is 
limited to those 16 years of age or over employed in the occupation 
or trade for which training is given. 

The purpose of these schools is to instruct those already employed 
to become more proficient in the work on which they are engaged 
and to prepare them for promotion. Many apprentices and journey- 
men attend evening classes offering technical instruction which is 
not practicable for them to get on their jobs. 

Part-time trade-extension schools or classes.—Such schools or classes 
give instruction of less than college grade to persons over 14 years 
of age who already have employment in a trade or industrial occu- 
pation. In accordance with the Federal vocational education act, 
courses on this basis must be planned to give not less than 144 hours 
per annum during the working hours of the enrolled students. 

Their purpose is to instruct and train in order to supplement the 
employed learners’ job experience. For example, groups of appren- 
tices may attend these classes 4 hours per week to receive instruction 
relative to their trades. In certain cities apprentices in various 
crafts attend Saturday morning classes. 

Cooperative part-time schools or classes.—These undertakings oper- 
ate on a scheme of half time in school and half time in industrial 
employment—for example, two groups of boys who alternate between 
their employment and school are assigned to jobs in pairs as appren- 
tices or learners on a week-about- basis or on any other time basis 
most conveniently adapted to local conditions. Enrollment in this 
type of school or class is limited to those who have reached the 
legalized employment age. In certain States boys under 18 years 
of age can not be employed on industrial jobs which are hazardous. 

The purpose of these schools is to train boys for a trade. Such 
education should not displace any industrial workers, as the pupils 
should be regarded as apprentices to be assigned only to existing 
vacancies, While two boys receive half-time training on each job, it 
actually takes double the time to train each boy. Consequently, the 
rates of apprentices to journeymen is not changed. In some cities the 
apprentice has the opportunity to graduate from a high-school course 
and at the same time secure advance standing on his apprenticeship. 
Under this scheme such a student is ordinarily in high-school 5 years. 








' United States. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Labor’s responsibility in cooperation with 
employers and the public schools. Washington, 1930. 
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Under the cooperative part-time plan the boy receives a ich 
more thorough training than if he spent all his time in a schoo! Shop 
on exercise, or pseudo jobs. Moreover, the training given him jy 
class is better than that available in certain kinds of industria] ey). 
ployment where there is no organized instruction for learners. Where 
cooperative part-time classes are well organized and advisory coy. 
mittees are utilized, trades are analyzed in order to determine the 
instructional content. Agreements are made with the public schools 
employers, and students, the apprentice training committee of the 
craft being also an active party to such agreement. 


A coordinator is employed by the schools in order to see to it that the students 
receive adequate and properly organized instruction in every step of their pro- 
gression through each class of work in the trade and in school. The danger of 
exploitation of the learners is reduced to a minimum through this arrangement. 
Apprentices are moved from one class of work to another as was intended under 


the old apprenticeship system. The cooperative plan enrolls the number of 
apprentices actually needed into two groups, each attending school half time 
Consequently, it does not develop twice the number of apprentices which the 
trade can absorb as has been feared by some individuals. 


Day trade schools —These institutions provide that students spend 
50 per cent of their time each school day in the school shop, and 25 
to 35 per cent of their time on allied technical subjects. General 
studies take up the remainder of the day. Only qualified students 
14 years of age and over are enrolled in these schools. An entrance 
requirement to some of these local schools is graduation from a grade 
school; in others, one or two years of high-school work. 

The purpose of these schools is to give practical training to enable 
boys and girls to enter remunerative industrial occupations with some 
advanced standing as learners. It was thought at first that these 
schools would make apprenticeship in the skilled trades unnecessary. 
‘“‘Due to a great variety of reasons, very few schools nowadays make 
any claim to being able to turn out full-fledged journeyman workers. 
A sensible objective for the preemployment type of trade schoo! is 
to train pupils for advantageous entrance into industry at definite 
levels of employment; for example, as an apprentice with 3 to 6 
months of advanced standing or as a second-year apprentice.” 

Continuation schools.—In these schools instruction is given to boys 
and girls between 14 and 18 years of age who are employed. Classes 
are held during working hours—between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m.—for 
at least 144 hours per annum. In 28 States laws provide for the 
establishment of such schools by local communities. 

Their purpose is employment adjustment and educational and 
vocational guidance. Some of these schools provide for the economic 
and social adjustment of youthful workers, individual guidance from 
juvenile employment to adult jobs, interpretation of work experience, 
specific types of job training, and the coordination of instruction with 
employment conditions. “a 

Restrictions on training—As noted above, the Federal vocational 
education act restricts enrollment in part-time trade-extension schools 
to those who are already employed. Students in cooperative part- 
time classes must be employed in the trade in which they receive 
instruction. Moreover, local communities are strongly advised by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education not to train more new 
workers than can be absorbed by a trade. The board holds that 4 
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day-trade course should not be established unless there are employ- 
ment opportunities in that trade. The number of apprentices required 
in any one trade in any community should be decided by local schools 
in cooperation with local organizations of employers and craftsmen. 

Cooperation of local organizations with public school officials —Every 
local vocational education director should have a general advisory 
committee made up of representatives of organized groups, including 
prominent craftsmen, employers, and business men. A committee 
on apprenticeship training should also be organized with representa- 
tives from each craft to advise with the local director as to trade 
requirements, the subject matter of courses, and the selection of 
future apprentices. 

Meeting place for classes.—Classes may be held on the job, in 
factories or plants where equipment and machinery are available for 
instruction, in fact, at any convenient place, but Federal funds can 
not be used unless the classes are under public supervision and control. 





Training and Placement of the Deaf in Minnesota, 1929-1930 


HERE is on file in the division for the deaf, Minnesota Industrial 

Commission, the names and addresses of 1,846 persons residing 
in the State who are either wholly deaf or hard of hearing. Among 
them are 390 school children. On the basis of conservative estimates 
that there is one wholly deaf person for every 1,500 with normal 
hearing, the deaf population of Minnesota is reported to be over 
1,700. The information here presented is taken from the Fifth 
Biennial Report of the Industrial Commission of Minnesota, 1929-30.! 


Activities of the Division for the Deaf 


THE principal function of the division is to place deaf workers, but 
the industrial depression has made such placement more difficult than 
heretofore. Numbers of the deaf who were laid off as a result of the 
business slump are hoping to get back to their former employment 
when conditions improve. During the past biennium 203 deaf 
persons applied for jobs. Positions were found for only 99 applicants. 
In addition, contracts were made with 6 hotels and apartment houses 
ey the collection of shoes for repair by a deaf man who has a shop of 

is Own. 


Personal calls on deaf persons and correspondence to ascertain their condition 
in life have also taken up much of the time of the superintendent of this division. 
During the past biennium the superintendent made 1,234 business calls and 335 
calls in welfare work. In addition to this, 511 deaf persons called at this office 
for advice and assistance. During the same period 1,686 questionnaires were 
mailed from this office to deaf persons and employers throughout the State. 
On several occasions the superintendent has addressed parent-teachers’ organi- 
zations and mothers’ clubs on the work of the division. The superintendent 
ls also frequently called upon to serve as interpreter for deaf persons. These 
instances included, during the past biennium, several funerals and three court 
cases. 7: ¥ 

The publicity given to the work being done by the division of reeducation 
of the State department of education and the associations proces. | with crippled 
war veterans, together with the aid accorded to organizations for the blind or 
crippled by various clubs and lodges, has stimulated public interest in all physi- 








' For a previous article on this subject, see Labor Review, April, 1927. 
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cally handicapped persons, including the deaf. While this increased intere.; },. 
added to the work of this division in some respects, the more favorable sent jj); 
engendered toward the handicapped has in some instances rendered the procure. 
ment of employment and assistance for the deaf less difficult, considering {}, 
present business depression. 


The Deaf in Industry 


Tue following list, taken from the report, shows the various | inds 
of work in which the deaf in Minnesota have been successf\\| j), 
performing: 


Men 

Architectural drawing. Clerical work. Military instructor: 
Architecture. Dish washers. Ministers. 
Artists. Dry cleaners. Painting, paperhanging 
Athletic directors. Electrical work. Printers. 
Bakeries. Etchers. Printing-press feeder: 
Barbering. Farming. Photography. 
Baseball players. Glove factories. Real estate. 
Bedding factories. Janitors. Road construction. 
Bookkeepers. Linotype operators. Sign painters. 
Bricklayers. Machinists. Tailors. 
Cigar makers. Mechanical drawing. Tile setting. 

Women 
Alteration departments. Film inspectors. Pillow, mattress tying. 
Art work. Furriers. Power-machine operators. 
Beauty culture. Governess, deaf children. Sewing. 
Billing. Hat makers. Shirt makers. 
Bookbinders. : Housework. Supervisors and matrons. 
Bookkeeping. Knitting factories. Teachers. 
Candy dippers, packers. Labeling and packing. Typing. 
Chambermaids. Laundry workers. Weaving. 
Cooking. Library workers. Wrapping in bakeries. 
Dressmaking. Mimeograph operators. 


Employers’ Attitude Toward Deaf Workers 


SATISFACTION with their deaf workers has been expressed by the 
majority of employers interviewed who have such workers. [1 the 
course of these interviews it was ascertained that the greater numer 
of the deaf used writing and natural signs for communication with 
the superiors concerning the carrying out of work, and from time to 
time a few spoken words. In general, employers said they preferred 
deaf employees who could speak some and read lips. These employ- 
ers acknowledged, however, that they could utilize advantageously 
workers who must communicate in writing. 


Few Deaf Workers Injured in Industrial Accidents 


In THE biennium under review only one deaf person was reported to 
the division as having been sata by an industrial ietdent, and 
in this case the injury was not due to any fault of the worker; he was 
paid full compensation. The division states that it has no means 0! 
finding out whether or not other deaf persons were injured during 
these two years. Some may have suffered slight injuries, but it is 
pointed out that if there had been other severe accidents which 
entitled the injured to compensation, reports would have been made to 
the division. 
[1110] 
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In the biennium 1929-1930, only 3 cases of discrimination against 
the deaf in the payment of wages were reported to the division. 
Satisfactory adjustment was made in all of these cases. 


Education and Training of the Deaf 


Tue enrollment of deaf pupils during the past year was distributed 
as follows in the five schools of Minnesota in which instruction is 
available for such pupils: 


rr oa ee) ci Sew ebetott 262 
I re ne ete aaés SRR EeE 93 
Nr  Uibidd ede enwncdbbwe 40 
ee eee ens C20 al SC Ua, eases oc kk cee 27 
Ss, oo i SRS iat Gdn aleeeale & cline heb blem 8 


The institution for the deaf at Faribault is a boarding school and 
uses the so-called ‘‘combined system” of instruction, which includes 
all known methods for instructing the deaf, such as writing, signs, 
finger spelling, lip reading, and speech. The students are reported as 
having little difficulty in securing employment after graduation. 
The religious instruction, systematic home life, pleasant surroundings, 
and association with friends of their own kind at the State school 
have been important factors in developing to a high degree the moral 
character of those receiving training there. 

The facilities of the day schools are not sufficient to train the pupils 
thoroughly in occupations. It is therefore necessary to give many of 
these young deaf persons additional training through the division of 
reeducation or some other agency. Such additional training, however, 
is easily obtained. 

At the time the report under review was prepared, the establish- 
ment of evening classes for the deaf at the Dunwoody Institute in 
Minneapolis was being planned to enable deaf persons already 
employed to become more expert in their jobs or to learn some other 
occupation or trade. 

A list of the trades and occupations at present taught in the schools 
for the deaf is given below: 


Architectural drawing. Farming. Sewing. 

Art work and lettering. General repairing. Shoe repairing. 
Baking. Housework. Tailoring. 
Beauty culture. Laundry work. Wood carving. 
Cabinetmaking. Linotyping. 

Carpenter work. Printing. 


Causes of Deafness and Ages at Which Hearing Was Lost 


AN ANALYsiIs of the causes of deafness of 385 persons showed that 
among the most frequent causes were scarlet fever, meningitis, brain 
fever, measles, and catarrh, which together were responsible for over 
52 per cent of all cases, while scarlet fever alone caused 22 per cent. 

The table following gives the distribution of 379 deaf persons, by 
sex and the ages at which they lost their hearing. No hard-of-hearing 
persons are included in these figures. 
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AGE AT WHICH HEARING WAS LOST 
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Oregon Apprenticeship Law 


O* FEBRUARY 28, 1931, the Governor of Oregon approved 
an act (Acts of 1931,ch.101) relating to the training of appren- 
tices. Laws regulating industrial apprenticeship are obviously |abor 
laws, but the importance of such legislation has diminished in recent 
years due to the advent of machines. Some of the States have never 
enacted laws on the subject, while others have either specifically 
repealed existing provisions (Michigan, New Mexico, and Utah) or 
have entirely omitted the subject in subsequent statutes. Under the 
apprenticeship system the master is under an obligation to teach the 
apprentice a trade. This differs from the indentured-service system 
under which there is no such obligation on the part of the master. 

Apprenticeship laws in general contain the names of the parties, 
the period of indenture, the trade to be taught, employment condi- 
tions, and the percentage of mechanic’s wages to be received by the 
apprentice. The Oregon law is in many respects similar to the law 
enacted in Wisconsin (Wis. Stats., sec. 106.01). In view of the fact 
that there has been no recent constructive legislation by any of the 
State legislatures on this subject, it is deemed of sufficient importance 
to reproduce the Oregon law in full: 


Section 1. Apprentice defined—The term “apprentice” shall be any minor, 
16 years of age or over, who shall enter into a contract of employment of more 
than two months’ duration whereby he is to receive from or through his em- 
ployer, in consideration for his services in whole or in part, instruction in any 
trade, craft, occupation, or business, and whereby the learning of any trade, 
craft, occupation, or business is an essential part of the condition thereof and of 
the benefit to be derived therefrom. 

Sec. 2. Indenture defined—Every contract or agreement entered into by an 
apprentice with his employer shall be known as an indenture; such indenture shall 
be in writing and shall be executed in triplicate, one copy of which shall be <eliv- 
ered to the apprentice, one to be retained by the employer, and one to be filed 
with the State Apprenticeship Commission of Oregon. 

Sec. 3. Who may be indentured.—Any minor, 16 years of age or over, may, by 
the execution of such an indenture, bind himself, as herein provided, for a term 
of service not less than two months. 

Sec. 4. Who must sign the indenture.—Every indenture shall be signed: 

1. By the minor. 

2. By the father; and if the father be dead or legally incapable of giving consent 
or has abandoned his family, then 

3. By the mother; and if both the father and mother are legally incapable of 
giving consent, then 

4. By the guardian of the apprentice, if any. 

5. By the employer. 

Sec. 5. Who must approve the indenture.—Every indenture shall be approved: 

1. By the State apprenticeship commission or a duly authorized deputy 
thereof. 
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2. By the local apprenticeship commission and/or the apprenticeship sub- 
commission of the trade, craft, occupation, or business, if any such exist, covered 
by said indenture. 

"3. If there be no parent or guardian with authority to sign, the said contract 
must be approved by the judge of the juvenile court or the judge of the court of 
domestic relations in the county in which such minor resides, if any such court 
xists. 

Sec. 6. Contents of indenture.—Every indenture shall contain: 

1. The name of the parties. 

9. The date of the birth of the minor. 

3. A statement of the trade, craft, occupation, or business which the minor is 
to be taught, and the time at which the apprenticeship under the indenture shall 
begin and end. 

4. A statement setting forth all training and employment conditions pertaining 
to the learning of the trade, craft, occupation, or business by the apprentice. 

5. A statement setting forth a schedule of processes to be worked; a schedule 
showing the per cent of mechanic’s wage to be received by the apprentice in 
accordance with the per cent of mechanicship attained and the employment 
status of the apprentice. 

6. Such other and further terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
State Apprenticeship Commission of Oregon not inconsistent with the provisions 
hereof. 

Sec. 7. State apprenticeship commission.—The State superintendent of public 
instruction, the State labor commissioner and a member of the State industrial 
accident commission, to be designated by the governor, shall constitute the 
State Apprenticeship Commission of Oregon. Such commission shall elect its 
own chairman and appoint a secretary, who shall serve without pay as such 
secretary, and prescribe rules relative to the business to be transacted by it. It 
shall be the duty of the State Apprenticeship Commission of Oregon, and it shall 
have the power, jurisdiction and authority, to investigate, ascertain, determine, 
and fix such reasonable classifications, and to make rules and regulations and 
such general and/or special orders as shall be necessary to carry out the intent 
and purpose of this act, and may prescribe the authority and duties of its deputies. 
Said commission shall also promulgate rules and regulations for the transfer or 
termination of such indenture. 

Sec. 8. Local commissions.—The names of the members of the local appren- 
ticeship commission and/or apprenticeship subcommissions, if any such exist, 
and the names of the officers thereof authorized to approve the indentures shall 
be filed with the State apprenticeship commission. 

Sec. 9. School training and attendance.—It shall be the duty of all school 
officials to cooperate with the State apprenticeship commission, the State board 
for vocational education, and employers of apprentices in providing the necessary 
training classes for apprentices. The apprentice shall be required to attend such 
classes not less than the equivalent of four hours per week, either within or with- 
out the usual working hour, as a part of his working obligation. 


_————sP oe oe ——_—___—__ 


Training Electrical Workers in Philadelphia 


N DECEMBER, 1929, the educational director of the Electrical 

Workers and Operators’ Union No. 98, in Philadelphia, was re- 
quested by the executive board to act in its behalf in making arrange- 
ments in cooperation with the public schools of that city for a training 
system for electrical apprentices. A brief report on the setting up 
of this system is published in the February, 1931, issue of the Journal 
of Electrical Workers. Prior to the request just referred to, attempts 
had been made to carry on voluntary classessin the union’s own 
building with a teacher supplied by the organization. The under- 
—— was expensive and was not a success. 

Following this failure, an advisory committee of officers was ap- 
pointed and an apprenticeship scheme drawn up to govern the 
union’s proposed program which received the approval of the board 
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and was submitted to the membership for adoption. This proce,y¢ 
was important, for in order to carry out such a program it was neces. 
sary to be absolutely assured of the organization’s support. N, 
modifications were made in the plan as written, the chief features of 
which were: Provision for compulsory school attendance of al! ap- 
prentices (all nonjourneymen are classified as apprentices), and {o; 
administrative and enforcement methods. 

After the school authorities had unofficially assured the union (1). 
mittee of their assistance, conferences were held between the two ¢y- 
operating parties to decide upon what should be taught in the classes 
about to be organized. Official approval and an appropriation were 
secured and in due course the board of education authorized the 
opening on Saturdays of the Simon Gratz Senior High School, thus 
placing at the union’s disposal a $2,000,000 building, and equipment 
worth nearly $50,000. 

The examination of applicants and the appointment of teachers 
were next in order and while this machinery was being put in opera- 
tion certain interested members of the union set to work at the 
problems of apprenticeship and school organization, including the {iy- 
ing of an apprenticeship expiration date for each individual, a conse- 
quent card rating, his assignment to courses, and the construction 
of a master teacher’s roster to provide these courses for the whole 
group. The most important part of the organization work, however, 
is declared to be a personal interview with each apprentice. 

Discussing the difficulties of working out this educational sche, 
the writer reports that the 150 apprentices were found to range in 
age from 16 to 43, and in electrical experience from that of recent. be- 
ginners up to 7 years with one to a dozen employers. The previous 
education of some of these apprentices terminated with the sixth 
grade, while others had been in college, gone to evening schools, or 
availed themselves of correspondence courses. 

Almost any combination of case factors may be found. On the ailotted |vasis 
of 20 students per teacher, the gross number limits us to 7 teachers, who are | 
work but 4 hours at the same time. Theoretically, each teacher should c:rr) 
his proportionate share of the load, so as not to work a hardship on anotlicr. 
No opposite extremes should be placed in the same group at the same time, if 
both are to be taught satisfactorily. What courses of study shall we offer 


which will best meet the needs of this heterogeneous group? These are the 
jumbled pieces of a machine which we must fit together and make work. 


Policy of Promotion by Subject 


To soLveE the complex problem outlined in the preceding paragraph, 
a ‘‘promotion by subject school” with individual instruction was <e- 
cided upon. Such a plan gives the student the opportunity to follow 
the courses he is assigned to as an individual rather than as one be- 
longing to a clataified ¢ roup. Under this scheme it is quite possible 
for an apprentice to 7 with an elementary group for one study 
period and with an advanced group for the next study period. In 
case two of his requisite subjects are taught at the same hour, he may 
be allocated to a class ‘‘off grade” and dealt with individually by 
the teacher. This flexible scheme makes it possible for a student to 
repeat easily a course in which he has failed without being held }ack 
in other classes. 
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Tuition Fees 


On Marcu 1, 1930—the opening day of the school—each teacher 
was given a list of the students assigned him and every apprentice 
had a statement of his rating as an apprentice and a roster card 
showing where and when he was to report. As soon as the students 
were registered work was begun. 

According to the regular rules of the department of school extension, 
every student must deposit a registration fee of $1, which is returned 
to him each year if he has a record of 75 per cent for attendance. 
He is also required to pay the school board $2 per annum as a lab- 
oratory fee. 

In order to improve the attendance, a fine of $1 was instituted for 
each unexcused absence for the latter part of the first school year 
ending June 26, 1930. At the reopening of the school the following 
September, the $1 fine was changed to one day’s suspension from 
work for each absence or lateness, three unexcused lapses along this 
line resulting in the student’s being dropped. During the school term, 
apprentices are not allowed to work Saturday mornings even though 
they have the opportunity of working at double rates. 


Classes for Journeymen 


Tue work of organizing training facilities for journeymen was made 
less difficult than for apprentices. ‘The men were permitted to choose 
between 4 hours on Saturday morning or 2 hours on 2 evenings a week. 
Journeymen also designate the subjects they desire to follow, classes 
being made up on the basis of signed requests. 


Present Curriculum 


Tue Saturday morning school now has 12 teachers, 85 journeymen, 
and 175 apprentices, while the evening classes are attended by 50 
journeymen. ‘There are also approximately 20 members of the union 
availing themselves of such schools as Drexel or the Spring Garden 
Institute. Work in vocational teacher training is being taken at the 
University of Pennsylvania by six local members. 

The subjects making up the curriculum for the apprentices are 
listed below: 


English—Single periods, two grades. Designed to help the student with 
what he may need for everyday use, both in an oral and written manner. In- 
cludes trade terms, pronunciation, oral expression, spelling, punctuation, etc. 
Talks on industrial economics and personal hygiene. 

Mathematics.—Single periods, four grades. Fractions, decimals, percentage, 

mensuration, algebra, plane geometry, and trigonometry. Greater emphasis on 
fundamentals. Effort to start student at his own level. 
_ Electrical drawing.—Double periods, two grades. Entirely individualized 
instruction, each working his problem at his own pace. Not intended as a drafts- 
man’s course but rather to familiarize student with the use of electrical and 
mechanical drawings, charts, and tables; along with the ability to express oneself 
graphically. 

Electric wiring — Double periods, two grades. Study and use of tools, materials 
and standard practice. Great stress on ability to think out, draw, and construct 
fundamental circuits. All types of work included. Given to all beginners. 

Aim to cultivate neatness, respect for craftsmanship, coordination of hands 
2nd mind, and the desire to do things well. Instructor to pass judgment on 
mechanical aptitude. 
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Electrical theory.—Single periods, two grades. Fundamental laws and ji. 
ciples of electricity and magnetism. Meaning and use of units, measurements 
and formulas and the theory of electrical equipment in general. 

Electrical laboratory.—Double periods, two grades. Prerequisite: Wiring ay 
theory or equivalent experience. Practical application and proof of theory. 
Connecting and testing of all types of meters, motors, generators, transforiiers, 
etc. Observing and recording of all results required. 

Metal and machine shop practice-—Double periods, one grade. Knowledge 
and use of metal-working tools and processes related to electrical trade. Li, ying 
out, cutting, bending, drilling, tapping, threading, soldering, brazing and forging 
of metals. 


In addition to the apprentices in the electrical trades, groups of 


apprentices are being sponsored in the school by the carpenters, the 
sheet-metal workers, and the Metal Manufacturers Association. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in March, 1931 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 

March, 1931, with comparable data for preceding months are 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, 1929, 
and 1930, number of workers involved, and man-days lost for these 
vears, the number of industrial disputes for each of the months— 
January, 1929, to March, 1931, inclusive—the number of disputes 
which began in these months, the number in effect at the end of each 
month, and the number of workers involved. It also shows, in the 
last column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number 
of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers 
affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in 
working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 
Taste 1.-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 


MONTH, JANUARY, 1929, TO MARCH, 1931, AND TOTAL NU MBER OF DISPUTES, WORK- 
ERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 TO 1930 








Number of workers 
involved in disputes | Nymber of 


man-days 


Month and year lost during 


Number of disputes 








Beginning | Ineffect | Beginning | In effect month or 
in month | atendof | inmonth | at end of year 
| oryear | month | or year month 
de 5 Sa, a Ss rs 9 Sewer 349, 434 | ; 37, 799, 394 
gg) Ve, Sas 629 : Se  * |e 31, 556, 947 
1929: Total. 5 : 903 230, 463 | _--- 9, 975, 213 
1000: Teak 3 ks csenindtas ha Speers ee fee ees eee 156, 221 | ici 2, 731, 664 
1929 
January........... 48 | 36 14, 783 39, 569 951, 914 
February 54 35 22, 858 40, 306 | 926, 679 
March ‘2. 77 37 14, 031 40,516 | 1,074, 468 
April 117 53 32, 989 52, 445 1, 429, 437 
May 115 | 73 13, 668 64, 853 | 1, 727, 694 
June 73 | 57 19, 989 58, 152 1, 627, 565 
July 80 | 53 36, 152 15, 589 1, 062, 428 
August 78 43 25, 616 6, 714 358, 148 
September ' 98 49 20, 233 8, 132 244, 864 
October 69 31 16, 315 6, 135 272, 018 
November__- 61 32 10, 443 6, 067 | 204, 457 
December . -- 33 21 3, 386 2, 343 95, 541 
1930 | : 
= ane ae 42 21 8, 879 5, 316 182, 202 
February.......- ; . 44 33 37, 301 6, 562 436, 788 
ee 49 34 15, 17 5, 847 289, 470 
April... e 60 41 5, 814 5, 711 180, 445 
May... +... 64 30 9, 281 4, 640 192, 201 
Sa 54 34 13, 791 8, 499 150, 627 
p | POO 76 31 | 14, 219 5, 039 148, 982 
August. os 51 32 15, 902 7, 161 144, 530 
September_____- 69 41 15, 946 13, 409 202, 874 
Octoner... . 5. 46 34 10, 842 15, 649 336, 250 
November__...__. ’ : 43 28 4, 380 7, 424 270, 254 
December. ..........- : nm se 25 s 4, 849 5, 385 197, 041 
1931 ; 
January .._.._- 2 be 56 20 10, 147 2, 927 181, 034 
,. ._ 59 44 22, 588 15, 378 255, 811 
ee 31 | 36 24, 200 30, 157 487, 785 
| 

















' Preliminary figures, subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginnin« in 
January, February, and March, 1931, and the number of wore; 
directly involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND 
MARCH, 1931 


























Number of disputes beginning | Number of workers i; lved 
in— in disputes beginning 
Industry mass Bg ae 
January |February| March | January |February  \\ arc) 
TE en Renny Ee! VERE SO oe fe TS 14 | 
RR AE ‘ | ig SE SA PS ee hk > haa 
Building a cine 18 y 10 918 465 | 97() 
Chauffeurs, teamsters. ; SES 3 4 3 519 244 | 9 
| RRL a ae stidende 7 12 3 915 7, 245 119 
Electrical, gas appliance, and radio 
Sg ee ee eee ie py SORBEECTSS: IOS 14 | 
NTI COT aE? LEY (ere es a en 2, 000 | 
SRN Sergent ape: Seater | ae ati Se har 4, 500 |__-- 
NEE RSS TSS ORE Se: ig Sree TORE TF Sr 
REE EE eee ee 73 3 | 3 1 70 193 | 70) 
in NR ae IE Fal RE? oS Se Se hee ternal ig SMI SS e 75 
Laundry workers................ ee See > aie Sa ae 12 
OS tt RS RE a 1 | Beate 16 163 |__. 
Light, heat, power, vee CSRS So! (Se ees | (Pee ey. Soe?! 45 |_. 
Longshoremen, freight handle a Ae Fee eS 1 | D Pcstedhduteda 2, 000 | 0) 
Lumber, timber, and millwork __..___.____|_________- . es ce i... 
ali ARR ar ea fe et, Se ) i 
ERE LOT NTA 5 3 4 759 385 2, 30k 
Motion- -picture operators, actors, and the- 
etrical workers................. ' Ee 2 aa 29 
Printing and publishing.........-..-. ty & eheedcaine DCE e eee 
Textiles.  elibcicncdinkale api ail 10 | 17 | 5 1, 358 9, 708 
Other occupations........_-----__- fie 1 | eae 110 100 
, eee | 56 59 | 31 10, 147 | 22, 588 24, 200) 
| 


Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in March, 
1931, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN MARCH, 1931, CL AssI- 
FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 





























Number of disputes beginning in March, 131, 
involving— 
Industry | 
6 and 20 and 100 and —— 5,000 
under 20 junder 100 under 500 5.000 workers 
workers | workers | workers workers and over 
pS SE ee ee eee ectisin al 1 4 | ahs 
Chauffeurs, teamsters - _____. vee’ j 2 3 ee” E 
RES aa ae PS veers. © SEE gp EA es : 
ee ok eda ienn an addnelcwnwmese a | 
SE SEE ae ee ay ae ee nit SS COO o PR 
I i ie a sen chaibnnintnnsotusl Ae eee te 
Longshoremen, freight handlers. __..............-.-_]....-- at ee oa 
iad oe A RAO: RRS 2 PY Re Soe a5! Paci | 1 | 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and theatrical 
RESIS em EER Sy RS SEES “SS wes 1 Se itgebpeoreae iyi tee 
» REE ESS se RR Rs <hoe e ae 2 3 ; 
UO htt isi cbt ctcnstcathcnnss tt wade 5 15 mt) 1 | | 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
March, 1931, by industries and classified duration. 


papLe 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN MARCH, 1931, BY INDUS- 
TRIES AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 














| Classified duration of strikes ending in 
March, 1931 























Industry One-half Over one-| 1 month | 2 months 
month ot half and | and less | and less 
less less than | than 2 than 3 
1 month | months | months 
| 
Ne i a chow sn ani Societe ako sceksia ws loupe laraniccinsalnlial 7 | RPS “ECE. 
YEE ee ee hacen neta _y SRS iy ae 
ClthiNG . os nswtin anh sn sce esas sé ensvesecasaucores+- ~---------- 3 l I I 
Electrical, “gas ‘appliance, and radio workers_____- . SSN, I ee F 1 | 
a ae |, eee oe se ae 
RE tenga a qeepsngigde ep thetbesss.cdnaed census hlimieiere’ poi 1 
ae eS eas, ee Lp pindedidtbods+ibiasdissegade 2 WERE UEEN Ts Ee 
Glass workers -- SS SE ee a eS) Le ee ae eee) DR AS OS eee eee a 
Laundry workers. cee ee et i dagibe astipitont Pi 
Longshoremen, freight handlers____- , EE PE 1 eae Aare 
SEINE. cee ann oat nating sit tie cna Raihao ene wn den< ceil 2 l 1 
Motion- picture operators, actors, and theatrical workers.______- Pe ee ee 
ce a a ee a ee ok oes Pee: 3 2 3 
ll. SSS SS pada ad * 6 3 





Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in March, 1931 


Anthracite coal miners, Pennsylvania.—A strike of some 20,000 
miners, affecting the Glen Alden Coal Co. of Wilkes-Barre, is reported 
to have begun on or about March 19, because of numerous alleged 
grievances involving the replacement ‘of veteran workers by new 
men and the movement of mules by miners to and from work on 
company’s time, to which company objected. | 

The miners at the Lance No. 11 a of the company, at Ply- 
mouth, went out on March 19, after which the strike spread to the 
other collieries of the company in W ‘yoming and Lackawanna Valleys. 

The strike was called off by the miners’ general grievance committee 
on April 8, following the acceptance of the report of a subcommittee 
which negotiated with the district officers of the union, who had 
opposed the strike as unlawful. 

The president of the company, it is said, agreed to meet the miners’ 
special committee in conference with district and international officers 
of the union for a general discussion of the alleged “intolerable con- 
ditions’ which led to the walkout. 

It is understood that meanwhile operations were resumed in all 
affected collieries on April 9. 

Bituminous coal miners, Illinois ——The mining operations of the 
Old Ben Coal Corporation at West Frankfort, Johnston City, Christo- 
pher, and Ezra were affected by an unsuccessful strike of about 1,849 
miners during March 6 and 7, because of the company’s decision to 
close indefinitely mine No. 18, The men wanted the mine kept open 
and operated part of the time, alternating with the other mines. 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into March, 193] 


Textile workers, Philadelphia.—The strike of upholstery weaver. 
which began on February 2, when they refused to accept an arbitrs. 
tion award reducing wages 14 per cent, is still in progress. 

Hosiery workers, Philadelphia.—The strike of full-fashioned hosiery 
workers affecting the nonunion and open-shop mills, which beg, 
on February 16, is still in effect. A number of the mills, according 
to press reports, have accepted the union terms. 





-—_—— 
— eos a 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in March, 193] 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Direcror or ConcriLiaTION 


E ike Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 50 labor disputes during 
March, 1931. These disputes affected a known total of 48 283 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly and 
indirectly involved. 

On April 1, 1931, there were 40 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 10 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 50. 
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THE CONCILIATION SERVICE DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1931 


LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY 
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92 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1913 to 1930 


HIS record of the strikes and lockouts in Canada from 191° 


> LO 


1930 is from the Canadian Labor Gazette of February, 1:); 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1913 TO 1930 














| Number of disputes Disputes in existence in th 
i 
Year Tit 
In existence] Beginning | Employers| Workers |*"' 
in the year|in the year| involved | involved | “' 
1913 i ere : ‘ | 152 143 1, 077 40, 519 4 
1914 . 63 58 261 9,717 190, R39 
1915 63 62 120 11, 395 15, O42 
1916 120 118 332 26, 538 236, 814 
1917 160 158 75 50, 255 1, 123. 5] 
1918 | 230 228 782 79, 743 647, 949 
1919___ 336 332 1, 967 148, 915 , 400, 942 
1920 322 310 1, 374 60, 327 799, 524 
1921 ; 168 159 1, 208 8,257} 1, 048. 914 
1922__ 104 89 732 43, 775 1, 528, 6 
1923 86 77 450 34, 261 671, 750 
1924 70 64 435 34,310} 1, 295, 04 
1925__ _ 87 86 497 28, 949 1, 193, 28) 
1926 77 75 512 23, 834 O68, 601 
1927 74 72 480 22, 299 52 571 
1928____ Cites 98 96 548 17, 581 24 219 
aa ae 90 88 263 12, 946 2 ()R0) 
1930___.- CSAS POR IS . Abe 67 67 338 13, 768 11) 797 

















In 1930 there were only 67 strikes and lockouts in the Dominion, 
which was the lowest number since 1900, except for 1914 and 1515, 
when in each year there were only 63 disputes. While there were a 
few hundred more employees involved in disputes in 1930 than in 
1929 and.in 5 other years since 1900, the 1930 resultant time loss 
was less than for any other year since the records were begun. 

Of the total disputes in 1930, 31.3 per cent occurred in the manu- 
facturing industry; 28.4 per cent in the construction industry; and 
22.3 per cent in the mining industry. Of the total time loss from 
these same strikes and lockouts, disputes in the manufacturing in- 
dustry accounted for 43.6 per cent; disputes in the mining industry 
for 26.3 per cent; and disputes in the construction industry for 13.5 
per cent. 





Strike of Cooperative Employees in Norway 


HE office employees of the Norwegian Cooperative Wholesale 

Society went on a strike which lasted from November 12 to 1, 
1930. The strike was the result of the failure of the union and the 
cooperative society to agree on the terms of a new contract. Accord- 
ing to an account given in the January 10, 1931, issue of La Coopération 
Belge, the employees demanded a 40 per cent increase in the mini- 
mum wage and an increase in the annual paid vacation from 2 to 3 
weeks. 





1 The accompanying table is the result of a revision of the published record on industrial dispuies !1 
Canada from 1901 to 1930, which figures now include strikes resulting in a time loss of 10 or more man-‘iays, 
and also a number of disputes which had been omitted owing to lack of information. For further etuils 
of revision, see source cited above. 
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The announcement of the strike created considerable public in- 
‘erest not only because a strike of office employees was unusual but 
because these were employees of a cooperative association whose 
members are themselves workingmen. 

The wholesale society pointed out that it had had satisfactory 
relations with the trade-unions for the past 25 years, that the wages 
and working conditions in the organization were already good—bet- 
ter than those accorded in private employment—and that in the 
matter of vacations, payment of wages in cases of sickness, etc., 
the cooperative movement had always led the way. But it stated 
that cooperative societies ‘‘reserve the right to decide for themselves 
by how much the wages paid by them shall be in excess of those paid 
by private employers.” The directors of the wholesale felt unable to 
meet the demands of the employees and pointed out that the co- 
operative movement was not in the position of a monopoly which 
could raise prices every time costs increased, but must meet the com- 
petition of all the private dealers. “Consumers without distinction 
as to rank or position demand merchandise at reasonable prices. 
The day that the cooperatives must sell at higher prices, because of 
the cost of the pay roll, they are irremediably lost.” 

The fact that the strike was directed by the general union of com- 
mercial and office clerks, which has in membership private as well 
as cooperative employees, led the wholesale to charge that the strike 
was brought to secure concessions that could be used as an entering 
wedge in negotiations with private employers. 

The parties to the dispute having come to a deadlock, the National 
Trade-Union Commission intervened and proposed that the matters 
in dispute be submitted to an arbitration committee. This proposal 
was accepted and the employees returned to work pending decision 
by the committee. 
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New Union of Cooperative Employees 


T THE time of the seventh cooperative congress, held at Superior, 
Wis., October 20-22, 1930, a communication was presented by 
a group of employees of the cooperative stores in the 7 sean Range 
district of Minnesota, who had taken the preliminary steps tow ard 
the formation of an industrial union of cooperative employees and 
desired the indorsement of the congress. Although no opposition was 
voiced toward the prospective new union, indorsement was withheld, 
the congress taking the position that this would constitute an 
indorsement of dual unionism, since unions already exist in the 
respective trades. 
he group of employees which had sent the petition has gone aliead 
with its plan and has established the Cooperative Workers’ Union, to 
which all wage workers ener by either consumers’ or producers’ 
cooperative societies are eligible. 

The purposes of the new union are (1) to unite all these employees 
for the purpose of protection, (2) to educate the members in the ideals 
of both the cooperative and labor movements and to “cultivate their 
occupational ability,” (3) to promote and support other labor unions 
in the class struggle, (4) to support the cooperative movement in its 
effort to better the living conditions of the working class, and (5) to 
promote a better understanding between the employees and the coop- 
erative societies ‘‘as to their duties and rights. Union members shal! 
do their best to have all labor disputes settled in a peaceable manner, 
without causing injury or hardships to cooperative organizations 
which are mainly promoted and supported by the workers anid 
farmers.” 

Initiation fees are $1 for men and 50 cents for women, and thie 
regular dues 50 cents a month for men and 25 cents for women. 
Failure to pay dues for two months removes the member from goo 
standing.' 





Trade-Union Membership in Brazil 


HE membership of the 727 trade-union organizations in Brazil, 
given below, is taken from an article appearing in the Novem)ecr 
17, 1930, issue of Industrial and Labor Information, issued by the 
International Labor Office. 


1 Data are from Cooperative Pyramid Builder, Superior, Wis., January, 1931. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN BRAZIL 











Trade-union ar | Trade-union M ggg 

Clerical workers..----------------------- EET SESE Oe Cae COPE Ee 19, 050 
RailWAY Mille evccosecpeeacsvcsecens---- 95, 780 || Metal workers. ...................-....- 18, 720 
Cotton ‘industry eowen eowesdsccesosocoes-o 72, 120 Dockers Ptanda eonedeecoupawansencccoocese 16, 370 
Building workers.....--..------.-------- 68, 280 || Agricultural workers-__--...........-___- 8, 820 
Transport WI, atid eindenwicsqondsena 63, 280 EE EE EE ee eo 5, 280 
Food and drink trades------------------ Se 0 Pepe eentedine eeespspescosoceccre 4, 780 
Leather trade®..--sacnen------- 2-200 Oe 3, 070 
Engine drivers, stokers, etc__.........--- 42,640 || Miscellaneous trades-__-----.........._-- 10, 300 
Seamen and fishermen. .-.-.......-.-.--- 41, 150 |} Unions of alien workers (miscellaneous 

Public service workers. .-.--.----------- 36, 720 Pip nte pacing pnimarctcevsnouccetecs 63, 800 
Domestic servants, waiters, etc... ---.-- 35, 620 eer ern 
W or »dworkers we ee ee eee eee emer een ne neee 23, 200 Total wt mn en ne ee ee ee eee eee 930, 170 
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Family Allowances in Postal, Telegraph, and Telephone Services 


HE data here presented were published in the November, 1930. 

issue of Monthly Notes, of the Family Endowment Sociecty. 
London, and are based on a report submitted in August, 1930, io 
the sixth congress of the Postal, Telegraph, and Telephone Inter- 
national, at Copenhagen. This report was based on information re- 
ceived on questionnaires returned by 20 countries. 

The survey disclosed that family allowances were paid in the postal, 
telegraph, and telephone services of Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Estonia, France, Germany, Netherlands, 
Latvia, Luxemburg, Saar Territory, and Switzerland. In a consid- 
erable number of these countries household allowances are also 
granted, as well as rent allowances, reductions in taxation and in 
railway fares, and other privileges to families. The seven countries 
reported as having no family-allowance system in the postal, tele- 
graph, and telephone service are Canada, Denmark, Great Britain, 
Greece, the Irish Free State, Palestine, and the United States. 

According to the report under review, the general purpose of al! 
family allowance schemes is to effect a closer relationship between 
the employee’s pay and his family responsibilities. This broad field 
offers room for wide diversity in administrative details and allowance 
rates. 

Systems in operation.—The accompanying table gives the approxi- 
mate amounts of the weekly allowances paid, together with estimates 
as to the proportions such grants constituted of the remaining wage })il!: 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN POSTAL, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE SERVIC Fs 


[Conversion into United States currency on basis of shilling= 24.33 cents, penny=2.03 cents 



































Allowance for first child | Allowance for first 
Country wd Ea ws Country Ne kre 
Amount expenditure | Amount expenditt 
per week | on salaries | per week | on salarie 
and wages | and wag 
(Sa ae ee | $1. 22 3 ins sth dapniddemaceite $1. 22 
RES SSIES ET Tene 0 tle Sie a Qa . 57-1, 14 
Ee . 20 ee Eee . 34 ; 
Czechoslovakia___.....--- 73-1. 10 RR cea: . 49-1. 95 1 
| aaa Spi a aie .27- . 55 46 | Saar Territory._.....__- ; .. 2 i... 
PND 6 oh cdgidipihins suk . 38 5% | Gwitneriend. .o.6..<..--. .49 





Ordinarily, the allowances are granted on a monthly basis per 
child, the same rates being paid to all staffs. In Australia, however, 
allowances are not paid to those with annual incomes above £5\)\) 
($2,433.25), while in Estonia there is an income limit of 145 kroon 
($38.86) per month. In Czechoslovakia and in the Saar a distinction 
is drawn between civil-service employees and other postal, telegraph, 
and telephone officials; here the higher grades receive larger allowances. 
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In Czechoslovakia, however, the allowance for a wife varies inversely 
with the wage rate. In the Netherlands and Latvia allowances are 
computed on the basic wage, with minimum and maximum limits on 
the grants per child. In Luxemburg the amount of the allowance 
changes With the cost-of-living index number and in Estonia the 
allowance is larger for the towns than for the rural districts. 

In France, Belgium, Austria, and Danzig, the allowance per child 
increases substantially after the first. The French allowance, for 
example, ranges from 660 francs ($25.87) per annum for the first 
child to 1,920 francs ($75.26) for the fourth and subsequent children. 
In the Saar higher grants are made for older children. In the remain- 
ing countries flat rates prevail. 

The age limits for children receiving allowances are very high—in 
many countries as high as 18 years—while in Danzig these grants are 
normally made until the child reaches 24 years of age. The Austra- 
lian system seems to be the only one under which the allowances are 
discontinued at the school-leaving age. Frequently grants are made 
for invalid children regardless of age. 

In nearly all cases allowances are granted to a woman employee if 
her family is wholly dependent upon her. 

The report points out that one of the most important aspects is the source from 
which the money is taken. Has the granting of family allowances meant merely 
a redistribution of existing wages between men with dependents and those with- 
out, or has it meant a net addition to the total sum allocated to the remuneration 
of the staff? Only in the Australian service does the latter seem to have been 
the ease; the A. P. W. Union points out that in the Federal service pay has been 
reduced by about the average cost of the allowances per employee. No other 
country reports a reduction in the salaries of the unmarried men. 

Future developments.—In all of the countries listed in the above 
table (with the exception of Czechoslovakia, where it is reported that 
the postal, telegraph, and telephone administration is attempting to 
abolish family allowances), “‘the system seems likely to be retained or 
extended in the postal service.”’ 

In Australia where, with the exception of New South Wales, there 
is no family-allowance system in operation outside the public services, 
the Postal, Telegraph, and Telephone Union states that public opinion 
is decidedly favorable to an expansion of the scheme. 

Attitude of unions.—The countries in which there are family allow- 
ance systems are, it is reported, almost all in favor of these subsidies, 
while the countries where there is no scheme of this kind are against 
its establishment. There are, however, some exceptions. In the 
Netherlands the workers organized on religious lines are very favor- 
able to family allowances, while the principal Dutch union is opposed 
to these grants on the basis that such payments tend to depress 
wages and takes the attitude that if large families be given relief, 
such relief should come from the State on behalf of all citizens and not 
as a part of the civil-service wage system. 

On the other hand, the Greek Postal, Telegraph, and Telephone 
Union is anxious to have a family-allowance system introduced. 
In the six other countries reporting that these grants were not made 
in their postal, telegraph, and telephone service, the attitude of the 
unions toward such a system is distrustful. 

The greater number of the organizations reported that they would 
prefer to have family allowances paid direct by the State to all 
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citizens as a social service rather than to have such grants made jp 
connection with wages. Furthermore, most of the postal, telegra)), 
and telephone unions in the countries in which family allowances 
are paid would like to have changes made in the existing schenjes, 
generally in the form of higher grants or by the payment of a {lat 
allowance rate. 





Family Allowances in the Roubaix-Tourcoing Textile Industry 


ERSONS entitled to benefit by the family-allowance system of 

the Consortium of the Roubaix-Tourcoing Textile Industry 
belonged to 58,715 families and allowances were paid for 99,162 
children under 13 years of age, according to the annual report o/ 
that organization on its welfare work in 1930.! 

The distribution of children under 13 years of age in families was 
as follows: Number of families with one child, 34,830; with two 
children, 13,895; with three children, 5,796; with four children, 
2,597; with five children, 1,030; with six children, 406; with seven 
children, 114; with eight children, 41; with nine children, 6. 

The Consortium’s family-allowance rates per day were 2.40 francs 
(9 cents)? for one child, 6 frances (24 cents) for two children, 9.(( 
francs (38 cents) for three, 14.40 francs (56 cents) for four, and 18 
frances (71 cents) for 5 children. 

The following amounts were paid out by the Consortium for its 
family-allowance service, including birth bonuses: In 1927, 27,782,113 
francs ($1,089,059); in 1928, 30,083,863 frances ($1,179,287); in 1929, 
32,460,032 francs ($1,272,433); and in 1930, 30,138,356 francs 
($1,181,424). The smaller amount paid in 1930 as compared with 
the previous year was due to a general strike in Roubaix-Tourcoing, 
one of the results of which was the withdrawal of family allowances 
for August and September. 

There is, the report states, a growing tendency among mothers 
who receive family allowances to stay at home and take care of their 
children. On December 31, 1930, out of the 58,715 families bene- 
fiting under the system, 33,008 mothers had no gainful occupation. 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Mar. 30, 1931. 
? Conversions on basis of franc at par=3.92 cents. 
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Membership and Business of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies, 
1929 and 1930 


ATA showing the status of certain of the consumers’ societies as 

regards business done and membership were given in the March, 

1931, issue of Cooperation (New York). The table below was com- 

piled from that source, with the exception of a few cases in which 
lacking figures were supplied from the bureau’s own files. 

The table shows the effects of the continued business depression 
and falling prices upon the business of the cooperative societies. 
Of the 36 retail societies shown, 11 had an increase in sales, but 25 
had decreased sales. This unfavorable showing is not so great, 
however, considering that retail prices of food fell nearly 15 per cent 
from January 15, 1930, to January 15, 1931, and that a society would 
have had to handle a volume of goods nearly 17 per cent greater in 
1930 in order to have the same sales (in terms of money) that were 
made in 1929. 

Profits fell off considerably, for while 9 societies were able to make 
increased gains on the business operations of 1930 as compared with 
1929, 20 showed smaller gains. Four societies were able to change 
the loss of 1929 to a profit in 1930, but in two other cases the reverse 
situation occurred. One society had a loss for both years, but that of 
1930 was considerably less than that of 1929. 

Of the 26 reiail societies for which membership data for both years 
are given, 17 increased their membership, 7 suffered a loss, and in 2 
there was no change. 

All of the wholesale societies increased their sales, notwithstanding 
a drop of 17.6 per cent during the year in wholesale commodity 





























prices. 
DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIFIED CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1929 AND 
1930 
= Sanremo - a , — _ oui —— i 
Num- 
| Amount . 
Society and location Year | of bn f - of 
| business I | of 
Wholesale societies | 
Nebraska: Farmers’ Union State Exchange, Omaha-_-__-___-_- a al 1929 \$2,001, 725 | $59,173 | 6,405 
1930 | 2, 118, 212 70, 850 6, 529 
New York: Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, New York...........-..-- 1929 203, 756 1, 365 110 
1930 314, 769 (2) 110 
Minnesota: Midland Cooperative Oil Association, Minneapolis_-_____- 1929 448, 013 7, 798 145 
1930 600, 239 | 14, 804 145 
Washington: Grange Cooperative Wholesale, Seattle_.............__-- 1929 | 3116,720 | 31,074 110 
. 1930 302, 702 1, 892 110 
Wisconsin: Cooperative Central Exchange, Superior --_-___-- “te 1929 | 1,755,627 | 35, 798 190 
Retail societies 1930 | 1, 767,760 | 29,735 97 
California: Fort Bragg Cooperative Mercantile Co., Fort Bragg____-_-_- 1929 166, 875 2, 005 304 
1930 157, 857 8,714 (?) 
Illinois: 
Bloomington Cooperative Society, Bloomington. ---_.._...._____-- 1929 121,555 | 43, 638 318 
1930 129, 867 52] (2) 
Waukegan & North Chicago Cooperative Association, North 
Chicago........... PRS RS SAS. OE SS Gil NRA 1 ir 1929 235, 421 2, 614 423 
1930 202, 961 6, 980 443 
1 Affiliated societies, ‘Does not include feed sales or commissions thereon. 
2 No data, 4 Loss, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIFIED CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1929 \\) 
1930—Continued 
Amount Net } >) um- I 
Society and location Year of rofit ol 
business | PF° iss 
-— $$ ———]_ pa 
Retail soc cts ontinued | 
Illinois— Continued. | 
Cooperative Trading Co., Waukegan---__...._...........--..-..-.| 1929 | $797, 574 | $41,984} 1,59 19 
1930 818, 7 de 53 35, 565 S14 () 
Iowa: Cresco Cooperators, Cresco............___-- Pee! eA SE eS 1929 33, 047 4 298 J 
Massachusetts: 1930 29, 293 454 . 
United Cooperative Society, Fitehburg-___...._.......__________- 1929 372, 955 17, 885 | fy DE 
| 1930 371, 798 | 18, 200 rr es 
United Cooperative Society, Maymnard__.__...-.....-..--.______-- | 1929 348, 593 12, 675 4 +4 
Michigan: 1930 | 292,055] 5, 967 
Settlers Cooperative Trading Co., Bruce Crossing..............__- 1929 150, 458 8, 299 368 
1930 142, 527 5, 106 | S78 
Farmers Cooperative Trading Co., Hancock.__._....._...-______- 1929 182, 439 8, 894 | 782 
| 1930} 198,163 | 8,830 435 
Workers Cooperative Society, Marquette__.........._-_-_-______-- | 1929 111, 848 4,713 99° Jan 
| 1930 109, 746 2, 181 231 De 
pa SESE Se CP ae ee ee 1929 | 5 195, 684 16, 207 19 De 
| 1930 | $156,314] 7,617 50 AT 
Soo Cooperative Mercantile Association, Sault Ste. Marie_______-_- 1929 686,585 | 43,600 | 49; Oc 
ena N AS | 1930 | 627,099 | 39,495) | AI 
Cloquet Cooperative Society, Cloquet. ____.._....-___.-____- _....| 1929 546,767 | 19,249) 1 Ar 
| 1930 | 579,505} 22,000 | 1, 30 Oc 
Embarrass Cooperative Association, Embarrass..._....._...____- | 1929 130, 558 7, 359 | 389 AY 
| 1930 113,099 | 3,778 123 De 
State Line Farmers Cooperative Co., Emmons__.........._-.______} 1929 65, 368 3, 285 De 
| 1930 45, 172 6 307 | De 
Farmers’ Cooperative Mercantile Association, Kettle River______ | 1929 80, 470 5, 921 
1930 89, 691 4, 904 =< 
Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association, Minneapolis_______- 1929 | 3, 442, 292 | 130,157 | 4,27 
1930 | 3, 149, 142 | 107, 900 | 4,30 
Farmers Cooperative Produce Association, Moose Lake____._____. 1929 74, 701 1, 499 125 
1930 72, 760 2, 262 
Elanto Co., Nashwauk-___..........-_-- Be oe MT eH _.| 1929 148, 849 7, 397 558 F 
1930 147, 753 7, 034 549 
Orr Farmers Cooperative Trading Co., Orr_....._.______.. _..| 1929 114, 623 5, 352 | 6: 
1930 125, 855 3, 524 4 E 
Work Peoples’ Trading Co., Virginia. ......................__.__. 1929 422,404 | 12,746 | 1,040 
New Jersey: 1930 423,245 | 10,536 1,047 a 
Purity Cooperative Bakery, Paterson.__._.................... .---| 1929 394, o 45, 645 | (K 
New York: | 1930 448, 570 7, 677 | ” f 
Cooperative Bakery of Brownsville & Eastern New York, 
Aa ell atta A I Stee 8 Se TR Ale ~ oe Pails oe __| 1929 369, 782 5,044) 1,10 t 
} 1930 365, 603 5, 195 1, 000 
Cooperative Trading Association, Brooklyn_.............._____- | 1929 471, 523 8,912) 2,4: S$ 
| 1930 400, 826 3,657 | 2 
Russian Workers Cooperative Stores, Brooklyn.___..________- _.--| 1929 214, 385 4, 679 211 
| 1930 | — 232,970 14}; 
Amalgamated Cooperative, New York.........-....--...--....-- | 1929 | 7 343,378 | 7 6,041 
1930 | 7 490, 602 | 7 11, 998 | i 
Consumers’ Cooperative Services, New York .._._...____- adi 08 1929 | 608,959 | 38,330 | 3,397 cd 
| 1930 | 588,884 | 30,242 | 3, 60 
Spencer Cooperative Society, Spencer___............-._-__________ 1929 118, 125 3, 471 | 200 a 
Ohio: 1930 111, 191 299 (’) § 
Workingmen’s Cooperative Co., Cleveland. ___......__.....-____- | 1929 273,343 | 8,041 1, 100 { 
| 1930} 246,163; 7,809} 1,150 
New Cooperative Co., Dillonvale--_.-.....................-.------ 1929 274, 528 2, 384 273 ( 
1930 332, 333 2, 953 243 
North Star Cooperative Store Co., Fairport Harbor__......_._____ 1929 465, 259 4171 100 
1930 413, 075 2, 595 69 
Washington: Grange Warehouse Co., Kent_...._...._.-_________- ____| 1929} 225,305 | 3,358 i 
1930 | 223,446 | 1,972 00 | 
West Virginia: Hinton Cooperative Mercantile Co., Hinton. ________- 1929 135, 834 5, 329 20) 
Wisconsin: 1930 130, 000 1, 622 100) 
Medford Cooperative Co., Medford......................--..-._-_- 1929} 179,829 8, 107 286 
1930 175, 776 8,729) @¢ 
Prentice Cooperative Supply Co., Prentice.................. sald cu 1929 69, 610 543 210 f 
1930 67, 354 491 (?) 
Wentworth Farmers Cooperative Association, Wentworth________ 1929 29, 258 4 689 y2 
1930 27, 050 1 
: No data. | 


Loss, 
5 Not including $248,849, income from sale of forest products and cream. 
6 Not including $297,527, income from sale of forest products and cream. 
7 Includes rents from cooperative apartments. 
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Development of Postal Credit Unions, 1930 






ATA showing the growth of the credit-union movement among 
postal employees are contained in Bulletin No. 11, recently 
issued by the Director of Service Relations of the Post Office De- 
yartment. 
The table following, taken from the report, shows that at the end of 
1930 there were 245 such credit unions with a combined membership of 
40,574 and assets of nearly $3,500,000. 










DEVELOPMENT OF POSTAL CREDIT UNIONS, JANUARY, 1923, TO DECEMBER, 1930 




























































|Number | Number Number 
Date of credit of Assets of Loans granted 
unions | members borrowers 
Jonuery Siete = > erence dan wees 1 8 | a as Ce 
Decetnnee Ba; See. + 3<-,--2664-2 52.2) 7 (1) (1) f () 
December 31, 1924--.--.-------------| 25 (1) (1) Q (i 
+ Bs ore ese 36 5, 087 166, 390 3, 756 83, 634 
® October 1, 1925__------ ee ee 44 7, 320 257, 943 6, 522 590, 919 
Anesth 1, ie GE bop co desn be | 48 9, 726 439, 523 12, 006 1, 054, 303 
Cote Batnccs = cic oa 5 ec sns 63 11, 429 563, 189 16, 830 1, 599, 465 
Snel Edie deci ctincn anne! 73 13, 993 782, 139 23, 060 2, 310, 633 
ge ee pa | 83 16, 257 1, 001, 535 30, 313 3, 183, 890 
2 A eee : 168 19, 098 1, 265, 548 38, 092 4, 160, 262 
pe eee | 190 25, 397 1, 770, 952 57, 055 6, 329, 736 
December 31, 1929.............- 208 33, 984 2, 523, 917 87, 691 10, 410, 418 
og 245 40, 574 3, 338, 219 125, 385 15, 234, 889 
| No data, 





Llano Cooperative Colony ' 






HE Liano Cooperative Colony, incorporated as the Llano del 

Rio Co. of Nevada, was founded in California in 1914 by Job 
Harriman. The site chosen was a broad mesa in the Mojave Desert 
about 45 miles due north of Los Angeles. 

The basis of the colony was materialistic, not religious. The 
fundamental principles on which the colony was founded, as stated by 
the founder himself, were equal ownership, an equal wage, and equal 
social opportunities. 










The Removal to Louisiana 







Tue location, while splendid as regards soil, climate, etc., was 
deficient in water, and after 3% years, during which much development 
and building work was done, the colony decided to move. One of the 
accounts of the colony and its early history states that at the time 
a decision was reached there were nearly 700 persons living in the 
colony. 

A new site was chosen in Louisiana, where the company took over 
an abandoned mill town and some 20,000 acres of cut-over timber 
land near Leesville, in Vernon Parish. Only a part of the colonists, 
however, went to the new location. 

_Aseries of difficulties followed the removal of the colony to Loui- 
siana. ‘Trouble over the actions of the man left in charge of the Cali- 
fornia property and foreclosure proceedings on that property were i 


















' The data on which this article is based are from Communities of the Past and Present, by Ernest 8. 
Wooster; Allen v. Llano del Rio Co., 116 So. 675; descriptive pamphlets issued by the Llano Cooperative 
Colony; the Llano Colonist, issues of Oct. 30, 1926, Dec. 21, 1929, Dec. 6, 1930, Feb. 14, 21, and 28, 1931, 
and Mar. 7, 14, and 28, 1931; Communist and Cooperative Colonies, by Chas. Gide; Cooperation, August, 
1927; and other data in the possession of the bureau. 

* Wooster, Ernest; Communities of the Past and Present, 1924, p. 123. 
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finally settled, leaving debts of about $17,000. In Louisiana thp 
colonists had been joined by some 25 families from Texas who wer 
not imbued with any of the colony ideas. The Californians pq 
Texans did not get on well together, friction over methods developed 
and finally the Texans withdrew, taking with them the property they 


© 


had brought in. At this time when the outlook was darkest a pay. 
ment on the colony site became due. Negotiations were entered ini 
with the Gulf Lumber Co., owner of the property, and $6,000 (lent by 
a new recruit to the colony) was paid down, a new and more favorable 
contract was entered into, and a strip of 4 acres of land with about 1; 
houses was purchased. Loss of some of the members of the colony. 
skilled workers who left to earn the high wages being paid outside for 
labor at that time, and a partial crop failure in 1918 and a total failure 
in 1919 added to the colony’s troubles, “so that there was great 
privation inside the colony and great prosperity outside.” 

Then came a turn for the better. Additional money from outside 
was secured, and new members came, persuaded by the financial 
depression of 1920-21. Commonwealth College was founded by , 
young educator and was brought to the colony in 1923, attracting 
considerable attention.’ 


The Suit for Receivership 


In 1927 suit for the appointment of a receiver was brought in the 
District Court for the Eleventh Judicial District by a shareholder 
who was a former resident in the colony. He contended that the 
colony company had failed in its purpose, since although it was 
organized as a profit-making or a it had paid no dividends. 


The decision of the court reviewed the situation, found that the 
liabilities of the colony were $1,242,311, while the assets were only 
$521,695, upheld the contention of the plaintiff that the organization 
was a profit enterprise, and held that in operating as a nonprofit, 
communistic colony it had gone beyond its charter. The court 
therefore granted the receivership and ordered the colony to pay 
costs of $2,500. The colony appealed to the supreme court of the 
State, however, which returned its decision February 13, 1928, re- 
versing the decision of the lower court. 

The receivership was asked for on a number of grounds, including the 
charges of insolvency, gross mismanagement of the business, misrepre- 
sentation of the living conditions and success of the colony, failure to 
keep proper accounts, and certain specific acts of the board of directors, 
including the securing of the payment of money advanced by the 
directors by mortgage on the property of the corporation. The 
court in its decision pointed out that, under the law of Louisiana, the 
appellant, being a shareholder but not a creditor, could not sue for 
receivership on the ground of insolvency. 

That ground is available only toa creditor suing assuch. * * * Inthe case 
at bar, plaintiff has nothing to gain by the evidence introduced on the question of 
insolvency. It appears that, when the company moved to this State, it had very 
few assets left, and was considerably indebted. A large part of the indebtedness 
that then existed, if not nearly all of it, has been paid. The corporation now 
owns considerable land and personal property, and, so far as the record discloses, 


has progressed since it has been here, especially under the present management. 
While it owes large amounts of money, yet the evidence shows that this indebted- 





3 The college later moved to Mena, Ark., where it now Is. 
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ness, With the exception of a small claim, concerning which some dispute arose, is 
not pressing. In fact, there is evidence in the record which, not including liability 
on stock, shows that the corporation at the time of the trial of this case was 
solvent. We therefore conclude that the evidence on the question of insolvency 
tends rather to show good management than to show the contrary. 


As to the charge that the corporation was violating its charter 
rights by operating as a communistic or cooperative colony, the court 


sald: 


It is true that the charter says nothing about the right of the corporation to 
operate upon & communistic basis, and there is nothing in it suggesting that man- 
ner of operation. However, the record makes it clear that the corporation has 
been conducted on a communistic or cooperative basis from its creation, and that 
its purpose in reality is, and has been, to colonize its members as far as possible, 
to the end that all might work for the benefit of the whole, and thereby improve 
their living conditions by conducting the various businesses and callings authorized 
by the charter. ‘This cooperative policy has been kept paramount at all times. 
All who became stockholders knew of it, including plaintiff, and we think it safe 
to say that it was this communistic idea that induced them to join. In these 
circumstances it would be improper to place defendant in the hands of a receiver 
on the ground here under consideration, when, at the time plaintiff became a 
subscriber, he had knowledge of these facts, and signed a working contract and 
became a member of the colony with that knowledge. He, himself, testified that 
he was willing to try the cooperative plan, but is not satisfied with the czarlike 
administration of the present manager—a character of administration which, we 
may here say, we think the record does not disclose. 


The evidence showed that while the company kept records of its 
transactions with the outside world, no accounts were kept of the cost 
of production, etc., of the various departments within the colony, so 
that “it is impossible to say from them whether a department, such 
as the dairy, or agricultural or milling department, is earning or losing 
money.” As to this, however, considering that ‘‘this plan does not 
have in view primarily the declaration of dividends, but better living 
conditions for stockholders residing in the colony, that the production 
is largely or entirely by the membership who live, as it were, out of a 
common treasury, the importance of keeping a full set of books ceases, 
and the failure to keep such a set should not be considered gross 
mismanagement, calling for the appointment of a receiver.”’ 

Other acts alleged as gross mismanagement—the failure to carry 
fire insurance because against the principles of the colony, the accept- 
ance of certain land in Mississippi as payment of membership in the 
colony, the granting of the mortgage to certain members of the board 
of directors to secure them for money loaned by them to the corpora- 
tion—were likewise held as not constituting mismanagement calling 
for receivership. 

The decision set aside the judgment of the lower court and ordered 
the plaintiff to pay the costs in both courts. 

In 1929, the receiver appointed under decision of the lower court 
obtained judgment in that court for $5,000 for services rendered. An 
appeal by the colony is pending in the Louisiana Supreme Court. 


Present Development of the Colony 
Membership Requirements 
_ Tue corporation has an authorized capital of $5,000,000, divided 
into shares of $1 each. Residence in the colony is not required for 


membership, but a person desiring to join the organization must sub- 
scribe for $2,000 worth of stock and pay down in cash (or equivalent 
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value) $1,000 plus (if he is married) $200 for his wife, plus $150 fo, 
each child between the ages of 12 and 21 and $100 for such child under 
12. This first payment may be madeininstallments. The differeicc¢ 
between the first payment and the full-membership requirement niay, 
at the option of the applicant, be paid in cash or worked out at the 
rate of $1 aday. Stock is not issued to the applicant for membership 
until paid for in full. 

A new member comes in on one year’s probation. Formerly, when 
the membership payment was made it could not be returned; if he 
left before being received into full membership he forfeited the amount 
paid in, as well as the bonus earned by his work. A publication of the 
colony states, however, that ‘‘recently the board of directors of the 
colony corporation adopted a resolution under the terms of which the 
amount of the membership fee is received, not as a payment, but as a 
deposit, and is held as such for one year, unless either the colony or 
the applicant within one year desires that it be returned.” he 
applicant, on coming into the colony, signs the “Llano pledge” by 
which he agrees to do any work in the community to which he is 
assigned and to ‘‘accept as compensation food, clothing, and shelter 
and services as the colony is in a position to provide, at no time expect- 
ing returns or profits in dollars and cents.” If at the expiration of the 
year both parties desire to continue the arrangement, the deposit 
becomes a payment and thereafter is not returnable. Either party 
may terminate the contract within the year. If the colony does so, 
the applicant’s deposit is to be repaid within 60 days after termina- 
tion ;1f the applicant does so, the colony may at its option delay repay- 
ment until one year after termination. 


Government of the Colony 


The colony is governed by a board of directors elected annually by 
the resident members. These directors are legally responsible for 
every transaction. The actual conduct of the day-by-day operations 
is in the hands 6f a general manager selected by the board of directors. 
He appoints the foremen of the different departments and assigns the 
members to their jobs; “‘if they have preferences, these are, of course, 
respected, and they are given the work they like best as soon as con- 
ditions permit.”’ 

The colony has no constitution and by-laws. It operates under a 
“declaration of principles.” 


Living Conditions and Industrial Development 


Communal housing is not a feature of the colony. Each family has 
its own habitation, rent free, where all of the usual family activities 
may be carriedyon. As to meals the family may exercise a choice 
between eating at the colony cafeteria or preparing them at home. 

Food, clothing, and other supplies are free and may be drawn as 
needed, although the members are expected to practice ‘judicious 
economy.” 

The colony town site of 40 acres is the original mill-town property. 
Besides the houses of the members and the industrial buildings it con- 
tains the community store, a hotel, a theater, and a building especia!|y 
for the children of the colony. The housing accommodations have 
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heen admittedly unsatisfactory, consisting mostly of the old buildings 
of the mill town. A beginning toward permanent confortable single 
dwellings has been made and the building program is to be pushed as 
fast as circumstances allow. It is stated that a comfortable house 
ean be built at the colony for $500. 

The colony children receive 8 hours’ instruction each day, of which 
4 hours are spent on the regular academic subjects and the other 4 in 
practical vocational instruction. Each child is taught, also, to play 
a musical instrument. 

The aim of the colony is eventually to be self-sufficient, but this 
condition is as yet far from having been attained. Agriculture has 
received the greatest amount of attention thus far. Some 1,000 acres 
are under cultivation, according to the recent report of a firm of audi- 
tors, besides a rice ranch of about 400 acres some 80 miles distant 
from the colony. Various crops of vegetables and fruits are raised, 
the excess above what is needed for the requirements of the com- 
munity being canned and sold in outside markets. Manufacturing 
is also carried on in certain lines, including brick, lumber products, 
harness, hampers and crates, brooms, milk and dairy products, 
peanut butter, ice, bakery products, confectionery, etc. The colony 
also operates a carpenter shop, a laundry, poultry farm, community 
store, electric-light plant, grist mill, shoe repair shop, tailor and dress- 
making shop, machine shop, sheet-metal works, printing plant, black- 
smith shop, acetylene welding plant, paint shop, etc. Some of these 
are still carried on with inadequate equipment, and the columns of the 
Llano Colonist have been carrying appeals to friends and sympathizers 
to furnish the lacking items. 


A setback was sustained very recently when on March 5, 1931, the 
power plant and some of the other buildings and equipment were 
destroyed by fire. 

All the property is held in common, and any profits earned through 
the sale of merchandise or through increased land or other values 
accrue to the whole membership collectively, no individual having 
any claim upon them. 


Present Financial Condition of the Colony 


Durine the time of the colonists’ greatest difficulties the lumber 
company from which the property was purchased lent the colony 
$50,000, which was used to build the ice plant and cannery and to 
start the making of veneer, brick, and tile. In the words of the man- 
ager of the colony, the lumber company proved to be the colony’s 
‘best friends when it has come to financial support. * * * For 
many years they have carried the taxes on the unpurchased property 
that we had under contract. They never charged us interest on our 
land contract and have been exceptionally fair and liberal with us.” 
Toward the end of 1929, aowever, the company, having finished its 
sawmilling operations, decided to wind up its affairs and go out of 
business. The colony therefore was faced with the necessity of rais- 
ing the money with which to pay off this debt. It issued an appeal 
to outside sympathizers for aid; it also offered some of its unused land 
at $5 an acre. 
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By various means the money was raised and the obligation met op 
May 24, 1930. A substantial portion of the necessary cash was loaned 
by William Hapgood, president of the Columbia Conserve Co. of In- 
dianapolis. As part of the agreement entered into at that time the 
affairs of the colony have recently been subjected to an audit by 
firm of public accountants of that city, the results of which have jist 
been made public. 

The auditors’ report points out that the financial status of the 
colony has been obscured by the fact that the California capital 
accounts were maintained in spite of the fact that they had no bear- 
ing on the Louisiana operations and that practically all of the Cali- 
fornia property was disposed of at the time of the removal to Louisiana. 

In 1920, the present management took hold and we count the life of the cor- 
poration, as a practical business matter, from that date. It is true that capita! 
stock issued before that time is still a book liability; but for practical puryoses 
we have separated the amount of capital stock issued before that time from that 
issued after, because the proceeds of that first sold were almost entirely dissi- 


pated. The present management began in April, 1920, with liabilities almost 
equal to assets. 


After the 2 ony eliminating the California operations, the 
balance sheet of the colony stood as follows: 


BALANCE SHEET OF LLANO COOPERATIVE COLONY BEFORE AND AFTER ELIMI. 
NATION OF CALIFORNIA ACCOUNTS 












































Before adjust- | After adjust- 
Item ment ment 
Assets 
RSE es Ee AL ee a Sc A TE TE See ae APR ae. Red $4. 40 $4. 40 
SE ee eT eos ae SET Y Fee eh: SOPs 910. 00 910. 00 
SII Bin dati eth Stave enh dite were n clk since athena RSE Sa ate CRETE EA ge 40. 00 40). 00 
pT Se eA knees eee) Vane 15, 257. 35 15, 257. 35 
EE See I Te 394, 475. 06 212, 7.50. 00 
Ol Se STE AES RAEI OR SEE se VRID 410, 686.81 | 228, 961.75 
Liabilities 
EE ae aR PL eae ee ee EE eRe TS 70, 415. 80 70, 415. 80 
EE IR nt, tiie oaks ccddalieinigiteeinas Hhbns doin scot Mieekvs dineo 41, 059. 74 40, 032. 76 
EE ES ER a LS > 47, 844. 70 47, 844. 70 
I basin a hpccnttgndreS dictigitine Mind astedion then x. tote et 23, 235. 00 23, 235. 00 
(Ee RRR hs oF eS RR ES Cis «a 182, 555.24} 181, 528. % 
Capital and deficit: 
ERS SATE Pie ee Te a Se, CO Se eS e 738, 448. 00 170, 727. 00 
California colony stock not issued __....................._____..______- 106, 051. 00 |...---- ; 
EEE TE SES? SE Re EIS ES OE Tee 238, 148. 78 j.....--- 
EEE EI FE I Ea «8 (a 
A I initiictiin cies sibs Rei eine cae tte elite et tintontipevhi 1, 172, 072. 55 170, 727. 00 
EERE DAES tne rte he RNA i 943, 940. 98 123, 293. 51 
ye REE PES eee Hy Sees 228, 131. 57 47, 433. 49 
RPS TO SAME ORIN Oy er ee ns 410,686.81 | 228, 961.75 











The audit states that “‘while notes payable to members and friends 
are shown herein as liabilities, evidence is at hand to the effect that 
some of the items will never be subject to payment.’ And again: 

The colony has sought to raise funds recently by offering for sale to frieids 
outside the colony certain of its lands at $5 per acre. At September 30, 1930), a 


total of $6,182.32 had been recorded as received from land purchasers. Hv w- 
ever, we are informed by the management that few deeds have been given «1d 
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that no definite tracts have been allocated to the purchasers. It further appears 
that in several instances the funds have been donated to the colony with no 
thought of claiming acreage. 

Between the time of the adjusted balance and the end of Septem- 
ber, 1930 (nine months), the colony ‘increased its capital and liabili- 
ties by $45,452.89 and decreased certain assets by $5,975.60, the 
total values of $50,528.49 thus made available being applied to 
increase Other assets .by $12,248.04, to finance an operating loss of 
¢8 747.15, and to reduce surplus by items totaling $29,533.30. * * * 
The cash requirements during the period included approximately 
$10,000 needed to take care of expenses in excess of operating receipts.”’ 

The income and expenditures of the colony during the nine-month 
period were as follows: 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF LLANO COOPERATIVE COLONY, NINE MONTHS 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1930 








1} 
| 


Item Amount || 


Item Amount 





Income Expenditures 


Store... ; ee 8 EE Ab eee 
a Oe 6, 995. 52 || Farm and poultry department________- 
Planing mill (manufacture of bus Garage, blacksmith, and machine 
pe Sth Ea, 2k al ae ae 2, 509. 16 shops 

Crate factory 1, 421. Oil, gas, and automotive repairs_______ 

1, 287. Ice plant 

1, 031. Hardware and supplies 

Poultry and eggs 720. 83 || Sundry factory supplies and expense___ 
School pay 667.50 || Cement, iron, and repairs 

Candy Ghd wos nti si wnadie 503. 99 

Cannery 336.09 || Sundry (soap, medicine, taxes, office 

Garage, blacksmith, and machine kt SS SO Ree eS 
EE: SS a eee 293. 12 

Me ie, EEE, 263. 25 
PS SE ES Sees eye ene 221. 25 
Shoe shop, tailor shop, photographer _- 5 

SUMEIT 3 iiias dude tdnsicsdhbdecdcescnt 


5 RII A aI Ay Re 


eto SID 


a a) 


a a) ~ 
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SS22585 55 
s323388 83 
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Excess of expenditures over income____- 


z 


63. 53 
1, 192. 53 





| 24, 636.90 || 











Probabilities of Success of Colony 


Tue colony has now been in existence nearly 17 years, more than 13 
of which have been spent in the present location. During that time 
it has sustained an unusual pumber of reverses and difficulties, includ- 
ing several fires (resulting in total loss of the property destroyed 
because of the failure to carry insurance); two crop failures; at least 
two secessions from the colony, resulting in a division of goods and 
assets; and a long-drawn-out lawsuit which, though ending in suc- 
a es the colony, was a paralyzing and energy-wasting force while 
it lasted, 

There are available no data to show just how many persons there 
were in the colony when it settled in Louisiana. Prof. Charles Gide, 
in his book, Communist and Cooperative Communities, states (p.207) 
that there were 800 members in 1920, that this number had fallen to 
350 in 1923, and to 188 in 1927. He notes this progressive diminu- 
tion in numbers as a bad symptom “‘and one we have met with already 
in many of these communist societies and always as the forerunner of 
the end.” That the diminution may not only have been halted but 
a turn taken for the better is indicated by a statement by the manager, 
in the summer of 1930, that there were at that time between 350 and 
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400 persons in the colony. It is also possible that the continued fi:),). 
cial depression throughout the country has furnished addition, 
recruits for the colony.* Evidence of vitality is shown by the fy¢; 
that the group has made some beginning in outside colonization yw or\, 
The Llano Colonist of February 28, 1931, announces the establish. 
ment of three new units, and states that the colony is considerin« th, 
possibility of others. 

During its period of existence the colony has fed and clothed jt 
members, has brought into cultivation some 1,000 acres of ground 
and has acquired land, buildings, and equipment valued at more tha) 

:200,000. As against this, however, accumulated deficits have wiped 
out more than 70 per cent of even the “adjusted” capital, and i; 
owes loans of $47,000, besides other accounts of some $40,000. 

As to the ability of the colony to support itself, Professor Gide 
remarks as follows: 

* * * It would seem that the Llano society has always lived a hand-to. 
mouth existence. I have passed the same criticism on other cooperative coy. 
munities, and this one is no worse than the rest in being unable to live on ¢! 
produce of its own enterprise. It has lived on the capital obtained from ji; 
shares or from the increased value of its land, which accrues rapidly in Americg 
but this is not a proper way to live. 

The company which made the audit previously referred to pointed 
out that the condition of the books make it impossible for the manave- 
ment to ascertain ‘‘what activities are profitable and desirable and 
which ones result in a loss and therefore should be curtailed. |; 
should be apparent that the more revenue obtainable through colony 
operations, the better the degree of well-being possible in the colony's 
self-support. It seems to us also evident that only through adequate 
accounts can desirable activities be recognized and controlled by efi- 
cient management to the end that the better degree or standard o/ 
self-support may be obtained.” 

At the time of the lawsuit in 1927-28, the general manager acte< as 
trustee and all the operations were carried on in his name, and a(ter 
the receivership was lifted this arrangement was continued. The 
auditors recommend that immediate steps be taken to restore the 
former status, and that the ‘‘net assets be taken over by some ne\ 
financial entity.””’ Being of the opinion that “‘the most satisfactory 
solution would appear to be in the creation of an entire new financial 
structure,” the auditors suggest the ‘‘business trust” as a desirable 
form of organization for the colony. ‘‘The deed of trust describes 
the business of the association and the duties and rights of trustees 
and shareholders; the operative nature of the enterprise could be 
clearly stated therein.” 

The social benefits of the colony can not be measured. The satis- 
faction gained by living in an environment in direct contrast with that 
of the capitalistic order and participating in a social experiment whose 
avowed purpose is the advancement of the welfare of the whole group, 
thus doing away with the struggle of individuals, is an intangible 
thing which can not be gauged. As to this, the following, by Professo! 
Gide, is apropos. 


’ 





‘The Llano Cooperator of Mar. 28, 1931, states that during the winter of 1930-31, the colony has ¢iv«! 
shelter and food to ‘‘ more than 360 dispossessed persons.’’ It also states that this was “‘almost one al: 
a half times more people than we had as the original group.” 
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It must be admitted, then, that these Utopias meet one of the needs of mankind, 
or at least an aspiration toward a less individualistic kind of life than exists to-day. 

If there was @ single one of these societies living and flourishing to-day that 
would be enough, for in physical or chemical science a single successful experiment 
is enough to establish the truth of a law. A hundred unsuccessful experiments 
prove nothing against one that succeeds. If they have failed it is merely because 
circumstances have not been favorable, and the only conclusion to be drawn is 


that it is not easy to combine these favorable conditions. 
Unfortunately we can not point at this moment to a single example of a really 
communist society which has really succeeded. But we have seen several which 


lasted a long time, some of them for over a century, and that is itself a proof that 
they are practicable. Are we, then, to expect them to be immortal? No, for 
how many business companies or commercial houses are there which can celebrate 
their centenary? Very fewindeed. So why be astonished if out of two hundred 
communist societies that have been formed only two or three should be able to 
celebrate their hundredth birthday? 


———a000- 0 


Membership of International Cooperative Alliance 


CCORDING to the Review of International Cooperation for 
A February, 1931, the International Cooperative Alliance now 
includes in its membership the cooperative movement in 41 coun- 
tries—an aggregate of 229,890 societies with more than 70,000,000 
members. These societies do a combined annual business amounting 
to $17,610,718,038, have share capital of $959,999,486, and reserve 
funds of $548,558,635. 

The Russian cooperative movement is by far the largest single 
member of the Alhance, having an annual business of $14,038,078,743, 
share capital of $310,839,726, and reserves of $362,120,582. 

The membership of the 229,890 societies affiliated with the Alliance 
is divided, according to type of society, as follows: 


Members 
EE SE nS ae eS eee 48, 233, 541 
Productive societies _ _ _ __- I POR FR I es age 136, 221 
RL A OA Rh ror TR 22, 403, 687 


In addition there are 14,984,864 persons affiliated with 32,219 credit 
societies. 


Cooperative People’s Banks of Quebec 


6 b= Province of Quebec has the distinction of being the first 
jurisdiction in North America to introduce cooperative credit 
societies. It was from the pattern of the Quebec people’s banks 
that the credit unions of the United States were formed. 

_ The Statistical Yearbook of Quebec carries, each year, data show- 
ing the development of these societies. The 1930 yearbook shows a 
steady increase in number of banks, membership, and loans granted 
each year from 1925 to 1929. Although the amount of loans granted 
rose each year from 1925 to 1928, it fell slightly from 1928 to 1929. 
In 1929, of the $4,249,650 granted in loans, $2,517,750 was on notes, 
$1,133,669 on mortgages, and $598,231 on debentures. 

They had at the end of the year total assets of $11,463,557. The 
capital stock amounted to $1,850,542 and the reserves, surplus, and 
provident funds to $960,667. A 

The growth of the membership and business from 1925 to 1929 is 
shown in the table following. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE tig SoU au it IN PROVINCE OF QU pre 
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Loans granted during 
year 

Number . 

reporting 





Number Amount 





13, 794 
15, 843 
16, 832 
17, 403 
17, 994 























Persons Employed by British Cooperative Wholesale Society 


Bri: given in the People’s Yearbook for 1931 show that in spite 
of the bad conditions of the past five years the cooperatiye 
movement of Great Britain in 1929 was employing 248,736 persons, 
or nearly 45,000 more than in 1925. 

Of the wage earners employed by the cooperative movement jy 
that country, more than 34,000 are working in the productive depart- 
ments of the English Cooperative Wholesale Society. This society 
carries on manufactures in a wide variety of businesses, the value o! 
the output of its productive and service departments. reaching the 
sum of £30,948,060 ($150,608,734) in 1929. The following table 
shows the various productive activities of the society and the nuinber 
of employees of each, at the end of 1929: 


PERSONS EMPLOYED IN SPECIFIED MANUFACTURING PLANTS OF BRITISH 
COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY, 1929 








Num-} ,; 
ber of| ter of 
Establishment estab-| “am. | 
lish- 
ments P loyees | 


Establishment 








1,625 || Umbrella factory _._-......_.____- 
VR OE eee 

1,331 || Furniture factories___- ; 

191 || Iron works 

Tinplate works____-_-_- A a 

Bucket and fender works...______- | 


Dever Die shies be is 
Feed mills 

Cracker and confectionery factories _ 
Butter and cheese factories ____._.__ 
Margarine factory 

Lard refinery 

Bacon factories 

Preserves factories 

Vinegar and yeast factory___-______- 
Tea and coffee factories 

Cocoa and chocolate factory -- -__- 
Drugs and chemicals factories - - 
Tobacco and cigar factory 

Cannery 

Packin t 

Milk ributing plants 

Cotton mills 

Woolen 


Cutlery works__.-......-- Sean 
Bicycle and —_ cle works____- 
Scales factory 

Jewelry factory 

Brush factories 
EET NE ETE 
Paint factories._...........- 
Saddlery and harness factory -- 
Trunk, etc., factory 

Picture-traming 


Printing, bookbinding, etc., plants. 
Oil mills 


Rope and twine mill i 
Clothing (including underclothing) Glass-bottle factory 
factories Motor-vehicle factory 


Coal mine 


—" 


ee 
— he DO ee CO Or ND ND tt Dt we 





Tanneries 
Bedding, quilts, etc., factory 
Hat and cap factory. 
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Labor Turnover in American Factories, March, 1931 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics presents herewith the labor turn- 
over rates for manufacturing as a whole and for eight separate 
* manufacturing industries. The form of average used in computing 
~ the rates in the following tables is the weighted arithmetic mean. 
' Previous to January, 1931, the bureau had been using the un- 
| weighted median of company rates as the form of average for com- 
puting turnover rates. The averages for 1930 as presented in Tables 
’ | and 3 have been recomputed to present the arithmetic mean. 
- ‘Table 2 shows the turnover rates for the months, June to Decem- 
’ ber, 1929, inclusive, for industry as a whole, using the arithmetic mean 
' as a form of average. The bureau has now recomputed the aver- 
ages using the arithmetic mean as a basis for all months for which 
data have been received. Previous to June, 1929, labor turnover 
rates were compiled by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
The form of average for presenting turnover rates was changed 


— because the bureau considers that the arithmetic mean gives a more 


" representative picture of actual conditions in industry than the 
~ median of company rates. In using the median, the small company 
_ had as much influence upon the rates as a large company. In using 
' the arithmetic average, each company has an influence on the rate 
- in proportion to the number of its employees. In computing the 
arithmetic mean, the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs and acces- 
sions actually occurring during the month in all plants reporting are 
' added. The totals of these items are divided by the total average 

number on the company pay rolls during the month. This gives the 
monthly quit, discharge, lay-off, and accessions rates. The equiva- 
lent annual rates are obtained by multiplying the monthly rates by 
the number of times the days in the current month are contained in 
the 365 days in the year. Since the month of March has 31 days, 
the equivalent annual rate is obtained by multiplying the monthly 


“Be rate by 11.77. 


The indexes for manufacturing as a whole are compiled from reports 
made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics from representative estab- 
lishments in over 75 industries, employing approximately 1,250,000 
people. In the eight industries for which separate indexes are 
presented reports were received from representative plants employing 
approximately 25 per cent of the employees in such industries as 
shown by the Census of Manufactures of 1927. 

In the automotive industry schedules are received from plants 


t employing approximately 200,000 people; firms reporting for boots 


and shoes employ nearly 100,000 people; those for cotton manufac- 
turing employ approximately 125,000; foundry and machine-shop 
firms reporting had nearly 175,000 people on their pay roll. The 
furniture industry is represented by firms employing about 40,000 
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people; the iron and steel industry by firms employing 225,000 people. 
The reports received from representative sawmills have approxima | ely 
65,000 employees on their pay rolls, while the plants reportine 9) 
slaughtering and meat packing show nearly 85,000 people. 

Table 1 shows for all industries, the total separation rate subdivided 
into the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates together with the accession 
and net turnover rates presented both on a monthly and an equiys- 
lent annual basis. 

TABLE 1.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN ;: 
INDUSTRIES 
A.—Monthly Rates 








Separation rates 









































Accession Not turn- 
| | rate er rate 
Month Quit Lay-off | Discharge | Total 
| 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 
| 
| | 
January _......-- 185 | 0.74] 270 | 195 | O«©84] 019 | §.09 | 288) 3.95) 297] 3.95) 2 
February - - ----- | 1.60 -74| 2.50 1. 7% . 62 -20| 4.72 | 2.69) 3.94) 282) 3.94) 2 
March__._...-- | 1.94 94) 283] 175 60} .26) 5.37) 295) 4.15 67} 4.15! 2 
liege OR: eg aries Bg ae Me, pee me» Beek iS 4 ees 3.55 
| Renee ie bee . 1 oar C7 ie BREEZY 2M iw... | 3.28 
| ES AT SSF: a Yer tt ree & . : ee 2. 92 
July___.. ey J wee OF ees i Cee jy * 3 ame . yy Caribe Bey 
August__ use Ve OP tics s- <2 fp a , y Serer 5. 75 |.------| 271 |- 2. 71 
September _- ec ttiaii i” (=e Bits ) Pe Bt 7;ooae | 22 Le. 3. 27 
October _____-- ij 2 Swe Sf oe | tae | 4.49 |.......] 256 |. 2. 56 
November_....-| .90 _____-- St fF ecvers Re) Yeewe | 391 /--.----] 205|.---__| 205 
December...-...| .84 |-..---.] 27% |_-...-. es Pee Sb teas ao. aes 
Average..| 1.55 Ey it co 42 | 4 ut 3.08 | 3. 08 
| | | 
B.—Equivalent Annual Rates 
| 
January-_...---- 21.8 &7) 31.8 | 23. 0 6.4 | 22! 620] 339/| 44.5] 35.0!) 465 
February - ------ 20. 9 9. 6 2.6} 228 80; 26); 61.5] 35.0) 514) 368) 514 
March._.......- 228/ 11.1/ 33.3! 206 7.1) 31] 6822] 3428] 488] 432/ 488 
pv TRS ee YF SPR a 2 Se Wea MOt..%3-4 ey) rere 43. 2 
C ree ye 31. § |..-.....| MO Licecen  § 3 ae «= & eae 38. 6 
) ES Le GRE tedase-  § 2 each: o> ee Fi. | 64.6 |... .. _ +) ees 35. 
pea arer 15. 9 |....-.- <3 eee Ree ‘= + | ene “TS eae 29. | 
Mn aoc 7... ee L.... fhe 5 2% mee & 442k & = 7] Uns 31.9 
September -____- eS ee SS 4 Pee ee is MOR 22 | @0.9 |--..... 39.8 |......-| 308 
October __----- in ty Se | >samee OP fectces bere | | 0 Seer 30. | 
November_____- OF Jil:  £ 2 Meets 394.i25.5 B44 4m RO bo 24.9 
December._....-| 9.9 |.__---- | f ; apes oF ae | 44.6 |-...... | “Se > eoeeee 25. 1 
Average. 18.7 "| ee ee er ee | 37.1 | miss 37.1 











The March accession rate for manufacturing as a whole was 3.7 
compared with a total separation rate of 2.95. This is the third con- 
secutive month in which the accession rate was higher than the total 
separation rate. 

Comparing the rates for March with those for February, there wa: 
an increase in the quit, discharge, and accession rates. The March 
lay-off rate was exactly the same as the February lay-off rate. 

Comparing the March, 1931, figures with those for March, 1‘3\) 
there was a marked decrease in the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates. 
The accession rate also declined slightly. 

In addition to the quit, discharge, lay-off, total separation, and 
accession rates, the bureau presents the net turnover rate. The net 
turnover rate means the rate of replacement. It is the number o! 
jobs that are vacated and filled per 100 employees. In a plant that 1s 
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increasing its forces, the net turnover rate is the same as the separation 
rate because while more people are hired than are separated from their 
jobs, the number hired above those leaving is due to expansion and 
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can not be justly charged to turnover. On the other hand, in a plant 
that is reducing its number of employees, the net turnover rate is the 
same as the accession rate, for while more people are separated from 
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the pay roll than are hired, the excess of separations over accessi 
due to a reduction of force and therefore can not be logically cha rgeq 
as a turnover expense. For the third consecutive month the net | urn. 
over rate for manufacturing as a whole is the same as the separation 
rate. In other words, more people were hired during the montis 0 
January, February, and March than were separated from the pay ro] 
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The preceding charts show in graphic form the information contained | 
in Table 1. y 
Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- 
over rates for manufacturing as a whole for the months of June to 


December, 1929. These rite om have been recomputed to show the 
arithmetic average instead of the median of company rates. 
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TaBl 2,—-AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN 75 IN- 
_ DUSTRIES IN 1929 
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Table 3 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- 
over rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, 
foundry and machine shops, furniture, iron and steel, sawmills, and 
slaughtering and meat packing by months for the year 1930 and for 
January, February, and March, 1931, presented both on a monthly 
end an equivalent annual basis. 





TABLE 3.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 
A.—Monthly Rates 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES —c,, TABI 
A.—Monthly Rates—Continued 
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3.-AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—Con. 
A.—Monthly Rates—Continued 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, March, 1931 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has received building permit re- 

ports from 347 identical cities having a population of 25,000 or 
over, for the months of February and March, 1931, and from 297 
identical cities for the months of March, 1930, and March, 1931. 

The cost figures as shown in the tables below apply to the cost of 
the buildings as estimated by the prospective builders in applying 
for their permits to build. o land costs are included. Only build- 
ing projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are 
shown. 

The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating 
with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection 
of these data. 

Table 1 shows the estimated costs of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 347 
cities of the United States by geographic divisions. 

Taste 1.—-ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS IN 347 IDENTICAL CITIES, AS 


SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 
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There was an increase of 50.6 per cent in the estimated cost of the 
total building operations for which permits were issued during the 
month of March, 1931, as compared with February, 1931. New 
residential buildings increased 34.4 per cent in indicated expenditures 
and new nonresidential buildings 74.5 per cent. Permits issued dur- 
ing March, 1931, in these 347 cities show an estimated cost for total 
building operations of $152,870,709. In these cities, 11,794 families 
were provided with dwelling places in the new buildings for which 
permits were issued during the month of March. This is an increase 
of 32.5 per cent over the new dwelling units provided by February 
permits. 

Six of the seven geographic divisions show increases in the esti- 
mated cost of residential building. These increases ranged from. 5.7 
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per cent in the South Central States to 67.7 per cent in the Middle 
Atlantic States. The South Atlantic division showed a decrease jy 
new residential buildings of 32.7 per cent. 

All geographic divisions registered an increase in indicated expe dj. 
tures for new nonresidential buildings. These increases ranged {ron 
12.5 per cent in the South Central States to 183.7 per cent in the 
New England States. 

Increases in indicated expenditures for total building operations 
were shown in all geographic divisions except the South Atlant), 
States. The South Atlantic States registered a decrease of 15.2 pe 
cent in the estimated cost of building operations, comparing M ajc}, 
permits with February permits. Of the seven districts showing jp- 
creases, the New England States showed the highest percentave oj 
increase, 120.9; the South Central States showed the lowest per. 
centage of increase, 9.6. 7 

All districts except the South Atlantic States showed an increase ip 
the number of housing units provided. The increase ranged from 1.| 
per cent in the South Central States to 101.0 per cent in the New 
England States. The South Atlantic States registered a decrease of 
27.6 in the number of new dwelling units provided. 

Table 2 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage of 
increase or decrease in March, 1931, as compared with February, 
1931, in 347 identical cities by geographic divisions. | 
Taste 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN 37 


IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOW'N BY PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY AND MAk( H, 
1931, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
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Permits issued for alterations and repairs in these 347 cities showed 
an increase in estimated cost of 19.4 per cent comparing permits 
issued in March with those issued in February. The increases were 
shown in five of the geographic divisions, tne smallest increase being 
in the South Central States where the estimated cost of repairs for 
which permits were issued during March was only 6.4 per cent higher 
than the repairs for which permits were issued during February. 
The highest increase was in the West North Central division. March 
repairs in this division cost 203.8 per cent more than February repairs. 
Two divisions, the South Atlantic and East North Central, showed 
a decrease in indicated expenditure for repairs and alterations to 
existing buildings. 

Table 3 shows the index numbers of families provided for and thi 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, 
for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and rep:l's, 
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and for total building operations. 
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These indexes are worked on the 


chain system with the monthly average of 1929 equaling 100. 


TABLE 3.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIMATED 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, MARCH, 1930, TO MARCH, 1931 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 
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The index number of total building operations for the month of 
March, 1931, stood at 57.1, which is higher than for any month since 
September, 1930. The March, 1931, index number for new non- 
residential buildings was higher than for any month since July, 1930. 
The index numbers of families provided for, of new residential build- 
ings, and of additions, alterations, and repairs were all much higher than 
for either of the preceding months in 1931, but were lower than for 
March, 1930. 

The chart on page 125 shows in graphic form the trend of estimated 
costs of new residential buildings, of new nonresidential buildings, and 
of total building operations. 

Table 4 shows the dollar value of contracts let for public buildings 
by the different agencies of the United States Government during 
~ months of February, 1931, and March, 1931, by geographic 

ivisions. 


BY DIFFERENT DIVISIONS 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 


TABLE 4.—CONTRACTS LET FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING 
1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








March, 
1931 


February, 


Geographic division 1931 








$107, 536 
113, 230 
902, 279 
114, 600 

1, 389, 117 
493, 817 
313, 086 


3, 433, 665 


$5, 978, 472 


New England 
2, 121, 013 


Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central__..........-- 
South Atlantic 

South Central 

1, 460, 872 


14, 484, 572 




















Contracts were let for United States Government buildings during 
March, 1931, to cost $14,484,572. This was nearly five times as 
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ae as the total value of the contracts let during the mont), of 
ebruary. The contracts were let by the following Federal agencies. 
United States Capitol Architect; Office of the Quartermaster Genera), 
War Department; Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department: 
Supervising Architect, Treasury Department; and the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. 

Whenever a contract is let by the United States Government {or , 
building in a city having a population of 25,000 or over the cost jg 
included in the estimated costs as shown in the cities enumerate 
in Table 8. 

Table 5 shows the dollar value of contracts awarded by the differ. 
ent State governments for public buildings during the months of 
February, 1931, and March, 1931, by geographic divisions. 

TABLE 5.—CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY THE DIFFERENT 


STATE GOVERNMENTS DURING FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIG 
DIVISIONS 





























Geographic division F ear. aiaah, 
0 Et $101, 905 $1, 615, 483 
Depa Aipewtie................2..- 1, 045, 915 1, 495, 844 
East North Central_.........._.- 222, 304 597, 836 
West North Central__........___- 30, 291 58, 099 
South Ationtic.....5...........- 154, 190 598, 480 
i... , ae 4, 120 900 
Mountain and Pacific........___- 574, 237 398, 508 
Wetehs Hii i 2, 132, 962 4, 765, 150 





Contracts awarded by State governments during the month of 
March, 1931, totaled $4,765,150, more than twice the total value of 
contracts let during the month of February. 

Whenever the contract is let by a State government for a building 
in a city having a population of 25,000 or over, the cost is included ir 
the estimated cost as shown in the cities enumerated in Table 8. 

Table 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 297 
identical cities having a population of 25,000 or over, for March, 
1930, and March, 1931, by geographic divisions. 

TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS IN 297 IDENTICAL CITIES AS 


SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MARCH, 1930, AND MARCH, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 


















































New residential buildings 
Total construction 
mee oot —— (including altera- 
a Families pro- asthanatnell ron ’ tions and repairs), 

stimated cost vi or in estimated cost 
Geographic division new dwellings 
March, | March, | March,| March,| March, | March, | March, March, 
1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 

New England........-- $4, 404, 27 les 134, 400 680 615/$5, 286, 154/$7, 888, 114/$13, 189, 312)$12, 719, 756 
Middle Atlantic.....__- 15, 044, 895/23, 659,971) 3,344) 5, 138/33, 678, 748/33, 582, 530) 57, 169, 936) 65, 877, 935 
East North Central -__-_.|15, 224, 6, 199, 2,114 1, 13, 869, 456/21, 497, 587) 33, 442, 961) 30, 804, 372 
West North Central____| 3, 337, 2, 362, 686 3, 908, 624) 3, 231, 295] 8, 955, 828) 7, 195, 510 
South Atlantic_....._-- 4, 925, 3, 758, 843 740/12, 728, 683) 3, 210, 075) 20,718,974) 8, 466, 911 
South Central____.....- 5, 176, 627| 2, 773, 1, 444 915] 6, 857, 751) 5, 464, 208) 13, 472, 539 9, 20%, 658 
Mountain and Pacific. _| 8, 700, 345| 6, 576, 2, 753} 1, , 203, 398) 6, 185, 748| 21, 089, 278) 14, 773, 897 
REA SRESESS 56, 813, 096/48, 465, 567} 11, 864} 11, 303/85, 532, 814/81, 059, 557/168, 038, 828/149, 047, 043 
Per cent of change......|.....-.--- —14, 7|...--... — { aGRe eh Th subshon tes —11.3 
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Permits issued in the 297 identical cities for which reports were 
received for both March, 1930, and March, 1931, show a decrease of 
11.3 per cent in the estimated cost of total building operations in 
March, 1931, as compared with March, 1930; a decrease of 14.7 per 
cent in indicated expenditures for new residential buildings; and a 
decrease of 5.2 per cent in the indicated expenditure for new non- 
residential buildings. The number of family dwelling units provided 
for in new buildings decreased 4.7 per cent. 

An increase in the estimated cost of total building operations, com- 
paring March, 1931, with the corresponding month of a year ago, was 
shown in the Middle Atlantic States. All other geographic divisions 
showed decreases. 

Comparing March, 1931, permits with March, 1930, permits for 
new residential buildings, decreases were shown in all geographic 
divisions except the Middle Atlantic States. 

Indicated expenditures for new nonresidential buildings registered 
increases in the New England States and the East North Central 
States; decreases were registered in each of the other five geographic 
divisions. 

Six of the geographic divisions provided fewer dwelling units during 
March, 1931, than during March, 1930. 

Table 7 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage of 
increase or decrease in March, 1931, as compared with March, 1930. 


TaBLE 7.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN 297 
IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MARCH, 1930, AND MARCH, 
191, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





Estimated cost Per cent of 
increase or 
__| decrease in 
Geographic division March, 1931, 
compared 
March, 1930 | March, 1931 | with March, 
1930 


ESTE TEE $3, 498, 883 $1, 697, 242 —51.5 





NEED. cnncwcescacencss 8, 446, 293 8, 635, 437 +2. 2 
Hast North Central................ 4, 349, 476 3, 106, 858 —28. 6 
West North Central_-__-....._._. oe 1, 709, 884 1, 602, 117 —6.3 
OSS Ee | 8,064, 686 1, 498, 002 —51.1 
es | 1,438, 161 970, 666 —32.5 
Mountain and Pacific._..........-- 3, 185, 535 2, 011, 597 —36. 9 

















ee Soo 25, 692, 918 19, 521, 919 —24.0 | 





Projected expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs 
decreased 24.0 per cent comparing permits issued during March, 
1931, with those issued during March, 1930. 

Decreases were shown in six of the seven geographic divisions, 
ranging from 6.3 per cent in the West North Central States to 51.5 
per cent in the New England States. An increase in estimated 
expenditure for repairs of 2.2 per cent was shown in the Middle 
Atlantic States. 

Table 8 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, and total building operations, together with 
the number of families provided for in new buildings, in 347 identical 
cities for February, 1931, and March, 1931. 
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Reports were received from 52 cities in the New England States: 69 
cities in the Middle Atlantic States; 95 cities in the East North Cenira| 
States; 26 cities in the West North Central States; 36 cities in the 
South Atlantic States; 33 cities in the South Central States; and 3¢ 
cities in the Mountain and Pacific States. 

Permits were issued for the following important projects during 
the month of March: In Boston, Mass., a contract was let by the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department for a new post 
office and Federal courthouse to cost nearly $4,650,000. In Spring. 
field, Mass., the Supervising Architect let a contract for a new 
post office and courthouse to cost nearly $700,000. In Irvington, 
N. J., a permit was issued for a public-school building to cost nearly 
$400,000; in the Borough of the Bronx, for a county courthouse to 
cost $7,000,000 and for apartment houses to cost over $5,000,000. 
In the Borough of Manhattan, a contract was let by the Supervising 
Architect for the foundation of a new parcel-post building to cost 
over $600,000. In Syracuse, N. Y., a permit was issued for a schoo! 
building to cost $500,000; in Pittsburgh, Pa., for a school building to 
cost $490,000; in Chicago, IIl., for an office building to cost $14,000,000 
and for a school building to cost over $1,600,000; in Columbus, Ohio, 
for an office building to cost $350,000. In Washington, D. C., the 
Municipal Architect let a contract for a school building to cost 
nearly $420,000. In Wilmington, Del., a permit was issued for a 
school building to cost over $425,000; in Mobile, Ala., for a hospital 
to cost $200,000; in Louisville, Ky., for two school buildings to cost 
$550,000; in Phoenix, Ariz., for an office building to cost $800,000; 
in San Francisco, Calif., for a church to cost $200,000; in Oakland, 
Calif., for a school building to cost $350,000; and in Portland, Oreg., 
for a church to cost $200,000. 

No reports were received from New London, Conn.; Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Zanesville, Ohio; Pensacola and West Palm Beach, F'la.; 
Lynchburg, Va,; Fort Smith, Ark.; Lexington, Ky.; Muskogee, 
Okla.; Galveston and Laredo, Tex.; Riverside and Santa Barbara, 


Calif. 
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INDEXES OF COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS. 
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TABLE 8.—~ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Iss) 
347 PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1931 
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New England States 





EDIN 




















ABLE 









































New residential buildings 
Biel Fk oH : Total construct; 

wes antirtioe New nonresidential ONStruction, 

s3 33 * including «| ter, 

Families pro- oor sti tions and repel 

Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost) 

State and city new dwellings is bt 

; 4 

February,| March, — _ March,} February,| March, | February, arc 
| 1931 1931 193i | 1981 1931 1931 1931 31 
| Teun 

Connecticut: w* 
Bridgeport_-____-| $123, 300 | $339, 900 10 113 | $34,035 | $216,390 | $168,220  s509, 7y Be 
a 19, 000 13, 600 5 3 0 41, 825 19, 800 64, 834 BI 
Greenwich. _____- 58, 000 66, 500 5 | 8 12, 900 11, 750 86, 000 23, 454 C: 
ee a 14, 000 40, 700 4 | y 4, 900 8, 210 59, 264 17, 874 C 
Meriden__._____- 3, 500 5, 000 1 | 1 6, 250 4, 7. 21, 870 18, 918 E: 
New Britain - -__- 0 5, 000 0 | 1 18, 800 133, 625 24, 728 148, 407 E 
New Haven_____- 527, 500 88, 000 4 | 17 8, 950 137, 400 558, 685 269, 414 G 
Norwalk _...._.-- 30, 000 68, 000 5 12 4, 000 27, 950 49, 850 138, 179 il 
Stamford_.______- 20, 500 51, 500 3 | 9 20, 050 5, 475 51, 040 75, 935 Ir 
Torrington_...__.| 8, 000 0 2) 0 0 3,850 | 23,570 5, 783 Je 
Waterbury.-__----! 0 31, 000 0 | 7 11, 700 3, 650 | 20, 950 125, 950 K 
Maine: N 
NT 0 0 0 | 0 0 500 | 0 500 XN 
Lewiston...__---- 0 40, 000 0 | 10 | 0 1, 500 | 13, 000 47, 500 N 
Portland___-_-_-- 4,000} 21, 500 1) 3| 18,200) 20,255) 36,370) 7+ » 
Massachusetts: P 
Beveriy.....-...- 18, 000 39, 200 4) 7 12, 400 8, 600 | 50, 630 2 715 P 
| as 575, 440 592, 800 151 | 138 | 1, 319, 625 | 4, 889, 870 2, 183, 609 S20, 033 P 
Brockton.....-..- 10, 500 16, 500 2 4 775 5, 640 20, 350 31, 655 P 
Brookline __-_----- 0 99, 500 0 ll 250 300 | 15, 925 OS, 15 T 
Cambridge_-_---- 12, 41, 250 3 7 62, 409 13, 450 87,519 1, 76 U 
Chelsea ______-_-- 0 22, 000 0 3 425 | 125, 000 3, 925 6) y 
Chicopee_____-_-- 0 7, 500 0 2 600 2, 325 2, 60 New 
i 7, 000 7, 000 2 2 12, 000 11, 400 | 23, 700 22, ee 
Fall River___--.-- 0 0 0 0 | 692 132, 412 | 11, 042 39, 792 r 
Fitchburg__-.---- 5, 000 250 1 1 | 0 0 23, 600 | 4, 75 ‘A 
Haverhill. ___.... 0 11, 700 0 | 3 | 3, 450 6, 200 10, 100 19, 725 E 
Holyoke_~._.....- 0 4, 500 0 1 135, 100 3,500 | 140,100 17, OO I 
Lawrence. .___.-. 0 8, 000 0 1 13, 300 128,145; 9 27,757 | 168, 235 I 
RONG 0 13, 000 0) 3) 250 3, 900 | 9, 660 26, 0 J 
GEE TREES 26, 800 33, 800 | 6 8 2, 500 4, 385 | 60, 040 33, 254 } 
Malden.._______- 22, 700 41, 500 | 5 y 9, 250 18,570 | 39, 460 77, 700 I 
Medford ____- 67,500} 157, 000 15| = 32 64, 050 2, 400 | 134, 520 | 168, 175 } 
New Bedford _ 5, 000 9, 500 1 | 1 104, 500 11,350 | 116,775 | 38, 350 > 
Newton_.____._. 123, 000 489, 150 | 14 | 43 3, 775 249, 910 135,785 | = 792, 35 > 
Pittsfield... 10,000} 31, 500 2 | 5 | 200 8,010; 22,275| 61, 0 ; 

el ntieades com 35, 500 59, 700 | ll 14 9, 500 13, 385 91,075; 18 

Sa 7, 000 15, 000 2 3 400 14, 500 | 17, 050 40, 565 

 .. aaa 7, 500 31, 500 1 | 5 300 6, 050 | 21, 045 | 62, 830 

Somerville-_--.-- 6, 500 12, 000 2 3 52, 750 199,800 | 66,521 | = 228, 27) 

Springfield ___-_-- 21, 600 77, 000 4 11 3, 000 702,922; 51,600; 545,37 
Taunton. -_-...--- 2, 600 0 | 1 0 1, 575 163,905 | 21,825 | 172,36 ! 
Waltham. ...-_-- 13, 000 17, 000 | 3 3 | 2,775 | 2, 150 | 325! 67, 645 
Watertown. -..-_.. 7, 500 | 50, 500 2 10; 750,900; 212,650, 761,675 278, 450 ] 
Worcester___..._- 42, 100 | 71, 850 8 15 | 4, 730 | 17, 195 117, 013 148, 2065 ‘ 
New Hampshire: § 
( aes 0) 0 0 0) 0) 0 0 4, 000 r 
Manchester... -- 0 | 6, 500 0 3 | 630 133, 785 25,160 | = 155, 21 
Rhode Island: | | ) 
Central Falls__--- 0) 0 0 0) 100 | 0 1, 000 10, 865 
Cranston____.-..- 54,900 | 137,200 12 32/ 10,250 16, 225 70, 275 59, 300 ' 
East Providence - 21, 200 50, 400 5 8 | 52, 800 | 19, 320 82, 005 79,615 Hi Pen 
Newport_........ 4, 500 20, 000 1 4 2,550 122,270 12, 420 145, 210 

Pawtucket-_--_-- 12,700 | 48,000 3 7 1,510; 8,430 18,920; 41,12 

Providence___.... 79, 000 194, 200 10 33 20, 150 | 47, 000 179, 390 338, 879 

/oonsocket_..... 0 0 0 0 200, 20,270 4, 360 25, 105 

,, ay 2, 006, 340 | 3, 187, 200 311 625 | 2,799,456 | 7,942, 389 | 5,814, 578 (12, »47, 102 

Per cent of change-....|.......-.-- +58.9 |.....-.- 2 ey Ee eee ok a 120. 

| 























1 Applications filed. 
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IN 347 PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1931—Continued 
‘ Middle Atlantic States 
J _— . | 
7 | New residential buildings | 
: ; Total construction, 
ion, | Neradeon esti | including altera- 
er | Families pro- mated cost) tions and repairs 
airy Estimated cost | vided for in (estimated cost) 
t) He state and city | new dwellings 
| Febru- 
| February,| March, March,) February,} March, | February,, March, 
| 1931 1931 root | 1931 | = 1931 1931 1931 1931 
I ’ | 
New Jersey: | 
Bayonne--..----- $14, 000 | 0 | 8 0| $11,250 $500 $32,750 $9. 150 
Belleville_...----- 16,985 | $61, 200 | 4 10 1, 100 10, 300 25, 125 75, 314 
ib Bloomfield. .....- 80,000 | 80,000 14 17 20, 000 5,000 106, 000 ‘ 
i Camis deh onc 0 38, 000 0 14 4, 350 32, 910 | 9, 685 85, 970 
74 ye eee 27,600} 94,300 6 20 77, 150 46,025 | 106,075 | 148,625 
‘ East Orange----- 11,000 | 37,500 2 8 36, 955 40,805 | 94, 642 99, 755 
Hi; Elizabeth. ..-..-- | 147,000| 62,000 48 13 24, 100 21,000 171,100! 83, 
if Garfield_...-... et 0 55, 200 0 19 0 | 1, 775 0| 66,475 
1 Hoboken...---.-- 0} 100,000 0 40 0. 0 15,350 | 116, 620 
925 Irvington...----- | 15,437] 35,800 2 | 7| 19,750} 488,904 38,152 | 533, 754 
V3) Jersey City..-.-.-.- 43, 900 18, 000 11 | 4 19, 435 23, 445 110, 885 117, 660 
+5 Kearny...------- | 6, 000 33, 500 | 1 | . 1, 200 3, 350 8, 900 39, 400 
; Montelair-.--.--- 44,500 | 172,782 | 5 | 18 27, 450 19, 656 83,295 | 218,018 
mM Newark......-.-- 34,000 | 296, 500 4) 90| 54,705} 103,710) 218,222| 608,169 
mM New Brunswick--| 0 | 24, 800 0 | 4 | 1, 000 850 23, 825 38, 220 
bo | ne 0 0 0 | 0 | 500 28, 604 17, 800 28, 604 
Passaic......----- a 5, 000 0 1 | 3, 200 4, 100 23, 925 47, 350 
Paterson ....----- | $31,950 48, 000 7 | 11 | 19, 800 41,745 | 99, 509 148, 678 
Perth Amboy---.| 3, 600 3, 500 1 | 1; 11,200 2,460 27,073 21, 578 
Plainfield. .-.---- | 102, 000 55, 000 11 | 7 | 268, 961 5,000 385, 145 75, 000 
: Trenton...--.---- | 50, 000 12,800; 0) 3| 4,846 54,534) 65,246 | 126, 747 
6 Union City. ---- _ ——- 35, 000 0; 17| 0 0 7, 400 46, 785 19, 060 
OW West New York. 0 07 0| 0 1, 000 1, 500 | 15, 625 15, 465 
OW New York: 
si Albany......-----| 118,500/ 118,300; 13) 19 3, 500 21,100 | 179,372 | 205,157 
‘ Amsterdam. --_.-- 0 | 15, 000 | 0 | 3 0 1, 950 1, 000 26, 750 
‘a Auburn__....---- 9, 500 | 0) 2) 0 950 1,890; 11,800 5, 435 
; Binghamton. - - -- | 16, 300 | 36, 500 | 4) 5 2, 125 4,172 | 32,993 103, 795 
On Buffalo..........-| 110,000 | 505.400; 39|  160/ 264,417) 970,610 | 489, 630 | 1, 600, 708 
2 Elmira__--------- 0} 10,200 | 0) 2| 252, 876 9,800} 273,115| | 38,011 
a Jamestown_------ | 4,000} 9, 000 ia: s 1, 775 2,800}  9,665| 21,870 
an Kingston__.....-- | 26, 000 7, 200 | 5 | 2 15, 375 30,075 | 48, 240 41, 570 
ul Lockport......-- 0 0 | 0) 0 5, 125 600 | 7, 535 1, 140 
Mount Vernon.._| 348,500} 281,000| 62 | 30 3, 750 2,860 | 370,150| 316, 195 
M Newburgh.....-- 0| 0) 0 | 0 24, 814 5,740 | 28,314 7,740 
~ New Roem... 110,100 | 366, 650 8) 27 3,025 117,460) 118,904 | 527,095 
"= New York— 
—~ The aes} 3, 753, 550 | 6,033,550 956 | 1,391 | 337,300 | 7,232,850 | 4,545,075 |13, 618, 115 
, Brooklyn !___| 3,624,500 | 3,199,350} 925 797 | 608,510 | 1,037,995 | 5,672,490 | 6,325, 001 
So) Manhattan !_ 0 | 698, 000 0 160 | 9, 133, 360 |17, 789, 039 10, 128, 210 |20, 648, 814 
” Queens !____. 3, 454,800 | 8,249.700| 860| 1,729 | 1,583,127 | 1,504,448 | 5, 424, 812 |10, 385, 540 
} Richmond !._| 94,200 386, 500 26 134 58,590 | 374,955 213,231 | 855, 193 
~ Niagara Falls....| 31.200} 116,450 10 22 1, 580 4, 750 50,904 | 157, 751 
‘ Poughkeepsie....| 23, 500 24, 000 4 3| 330,200 41,300 | 358, 300 69, 950 
sed Rochester_....... 13,700 | 213, 500 2 21 79,428 | 267,676; 138,996 | 570,629 
As Schenectady - ...- 21, 500 33, 000 3 6 5, 500 6, 550 39, 080 76, 950 
os Syracuse......... 61, 300 140, 600 12 28 609, 383 603, 350 | 1, 593, 763 807, 
~ TUR aieaniience 12,200 | 299, 500 3 6 300 2, 450 19, 100 985 
. VUE. cnthetincnee 11, 000 38, 000 2 8 2, 000 20, 735 64, 043 72, 410 
Watertown... ..- 0 | 0 0 0 0 3, 410 4, 775 19, 508 
. White Plains___-- 88,000 | 153, 200 s 10| 611,800 95,150 | 701,140 | 1,298, 250 
“ie You........ 423,000 | 466, 690 54 50 | 1,322,700 | 245,400 | 1,795,175 | 769, 880 
_ Pennsylvania: 
- Allentown... .... 8, 000 0 2 0 11, 900 16, 575 36, 600 45, 475 
~ Altoona.......... 11, 000 9, 400 3 3 1, 760 7, 803 18, 638 42, 977 
Bethlehem____-_. 5, 000 35, 500 1 7 16, 600 6, 150 21, 600 47, 950 
we ie Ra 3, 500 0 1 0 3, 500 750 7, 300 9, 350 
e Chester.......... 0| 5, 000 0 2 1, 450 14, 050 2, 275 34, 095 
9 Easton........... 0 | 4, 467 0 1 10, 372 5, 450 13, 372 13, 022 
| ee 60, 900 65, 500 14 12 16, 970 192, 055 96, 625 330, 865 
Harrisburg....... 15, 000 30, 000 3 6 27, 800 7, 350 62, 295 60, 775 
Hazleton......... 0) 7, 945 0 2 0 3, 151 0 12, 016 
Johnstown....... 3, 000 | 12, 000 1 1 1, 300 139, 800 17, 410 157, 465 
Lancaster. ....... 7,000 3, 500 2 1 6, 350 6, 560 23, 000 2A, 480 
— aa 5, 000 13, 000 1 4 5, 450 14, 135 23, 075 40, 028 
Nanticoke_....... 0 8, 000 0 1 0 0 9, 000 22, 000 























! Applications filed. 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED jy 
347 PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1931—Continued ’ 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 


ABLE 








————s 


New residential buildings 
New nonresidential) Total constructig, 





















































buildings (es t i- including a] te, 
Families pro- mated cost) tions and repair 
Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost) 
State and city new dwellings , Ste 
Febru- 
February,| March, ary, ;March, February,) March, | February, Marc 
1931 | 1931 ion, | 2931 | 1931 | = (1931 1931 1931 | 
Pennsylvania—Con. | fichis 
New Castle--..__- | $7,200 | $34, 400 2 7 $1, 945 $7,895 | $11,220 S494 Gr 
Norristown... --- | 0| 89,400 0 14 1, 075 5, 734 6,084 | 11333 Hi 
Philadelphia____- 634,200 | 479,200] 137 117 | 186,165 | 466,805 | 1,282,795 | 1, 254 ps Hi 
Pittsburgh.......| 374,885 | 298, 000 82 58 | 130,566 | 1,105,466 | 662,881 1. 642 9, Ja 
Reading - - ...-.-- 3, 000 86, 200 1 s 31, 500 13, 150 83,690 148. 7% ki 
Scranton_.--.---- | 4,000} 4, 750 1 3 4,590| 11,320; 18,665 107.4 Ls 
Wilkes-Barre.....| 7,225 | 12,137 2 9 20, 232 1,365; 40,387 3:"hme M 
Wilkinsburg..--.| 31,000} — 12,000 7 3 1, 450 3,800} 39,375 34154 Pe 
Williamsport_...._ 11, 500 1, 500 2 1 70| 134,396 16,707 | 161,187 Pc 
eC | 17,75 23, 500 5 6 1, 765 11, 407 33, 223 49, 309 7 
a 14, 237, 482 (23, 870,571 | 3,407 | 5,176 |16, 352,272 |33, 608,355 (36,571, 143 66, 191. 5% wr 
Per cent of change. -__|_......---- +67. 7 |......- +51.9 j fe Sine PRR Aiea... +819 ~ 
_ . ——_——. _ NR: ee Cr 
Ci 
East North Central States a 
Illinois: = 
ee ee | $36, 950 0 1 0| $93,073 $3,825 | $142,043 | $13, 13 E 
pt AT 2,855 | $11,085 1 3 850 16,265 | 17, 077 68, 062 El 
Belleville.._..._.- 10, 500 10, 000 3 2 15, 100 5,000 29, 800 16, 325 H 
EE 51, 500 48, 000 7 6 4, 100 7,100 | 58,450) 56,35 Li 
Bloomington. -- 13, 000 9, 000 2 2 70, 000 10, 000 | ,000! 26, 00 L 
Chicago.......--- 731, 200 | 1,032,200} 128 166 | 7, 163, 300 |16, 606,820 | 8,176,495 18, 361,20 lu 
a a ae 0 24, 000 0 5 159, 125 3,215 | 161, 875 33, 666 M 
OO 0 0 0 0 500 | 3, 650 0 M 
_ | 8, 200 52, 700 2 7 26, 600 14, 200 | 34, 250 68, 400 M 
East St. Louis....| 44, 100 48, 350 9 17 3,900 | 169,400/ 51,200, 220,39 M 
a 30, 150 33, 200 6 5 2, 100 17,690 | 45, 550 7,2 N 
Evanston -...-.-- 45,000 | 153,000 5 4 2, 500 24,500} 71,250) 218,00 N 
Granite City... 2. 0 5, 000 0 1 16, 000 0} 17,000 wi P 
Joliet............| 46,000 60, 500 . 10 20, 000 14,200| 79,500| 97,4 8 
Maywood__...--- 11, 000 0 2 0| 180, 100 650 | 198, 725 2, 58 SI 
Moline........--- 21, 800 26, 600 5 6 , 3,250 | 64, 701 52, 917 T 
Oak Park........ 0 53, 000 0 4 910 3,920 | 23, 085 63, 565 v 
| 76, 500 128, 500 15 34 3, 225 7,975 | 90,125 | 148,875 Y 
EE 0 0 0 0 500 360 | 2, 100 | 2, 985 J isec 
Roekford_..------ 39, 500 27, 600 11 5 3, 500 4,350 | 57,750 | 50,8 A 
Rock Island_..--- 12, 000 15, 000 3 2| 228,720 1,535 | 248,361 | 35,063 E 
Springfield... .._ 60, 200 57, 700 10 12 86, 767 69,252} 161,617) 172,17 F 
Waukegan __.__-- 19, 000 35, 000 2 6 63,300 | \ 46,900) 83,050) 87,00 G 
Indiana: | K 
Anderson... .-.-.- 5, 500 16, 300 2 4 0 10, 632 5,500} 34, 82 Y 
East Chicago----- 0 0 0 0 2, 100 122, 350 6,239 | 125, 415 N 
Elkhart___....... 0 8, 000 0 2 510 5, 905 5, 250 22, 470 0 
Evansville. __.._. 55, 300 57, 700 il 15 7, 890 3, 910 74, 908 73, 968 R 
Fort Wayne-_.__- 87, 650 68, 179 18 16 | 227,637 17,485 | 343,554 | 112, 08 S 
“ae 0 23, 500 0 6 | 589,525 5,190 | 602, 225 46, 640 S 
Hammond _.-.--- 21, 500 12, 000 6 4 3, 650 15, 325 27, 000 35, 175 V 
Indianapolis__-_- | 255,225 182,800| 653 33 | 653,652 | 709,397 987,375 | 982,88 
Kokomo .....-.-- 0 0) 0 0 75, 010 565 76, 210 74, 40 
Lafayette ____.._- 4, 000 0) 2 0 2, 000 0 6, 000 _ 0 BiPer o 
Marion.....-...- 0 2, 800 | 0 3 5, 500 710 7, 690 7,674 
Michigan City__- 6, 500 5, 800 | 3 1 525 25, 775 | 7, 725 32,10 
Mishawaka. ____- 0 0 0 0| 35,400 4,675 | 36,950) 7,75 
Muncie__..-..... 2, 700 7, 300 1 4| 102,325 11,645 | 112,327| 35,42 
Richmond -..---- 2, 500 22, 500 1 3 21,500 | 199, 900 28,200 | 227, 400 
South Bend... ._- 0 49, 700 0 10 31, 055 20, 460 37,471 | 79, 45 
Terre te..... 1, 500 17, 500 1 5 1, 640 2, 080 6, 285 27,901 Ti ows 
Michigan: — E 
Ann Arbor--_-.--- 54, 500 36, 200 6 6 1, 575 3, 600 74, 285 51, S00 ri 
Battle Creek ____- 4, 600 7, 800 2 2 3, 750 23, 450 11, 450 32, 000 ( 
Bay City._...... 9, 000 19, 500 2 5 17, 625 10, 085 34, 205 68, 851 I 
Dearborn........| 140, 424 142, 700 40 30| 130,690 26,360 | 277,314 170, 750 1 
| 1, 152,300 | 1,335, 650 244 273 622, 391 760, 654 | 2,024,185 | 2, 443, 249 I 
Pei ahedintanen 48, 696 60, 646 y 13 3,642 | 330,958 95,878 | 416, 834 
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BLE 8.-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
P ' 347 PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1931—Continued 


East North Central States—Continued 





New residential buildings 
| New nonresidential | Total constructions, 
buildings (es t i- including altera- 
Families pro- mated cost) tions and repairs 

Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost) 
State and city new dwellings 











| 
ch, February, February,| March, 
931 | 1931 1931 | 1931 


| 


| 

Febru- 

ary, = 
1931 





{ichigan—Contd. 
Grand Rapids-.-_-- 
Hamtramck 
Highland Park---. 


_ 


$135, 495 
10, 195 
17, 760 
50, 375 
57, 431 
17, 675 
19, 875 

8, 860 
3, 500 
25, 231 
210, 812 


122, 753 
8, 690 
108, 030 

1, 747, 275 
2,416,875 | 951, 225 


127, 025 
290, 900 


102, 791 
5, 380 

1, 645 

7, 565 
169, 280 
10, 275 
95, 475 
38, 694 
2, 850 
2, 042 
12, 675 
7, 100 
46, 150 
378, 540 
44, 173 
3, 250 
225, 827 
29, 060 
46, 740 


191, 779 
6, 200 
19, 765 
78, 050 
9, 730 
56, 326 
758, 670 
20, 603 
44, 870 
22, 095 
12, 480 


, 


22, 143, 847 


Ls ; 
= 
"3 


Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Muskegon 
Pontiac 
Port Huron 


CS 3 Om 3 ODS 
= & Ss . = 
- 


< 


2 SESS SES.S858_88 


Ss 


eK OF OOOO; 
ee 


W yandotte 
Dhio: 

ARVO... casbecons 

Ashtabula._..-.--- 

Cantell..cc;.aé%-<- 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 
Heights-.....-- 

Columbus 


| 
> | 
_ 


rS~ 


-_~< 


No i=) oP  ~1 & bo pas 
Oo whmew CWOnNOrK NK Or bt 


| 
rr 


. 


2. 
SS 
Se 


tS) 


East Cleveland--- 
Elyria 
Hamilton 


hoe 
PP? 


_ 
. 
A a 


S-SE5S.538 


- 


Mansfield 


o> 
wow 


Massillon 
Middletown 
Newark 


- 


= 


Portsmouth 
Springfield 
Steuben ville 


- 


Reem hOM Em OWAWwos ees 


Sot eho 


_— 


0 

0 
800 
800 
200 
425 
000 
0 

0 

, 800 
400 
500 
0 
100 
0 
500 
800 


1 
, 100 47, 


p 


SSSSESES.2882 SESES= 


. 


Rok bg TF cn en 
me 
co. 


_ Youngstown 

Wisconsin: 
Appleton...._..-- 
Eau Claire... .- ae: 
Fond du Lac._-.-- 


Buss 


— 
to 
me DO DO OOO Ors Go SHWOoeoonwrooernwronwoocec 


—<- <- © 





erga Sa 
@ enero 3609 9343 


we 





6, 854, 5: 
+31. 2 


West North Central States 


| 


) 
































owa: 
Burlington $13, 050 $7, 750 
Cedar . oa 31. 000 | 12, 570 
Council Bluffs... 5, 000 11, 000 

75, 570 21, 042 
148, 750 25, 555 
14, 000 500 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Isst'p 
347 PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1931—Continued 


West North Central States—Continued 



























































New residential buildings 
New nonresidential Total const; uction, 
buildings (es t i- including a) te re 
Families pro- mated cost) | tions and repair 
Estimated cost vided for in | (estimated cost 
State and city new dwellings ’ dui 
Febru- | 7 . 4 
February,; March, ar March, February,| March, February, \{arch 3 
1931 1931 ett 1931 1931 1931 | 1931 1931’ 
Iowa—Continued. 5 = 
ttumwa_._...._- / $11,000 $7, 500 2 2 $5, 600 $21, 700 $13, 500 N 
Sioux City... ___- 200, 39, 000 41 13 4, 245 $21,150 | 205,795 R3 6x5 p : 
Waterloo... .....- 10, 300 29, 000 4 10 29, 950 9, 50,635 | 42,715 Po 
ansas: i 
Hutchinson _____- 7, 900 15, 800 3 4 1, 500 30, 690 11,775 | 48.435 — 
Kansas City-__._- 19, 650 17, 975 8 13 13, 258 10, 400 36,978 | 31 7H leat ; 
Topeka......--_- 20, 950 29, 900 8 4 17, 865 33, 340 44,340 | 67,765 ve. 
Wichita_________- 143, 505 81, 525 46 33 32, 095 55,990 | 183,535 175, au Cl 

Minnesota P: 
a 14, 800 28, 800 3 7 10, 615 4, 235 66.728 | 78.327 
Minneapolis-.--- 319, 925 347, 025 75 93 171, 530 | 2, 087, 205 576, 060 | 2, 659, 85 
 \} aan 38,040 | 173,400 8 35 91,939 | 490,051) 591 2% 

Missouri: ‘ 
a 0 19, 400 0 6 5, 250 6, 500 11,450} 32,216 Per ce 
Kansas City__._- 114,500 268, 000 28 61 51,950 | 169,500| 229,200) 475.49 i 
Springfield______- 22,200 ‘57, 700 12 16 5, 750 2, 390 40,400 | 76, 855 
St. Joseph-_.._.-- 1, 600 | 5, 000 2 2 995 7, 060 12,415 | 18 10 
St. Louis__._____- 394,600 645,000 110 193 | 1,178,008 | 323,597 | 1,688,340 | 1, 122, 821 
University City_.| 106,500 238, 050 18 32 19,995 | 111,500) 270.57 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln........-- 22, 300 61, 950 6 - 438 4, 900 52,733 | 73, 210 Alaba 
oo 111,100 | 134,300 26 30 | 810,246 147, 567 | 937,896 | 561, 500 Bi 
North Dakota: Fargo 0 20, 200 0 6 0 240 3,500} 49,47 M 
South Dakota: Sioux M 
eee eae 60,250} 113,453 13 27 16,025 | 112, 485 89,400 | 237,00 A Ss a 
.. aa 1, 798, 020 | 2,620,348 | 452 668 | 2, 861,229 | 3,251, 530 | 5, 200,466 | 7,516, (27 Kentu 

Per cent of change____|....-...... +45.7 |......- $48.6 £65... a | ee | HAS rs 

j J 
ne Lk 
. N 
South Atlantic States Ps 
I  - 
as - — Wilming- ' o 
GRERE ow al $93,350 | $75, 300 17 17| $20,596 | $445,980 | $393,318 | $552, S09 St 

District of > ammo Oklah 

noe eS ae 4, 165, 375 | 1,980,350 | 600 300 | 711,050 | 1,066,373 | 5,496,930 3, 167, 626 .. 
Jacksonville... 55,600| 49,850/ 13 19} 20,755 | 45,755 | 109,965 | 171,850 ° 
Miami-__......... 13, 350 56, 250 10 22 64,860 | 124,875 | 110,926 | 235, 068 Ty 
Orlando__.......- 4, 750 0 5 0 1, 600 1, 135 27, 875 12, 065 Tenne 
St. Petersburg__. 13, 300 14, 700 3 4 1, 000 5, 200 24” 950 30, 600 C 

ee 61,950 | 33, 125 9 11| 37, 550 8,435 | 112, 302 | 67, 048 : 
Atlanta___....... 122,060} 115,650} 43 53|  67,273| 17,066 | 271,823 | 397, sie 7 
Columbus____..-- 4, 750 20, 000 3 4 5, 000 445 13,205} 23, 93 N 
Macon........... 2, 400 0 4 0 8, 100 240 | 29, 59 _— 
- —e ae 28, 600 31, 600 8 ll 740 7, 175 17, 400 i 
ar b4 
Baltimore ee 643,000 | 482,000; 210 104 | 1,197,300 | 904, 900 o 900 | 1, 972, 300 = 
Cumberland ___-- 4, 15, 000 2 4 450 | 118, 385 5,275 | 137, 214 C 
ge awe 29, 500 26, 500 7 + 1, 655 3, 725 31, 505 | 33,535 D 

North Carolina: - E 
Asheville___...._- 500 1, 000 1 1 6, 600 3, 810 27, 455 13, 771 
Charlotte ____.... 54,450 | 107,300 15 29 2, 185 13, 965 67,526 | 162, 38 7H 
Durham___....-- 27, 000 15, 900 8 6 1, 500 0 31,439 | 26, 906 Se 
Greensboro.......| 17, 086 19, 333 3 5 7, 365 2, 815 32, 217 43, 598 Ss 
High Point____._- 22, 900 14, 300 5 7| 318,500 22,490 | 346, 800 6, 790 v 

2 SO 24, 800 31, 409 2 4 1, 025 2, 250 35, 200 39, 208 * 
Bean 12, 500 5, 800 4 3 500} 48,100) 16,800) = 7, 20 
Winston-Salem - - 0 49, 651 0 15 1, 480 4, 530 15,985) 7, 431 

South C | Per cx 
Charleston. ------ 20, 000 15, 600 4 7 8, 135 400 45,800} 21, £88 
Columbia_.--.-.- 24, 000 32, 200 10 17 9, 175 9, 800 39,605 | 59, 50 —. 
Greenville___..... 42, 550 39, 500 ll 6 3, 340 20, 450 63, O15 | 72, 83 Se 
Spartanburg -- --- 2, 000 500 2 1 100 55, 425 4, 225 59, 419 
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\BLE 8-—-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
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South Atlantic States—Continued 








New residential buildings 


|New nonresidential | Total construction, 
| buildings (es ti- including altera- 
Families pro- | mated cost) tions and repairs 
Estimated cost vided for in | (estimated cost) 

State aad city new dwellings | | 











| | 
February, Febru- March, or ea ] . | February, March, 
| 1931 , 1931 1931 


1931 1931 "| 1931 


| 





= Virginia: 
Newport News...| 
Norfolk - - 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 
Richmond 

Roanoke 

= West Virginia: 

z Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 


$2, 363 $15,420 | $208, 915 
9, 481 158, 826 97, 916 
400 0 1, 100 4, 250 

5, 750 31, 380 34, 456 
20, 357 121, 290 450, 874 
6, 955 26, 206 79, 545 


1, 400 , 20, 100 76, 150 
2, 200 14, 810 60, 680 
7, 133 26, 133 10, 550 

87, 000 ! 105, 176 41, 739 


_ 


— 
NwOrKA NWOSCOCNN 








‘ Total___-- : 1, 039 752 2, 632, 773 | 3, 299, 10, 165, 222 | 8, 624, 939 
Per cent of change-_-_-.|-...----- Q -6 | ' —15.2 
¥ 


























South Central States 





Alabama: 
Birmingham 
Mobile 
Montgomery 

Arkansas: Little 

Rock 

Kentucky: 
Ashland 
Covington 
Louisville 
Newport 


= ho 


17, 050 
388, 495 
1, 800 

5, 000 


131, 268 
304, 547 
289, 915 
7, 150 61, 077 


3, 850 





to 
eCorawe Ban 


© Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge 


New Orleans 
Shreveport | 25,315 
Okl: ahoma: 
15, 595 
Oklahoma City-- 326, 800 
Okmulgee 0 0 
The. 7 210, 815 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga 
Johnson City ?___ 
Knoxville_____.__ 
Memphis_._..... 
Nashville........ 
Texas: 


26, 200 
2, 448, 020 
"100 4, 395 
42, 540 347, 613 


14, 500 
2, 650 
19, 380 
34, 450 
48, 640 
600 
7, 094 
62, 190 
6, 475 
208, 182 
44, 247 
101, 213 
218, 500 
9, 450 
33, 600 
1, 227, 032 
2, 150 


5, 502, 663 
+12.5 


Soka wat a+ BS 





em 


Beaumont... .... 
Corpus Christi_.- 


— 
_— 


-_ 


ERBSS 


71, 775 
171, 925 
759, 300 


_ 


75, 875 
33, 787 














Be. _ * 




















1 Schedule received for the first time, March, 1931; not included i in ary 
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Mountain and Pacific States 





=— 












































—_—_—.., 
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New residential buildings 
. Lelte £9 New nonresidential | Total consirye tion, 
buildings (es t i- including a] te rs, 
Families pro- mated cost) tions and repair 
Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost) 
State and city new dwellings 
} 
February,’ March, Pe March,| February,| March, wwgeery, March, 
1931 "| 1931 Toni | 1931 1931 1931 1931 193] 
} 

Arizona: 
| $61, 900 $81, 900 29 29 | $137,050 | $820,369 | $205,560 | $907, ayy 
Tucson__..------- 38,750 | 39, 700 12 16 4,375 | 279, 035 80,452 | 335,44 

California: 
Alameda.-.._-.--- 22, 500 | 85, 500 5 21 10, 758 6, 040 40, 443 96, ATT 
Alhambra_-_------ 67, 600 | 95, 450 30 36 3, 150 132, 650 72, 300 233, 150 
Bakersfield___.__- 36, 750 | 50, 425 9 15 3, 135 56, 175 53,575 | 125, 64 
Berkeley __.------ 72, 700 | 82, 250 13 19 59, 408 25, 933 156, 709 128, 009 
I eet ss 41,7 73, 000 ll 20 28, 245 21, 615 120, 720 115, 285 
Glendale__-_._--- 102, 450 255, 450 23 59 26, 725 63, 035 142, 165 332, 749 
Long Beach_----- 252, 950 364, 250 89 142 55, 730 167, 950 344, 365 5R4, 395 
Los Angeles___--- 1, 624, 032 | 2,214. 249 481 780 | 1, 475,329 | 1,410, 267 | 3,677,072 | 4,272 107 
eee. .......- 232, 025 ” 328, 543 68 Q4 691, 901 538, 669 989, 460 95h, 205 
Pasadena. --.--.- 64, 225 112, 290 19 18 15, 194 224, 270 162, 566 336, 560 
Sacramento-.--_--- 89, 000 206, 000 16 39 473, 891 35, 095 607, 781 297, 545 
San Bernardino-__ 51, 450 73, 945 17 23 5, 674 4, 379 64, 7 91, 619 
San Diego___..--- 245, 550 212, 677 65 56 160, 179 451, 367 466, 826 839, 
San Francisco_-_--| 1, 017, 037 932, 241 231 513, 740 946, 203 | 1, 690, 363 | 2,071,179 
San Jose_._..-.-- 98, 615 109, 200 25 34 2, 385 47,125 | 118,353 | | 207.3; 
Santa Ana_-_-_-.-- 54, 582 71, 800 11 14 4, 000 7, 300 64, 472 RR, 235 
Santa Monica_--- 163, 800 93, 250 54 23 69, 746 4, 925 239, 181 104, 100 
Stockton......... 29, 800 84, 750 7 21 57, 740 39, 332 107, 075 134, 457 
,. 2, 400 18, 800 1 4 22, 720 32,435 | 27, 930 

Colorado: 
Colorado Springs. 13, 100 12, 300 2 5 15, 525 3, 407 54, 210 | 24, 149 
A 320, 500 574, 950 72 142 55, 650 80, 690 494, 300 754, 440 
| ee 0 2, 650 0 2 12, 830 7, 478 20, 746 | 23, 338 

Montana: 

PE 0 0 0 0 200 5, 835 250 6, 710 

Great Falls___.... 7, 600 89, 300 5 20 47, 320 121, 925 71, 795 | 222, 200 
New Mexico: Albu- 

querems............. 72, 392 50, 050 18 17 514, 335 21, 475 620, 084 | 78, 87 

Oregon: ; | 
Poruaea......... 355, 300 287, 950 75 73 167, 515 260, 070 663, 400 677, 730 

y = a oe 5, 450 20, 505 3 9 4, 095 4, 405 19, 889 28, 363 

Ttah: 
Ge, Ss. 1, 000 10, 800 1 5 450 0 30, 140 | 11, 30 
Salt Lake City_-_- 151, 750 85, 800 54 25 58, 362 25, 625 231,282 | 149, 889 

Washington: 
Bellingham -___-_- 15, 000 12, 100 6 5 320 725 24, 265 31, 385 
ee 7, 000 3, 500 3 2 755 1,475 21, 610 | 9, 40 
a 505, 250 347, 275 142 123 264, 750 307, 228 879, 825 910, 623 
Spokane... ...... 66, 575 112, 350 21 28 20, 635 137, 175 199, 595 293, 520 
» ss ees 24, 000 91, 500 i) 42 155, 055 220, 340 202,870 | 347,950 

ee 5, 914, 733 | 7, 287,427 | 1,637 | 2,192 | 5, 138,872 | 6, 480, 092 |12, 940, 860 15, 855, 5% 

Per cent of change____|_........-- ED Nétiowgan $58.9 j........... . 2 | +22. 

Hawaii 
Hawaii: Honolulu.__| $74,335 | $164, 100 39 | 90 $29, 949 | $64,246 | $129,693 | $263, 304 
Per cent of change_-_..|........--- +120. 8 |_...... ED 5 wae eetidie | i +103. 0 
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Apartment-House Construction in American Cities, 1930 


UILDING permit reports have been received by the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics from 257 identical cities having a population of 
95.000 or over, continuously since 1921. These show the number of 
families provided for in new building construction and the class of 
dwellings with which they were provided. The tables below show the 
yercentage of families provided for in each class of dwelling for the 
years 1921, 1929, and 1930. 
* The dwellings are divided into three classes: 1-family, 2-family 
and multifamily. A 2-family dwelling is defined as one in which 
one family lives above the other, or in which two families live on the 
same floor and use a common entrance. <A semidetached dwelling 
is one of two with a party wall between and having a separate entrance. 
Each is counted as a separate 1-family dwelling. A multifamily 
dwelling is a dwelling accommodating three or more families. The 
term is equivalent to the more generally used appellations, apartment 
house or tenement. 

Table 1 shows the percentage of families provided for by the 
different types of dwellings in the above-mentioned years in 257 
identical cities, by population groups: 

Taste 1.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY DIFFERENT TYPES OF DWELL- 


INGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER IN 1921, 1929, AND 1930, BY 
POPULATION GROUPS 











| Per cent of families provided 























Total for in— 
number of 
Population group and number of cities Year families 
provided | 1-family | 2-family | Multi- 
for dwell- dwell- family 
ings ings! jdwellings? 
ey ee cede beeecmacina 1921 112, 373 44, 2 21.7 34.0 
|} 1929 139, 007 25. 3 10. 3 64. 4 
| 1930 70, 199 32. 0 12. 2 55. 8 
pL a ee eee ee 1921 75, 073 72. 0 12.0 16.0 
1929 70, 664 55. 8 13. 1 31. 1 
| 1930 37, 999 59. 0 13.0 28.0 
50,000 to 100,000 (86 cities)...............-..-...._- 1921 26, 060 74. 9 15. 0 10. 2 
| 1929 23, 365 65. 3 11.0 23. 7 
| 1930 10, 884 69. 6 9. 7 20. 7 
pT Ee a Le | 1921 11, 039 68. 7 18, 2 13. 1 
| 1929 11, 358 72.3 14.7 13.0 
1930 6, 240 77.8 9. 4 12.9 
po Ee eh ee | 1031 | 224, 545 58. 3 17.3 24.4 
| 1929 | 244, 394 40. 2 11.4 48.5 
| 1930 | 125, 322 45. 7 12,1 42,2 











! Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


In these 257 cities, 125,322 families were provided with dwelling 
places in the new buildings for which permits were issued in 1930; 
45.7 per cent of the dwelling units provided were in 1-family 
dwellings; 42.2 per cent in multifamily dwellings; and 12.1 per cent 
in 2-family dwellings. This is a decrease in the percentage pro- 
vided for in multifamily dwellings as compared with the year 1929. 
Except in the cities having a population of 500,000 or over, all the 
population groups showed a larger percentage of families provided 
for by 1-family dwellings than by apartment houses in each of the 
three years under discussion. 
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There is a great difference in the relative percentage of fam\ioe 
provided for in 1-family dwellings to families provided fo; jy 
apartment houses in the different population groups. During 1:30 
in the cities having a population of over 500,000, less than one-third of 
the family dwelling units were provided in 1-family dwellings: 
while in cities having a population of from 25,000 to 50,000, over 
three-quarters of the families provided for were in 1-family dw. 
ings. In each of the population groups there was an increase in the 
percentage of families provided for in 1-family dwellings during 
1930 as compared with 1929. 

Table 2 shows the percentage of families provided for by the differ- 
ent types of dwellings in each of the 14 cities having a population of 
500,000 or over in 1921, 1929, and 1930: 

TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY DIFFERENT TYPES OF DW°'LI. 


INGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 OR OVER IN 1921, 1929, AND 103 
BY CITIES ; 


























Per cent of families provided for i; 
Total num- oy 
City, State, and year ‘aan , , Multi- 
vided for 1-family 2-family family 
dwellings | dwellings ! dwelling i 
Baltimore, Md.: 
RE a ee ee ee wee eee 2, 176 85.0 4.5 10, 
es ee ae eT ee ee ae eee ee 3, 022 92.7 1 2 
SE cer SR Fe Re te eee SS 1, 484 8, | 0 
Boston, Mass.: 
RR RT EE et eee 878 15.5 30. 5 54.0 
NRPS Rp eee se PW Re eR ene ogee 3, 327 15. 1 24.4 60. 5 
RRNA a7 HEN PPP SE Pe eae et 1,415 33. 1 43.8 23. 
Buffalo, N. Y 
SRR PR Aer ee a a eee ee 2, 405 51.6 48.0 4 
SN eee: OE he SE eae ee 1, 769 18.9 51.5 29. 6 
(NE Se SR SES OT Set RE eae eae ee 1, 072 15. 2 52.7 32 
Chicago, Ill 
ee ONS Se aa eT nee oN 12, 252 37.9 17.6 44. 
EA sees aan SS ane a at 18, 837 14.9 - 77 
EE ae eae ee ee ee 2, 741 38. 9 18.3 $2.5 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
ae ee ee eer! eee 4, 084 35.5 40.5 24.0 
SE Se a ee ee ee ee eee 2, 143 54. 3 19.4 26. 3 
EE See eee me Seer 1, 176 60. 2 14.8 25. ( 
Detroit, Mich.: 
ER ee ae eee ee ee ee 6, 743 46.9 17.9 35. 2 
SE RS eae ae et Te ee CE Hee 12, 151 48.8 26. 5 24.7 
eee neorintinkirowcocneBilitgiriniateetiaotitsieedtlten 4, 084 55.4 30. 5 14. 1 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Nias cipnncletth even sneak sin wtih lini eanieaeietncdaatoran diattnitaniiteindilapat 19, 572 68. 0 16.9 15, 2 
Ee se ee ee ee ee 15, 234 34. 8 11.7 ; 
i Rib hy ipo wrecncotediindhimiennicedib nap itgdinsdtciilapininn set 11, 437 36. 8 12. 1 I 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
irk Fett ewes caininanainatiap is caimainip ing naiigabaindibeaents 2, 212 44.9 38. 2 16.9 
SUL cin ok ehadaa doce beces ude abel nine 3, 848 24.3 26. 0 19.7 
—SRRESE ia qieieriie hailed Riainiad a ahieiindiin Senile vik tmagiiaitiah 1, 729 26. 2 27.9 45.9 
New York, N. Y 
ince sdltinin a ends din gaithienlsinigtitty Ae iacsinaenalosiga tind, Wishes tidied 51, 360 31.6 24.2 14.2 
Benes dis ds greinre- entegnstigingintedceatiiiclistiasidensandiedeiate 58, 320 10.8 6.2 83. 0 
IE. 65 1 citonddbbn bi tdinpiudadébidectlttbenicitets 36, 182 18.3 8.2 7 
The Bronx— 
sik cee riches chealepiba his is beetin'n inceiintiatobadicn gated eis ives 14, 037 11.7 11.9 76. 4 
SE Se: SPS ak See ee 13, 978 4.9 3.9 1.2 
ihcciaceiagabbalasdtctonne ecodauktaregstiotaal 7, 012 9.3 3.6 87.2 
Brooklyn— 
ERE Pe ENE LY 16, 636 24.1 44.0 1.9 
ih nb ido hnpglhdtienadimegnstbekesttddantt 11, 224 9.7 12.2 78. 1 
RA it chins dcdlh tannetenn baggie deianematpibiratinkioted 9, 275 12.8 10. 6 6. 
Manhattan— ; 
PE tod fh ce iidipahdhbccddbeddddenMakabae 4, 837 .7 3.7 9 
SRR TS gee eneer ec a ea Ee 18, 067 (3) (3) 99.9 
Pin sok sieht dehae padd Sdodvak Jide cdin oe 8, 669 oi () 99,9 


1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
’ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Panik 2.-PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY DIFFERENT TYPES OF DWELL- 
‘NGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 OR OVER IN 1921, 1929, AND 1930, 


BY CITIES—Centinucd 




















Per cent of families provided for in— 
poet —_ Sia 
City, State, and year ver of fam- . 
= = 1-family 2-family a 
dwellings | dwellings dwellings 
New York, N. Y.—Continued. 
(Queens— 
CAL ADA BR RS ee Re 2 ae SS 9D 13, 256 60. 0 24.4 15.6 
is os bo daSlcatess~i-sae cigkaals th oath ceked 13, 861 27.2 10. 4 62. 4 
a atten golden scans tinetce th py btwite boning cakes 10, 495 43. 6 12.3 44.1 
Richmond 
Ne ER ile si cba ctne qeninaeciiin tg iia iadindite wl 2, 594 100. 0 |_ Sa Se” = 
RRR CES SR RE Se PAS Ee) pS Be foes PES 1, 190 61.6 22. 1 16.3 
DR a ncn 6 ct chet Sqnwsvigtmnoqicconacse dod 731 27.9 §2. 1 10.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
RS Cote 2 Ges < aE 2 ee ee ph sab ohio 2, 406 $e eee 6.7 
Re a, Re ES ee see se ee eee oe 7, 098 57. 1 3.2 39. 7 
ORE 7 2 RE de wbbhe cndecedpdndteins dub ivkGeace 1, 744 69. 8 5.8 24.4 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
SO. ae, Sale teint asin beans titeg ch iemiels ditaaies 1, 335 59. 3 26. 8 13.9 
O08. Fa LE CR AA oh thd phe ls SUL. 2, 153 60. 1 9.5 30. 4 
a ee ee A a Ee 1, 349 66. 1 13. 0 20.9 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
1098... Bddades il in ahs dake > cid pod owkbinnd ~bh <k% 2, 072 49.0 24.1 26.8 
1929_- Pt ee eae 4, 364 28. 5 12.1 59. 4 
RO 5 oe lin Fh sdb ch tbc ce cvinn J dcsaibigges ops 1, 618 51.8 11.6 36. 6 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
2 RS pe ee NS SF LA” BE 2, 683 37.6 17.0 45.4 
PRESS eS Ses eee a ee eee ee 3, 518 35. 1 5.9 59.0 
ee ie i Ske wicccadiaeetaueenaeedniet 2, 206 53. 2 5.9 40.9 
Washington, D. C.: 
NN ile te cata b Saad aitat apts dpliaeiereres 2, 195 (| See 24.6 
Os nin ot winngateindeckiemeeubahooe dni 3, 223 42.3 7 57.0 
RE sO ee Ree ee SE Oe SCC EE ee ee ee ee 1, 962 49.0 1.1 49.8 
Total (14 cities): 
se SEER Re Te es eee ee es ee 112, 373 44.2 2.7 34.0 
1929- UE dels Se ES «2 A 139, 007 25. 3 10. 3 64. 4 
Se SL, bid 3 d< 1h 0 b55bks c4 odeeol 70, 199 33. 0 12. 2 55.8 

















In these 14 cities, only 70,199 families were provided with dwelling 
places in new buildings, according to permits issued in 1930. This 
compares with 139,007 families provided for according to permits 
issued in 1929. Both 1-family dwellings and 2-family dwellings 
showed an increased percentage comparing 1930 with 1929. Miulti- 
family dwellings, however, showed a decreased percentage. There 
was a marked difference in the proportion of families provided for in 
apartment houses in the several cities in this population group. For 


-example, New York City provided family dwelling places in apart- 


ment houses for 73.5 per cent of all the families provided for during 
1930. In contrast, in Baltimore only 3 per cent of the total families 
provided with dwelling places were to be housed in apartment build- 
ings. Other cities providing for more families in apartment houses 
than in 1-family dwellings were Chicago, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, and 
Washington. Cities providing for the larger percentage of their 
families in 1-family dwellings were Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and San Francisco. Boston and Buffalo were 
the largest builders of 2-family dwellings. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor, by Industries 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has for a number of years collected 

and published hours and earnings every two years for the wave 
earners in many of the major manufacturing industries in the United 
States. Part of the major industries have been covered in even years 
and part in odd years. Those that were covered in 1930 were also 
studied in 1928. Plans have already been made to collect wage figures 
in 1931 for the major industries that were covered in 1929. The 
bureau has also, at irregular intervals or in one year only, made special 
studies of other industries. In 1930 a study was cee of sugar and 
pineapple plantations, pineapple canneries, and 18 other industries in 
the Territory of Hawaii. Reports, much more in detail than given 
in this article, have been published in the Monthly Labor Review and 
in bulletins of the bureau. They present average hours and earnings 
in each occupation and industry, by sex, for each State or other 
geographic unit, of the study for each of the years in which studies have 
been made. 

Summaries of average full-time earnings per week for each industry, 
in continental or mainland United States and also in Hawaii, are 
shown in Table 1 of this article. The summaries are for the latest 
or only year (back to 1927) in which a study of an industry has 
been made. The bureau has made studies of industries other than 
those in the table but in each case for years prior to 1927. 

In 1930, average full-time hours per week of males in the boot and 
shoe industry (the first industry in the table) were 48.8, of females 
were 48.9, and of both sexes or the industry were 48.9. Average 
earnings per hour of males were 60.4 cents, of females, 38.2 cents, and 
of both sexes, 51 cents. Average full-time earnings per week of males 
were $29.48, of females, $18.68, and of both males and females com- 
bined, $24.94. These averages may be compared with those for other 
industries that were covered in 1930, but not with those for industries 
covered in 1929, 1928, or 1927. 

Summaries of average hours and earnings are presented in Table 2, 
by industry and year, for each of the industries of which studies have 
been made in more than one year between 1914 and 1930. 

In the boot and shoe industry, full-time hours decreased from 54.7 
per week in 1914 to 48.9 in 1930, earnings per hour increased from 
24.3 cents in 1914 to 53 cents in 1928 and then decreased to 51 cents 
in 1930, and full-time earnings per week increased from $13.26 in 1914 
to $24.94 in 1930. Between 1914 and 1930 full-time hours per week 
in the industry decreased 5.8 hours or 10.6 per cent; earnings per hour 
increased 26.7 cents or 109.9 per cent; and full-time earnings per 
week increased $11.68 or 88.1 per cent. Earnings per week did not 
increase so much as earnings per hour because of the 10.6 per cent 
decrease in average full-time hours per week. 
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Taste 1. -AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
AND IN THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, BY INDUSTRY 






























































| Average full-time Average earnings per} A verage full-time 
hours per week hour earnings per week 

art of United States (mainland or | x, eA | Bie i 

sins Hawaii) and industry 7 eal eg r : 
. C- Ir e- | ' e- 
| Male | meate Total Male | ante Total | Male amie Total 
Mainland | 
Boots and shoes.......-.......--..- 1930 | 48.8 | 48.9 | 48.9 |$0. 604 |$0. 382 $0. 510 |$29. 48 $18.68 $24. 94 
Cigerettt.<<<0+90-> ane~s---- 1930 | 49.9 | 49.9] 49.9) .378| .268 .318 | 18.86 | 13.37 | 15.87 
Cotton goods_-- ’ —_ 1930 | 53.7 | 52.9 | 53.4] .346] .293 . 325 | 18.58 | 15.50 | 17. 36 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_ 1930 | 51.0 | 50.5} 50.9] .473| .335 | .452 | 24.12 | 16.92 | 23.01 
Hosiery .------- . 1930 | 52.4 | 52.1] 52.2] .707 - 366 | .497 | 37.05 | 19.07 | 25.94 
| Underwear-__- . 1930 | 50.9 | 50.2] 50.3] .457] .330 | 357 | 23.26 | 16.57 | 17.96 
Lumber-- 1930 | 56.5 ]..._.__.| 565] .350]_.____ | .359 | 20. 28 |. _| 20. 28 
Men’s clothing __- _---| 1980 | 44.3 | 44.2) 44.3] .885| .504| .701 | 39.21 | 22 28 | 31.05 
Rayon and other synthetic textiles _| 1930 | 51.1 | 49.0 | 50.2] .504] .344| .441 | 25.75 | 16.86| 22. 14 
Sugar refining..----.--.-.-------- 1930 | 59.3 | 51.5 | 58.7] .472| .289]| .461 | 27.99 | 14.88 | 27.06 
Woolen and worsted goods - é 1930 | 49.4 | 49.2 | 49.3] .532| .403| .473 | 26.28 | 19.83 | 23.32 
Aircraft engines __ 1929 | 48.9 -| 48.9] .706 |_..___- . 706 | 34.52 |...____] 34. 52 
Airplanes - - --- : . 1929 | 47.9 | 47.3 | 47.9 -669 | .380!| .663 | 32.05 | 17.97 31. 76 
Coal, bituminous... .........-- 1929 | (') -| @) | %660 [......./ £660} () |.......| @ 
De. dks | 1929 | 51.0] 49.7] 51.0] .625] .451 | .624 | 31.88 | 22. 41 | 31.82 
ne St 2 See | 1929 | 52.1 | 50.5] 51.9] .499] .345| .490 | 26.00 | 17.42 | 25.43 
iron and weeGe..>..-.--...----. 1929 | 54.6 546] .674 |.......| .674 | 36.46 |__._.._.] 36.48 
Machine shops--- : 1929 | 50.3 | 49.3 | 50.3] .641 - 399 | .638 | 32.24] 19. 67 | 32.09 
Portland cement - 1929 | 60.8 | 52.0} 60.8 | .518 | .389 . 517 | 31. 49 | 20. 23 | 31. 43 
Slaughtering and meat packing__.__| 1929 | 49.3 | 48.9 | 49.2] .525 | .369| .504 | 25.88 | 18.04 | 24. 80 
Motor vehicles- 1928 | 49.4 | 50.3 | 49.4) .756| .487 | .750 | 37.35 | 24.50 | 37.05 
Cotton compresses _ -- | 1927 | 56.2 | 55.9 | 56.2] .316| .132] .311 | 17.76] 7.38 | 17.50 
Cotton gins ------ -- 1927 | 66. 2 3) . ae i......- - 293 | 19. 40 |_____ 19. 40 
Cottonseed-oil mills_- | 1927 | 70.9 sie 2 eee - 200 | 17.02 |_._._-.| 17.@ 
Dry cell batteries___............._ | 1927 | 49.5 | 49.3 | 49.4 . 541 - 416 . 492 | 26.78 | 20.51 | 24.30 
Storage batteries _- a, 1927 | 48.6 | 49.2 | 48.6 | .698 | .392] .691 | 33.92] 19.29 | 33.58 
Motors, 1 h. p. or less.............. | 1927 | 48.9 | 48.0 | 48.6 642 429 | .586 | 31.39 | 20.59 | 28.48 
Aluminum, brass, and copper | 

See ee 1927 | 52.2 | 52.6 | 52.3 .579 | .355 | .513 | 30.22 | 18.67 | 26.83 
Brass and copper sheet, rod, tube, | 

wire, and shape mills.__.__.____- 1927 | 51.1 | 50.1 | 51.0] .556 348 | .552 | 29.91 | 19.94 | 29.70 
Radio: 

Receiving sets_._._.....____._____| 1927 | 48.5 | 48.3 | 48.4 -590 | .384] .508 | 28.62 18.55 | 24. 59 
Speakers - : | 1927 | 48.4 | 46.8 7.8 . 555 399 | .502 | 26.86 | 18.67 | 24.00 
TUNG s4 --| 1927 | 48.9 | 48.5 | 48.6] .602] .407] .444 | 29.44 | 19.74] 21.58 
Hawaii 
Building construction___._._.______ | 1929 | 49.6 |_____- 49.6} .506 |....... - 506 | 25.10 |_-____- 25. 10 
Come Meee _| 1930 | 55.3 | 55.0 | 55.1 . 307 | .141 - 213 | 16. 98 7. 76 | 11.74 
PE Re en pe ate he 1930 | 66.4 |... 66. 4 y | sae 200 | 10. 85 j_...... 19. 85 
Dry Genet isda. ss oe 1929 | 45.0 |....-- See IS O0e Locos. 878 | 26.01 }......- 26. O1 
Electricity—manufacture and dis- | 

Cee ee | OR a 2 LL O83 2 S700 Lives. % 82 3 {ae 31. 89 
i, ae 1929 | 44.0 |...._- 44.0 O00 65h.as a 649 | 28. 56 |_-_.__. 28. 56 
Gas—manufacturing and distribu- ! 

SSR aR 1930 | 48.0 |__.__- 48.0 ors 478 | 22. 04 j._...-- 22. 94 
Longshore labor.................._- 1929 | 54.0 |_____- 54.0  * ie 8 | 36. 2 sv. 25. 27 
Machine shops___......_____- ok eG 1929 | 44.0 |_____- 44.0 Ge tise.522 685 | 30.14 |______- 30. 14 
Overalls and shirt manufacturing... 1930 | 45.2 | 45.2 | 45.2 174 307 298 | 7.86 | 13.88 | 13. 47 
Printing and yar Ng news- | 

paper and book and job_.........._| 1980 | 44.0 | 44.0 | 44.0 915 378 857 | 40. 26 | 16.63 | 37. 71 
Rent 1929 | 49.3 |.____- 49.3 ee in a! 506 | 24.95 |....__- 24. 95 
Slaughtering and meat packing____| 1930 | 51.0 |_.___- 51.0 BP aNRUBE C8 % ) Sa 17. 70 
Steam laundries_________- Cceenae | 1930 | 54.0 | 54.0 | 54.0 416 190 272 | 22. 46 | 10. 26 | 14. 69 
Steam raiiways.....................| 1990! 61.1 |..__.. 51.1 2 ae 446 1. 22. 7 j.....-. 22. 79 
Stock raising.......................| 1929 | 53.0 |____.. 53. 0 __f iaeae 275 | 14. 58 |.-...-- 14. 58 
Street railways_.................._.| 1930 | 52 § |...... 625] .544 |...._.. - 544 | 26. 62 |-_..__- 26. 62 
Tin-can manufacturing. ______- 1929 | 60.0 | 60.0 | 60.0 | .401 | .243 | .373 | 24.06 | 14.58 | 22.38 
Pineapple canneries. ._._._____- ...| 1929 | 60.0 | 60.0 | 60.0) .271 | .168| .224 | 16.26 | 10.08 | 13.44 
Pineapple plantations.___. ......| 1929 | 60.0 | 60.0 | 60.0 | 3.227 | 3.116 | 3. 225 [213.62 |36.96 [313.50 
Sugar plantations..................| 1929] ( | @ | (® | $1.84 | 51.30 | 61.82 711. 04 |7 7. 80 |$ 10, 92 

| 

! Not reported. 


? Actual hours of time workers and time at face ( including time for lunch) for tonnage men have been 
used in the computation. 

* At basic ratesand with bonus, but not including perquisites. (See note 5.) 

* Range according to kind of work, from 33 to 72—average not computed. 

* Per day for adults, including basic rates and bonus, but not including perquisites (rental value of 
houses, value of fuel, water, medical and hospital service for sickness or accidental injury of any kind) 
furnished to employees by plantations without any charge to employees. The value was estimated at 
$28 per menth or $1 per day. 

* Per day for adults and minors combined; minors earned an average of 98 cents per day. 

’ For adults but not including perquisites. (See note 5.) 

* For adults and minors; average for minors, $5.88 per week. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY AND SPECIFIED Yr ARS 
























































1914 TO 1930 
% Aver- * A Ver. 
my Aver-| age AVEE-| 4 vor. rt 
full- age 
full- | 28¢ t full- | 28° | full. 
Industry Year | time | a Industry Year | time | ©2"- | time 
hours} 8 | earn- hours} “8S | carn. 
ps,| Be | Be Bay | | 
OUr | per 
week week | week a 
| | 
_— 
Boots and shoes_--.-.-. 1914 | 54.7 $0. 243 |$13.26 || Woolen and worsted | 1914 | 55.0 |$0.182 10. 
1916 | 54.6 | .259} 14.11 goods. 1916 | 54.8) .225 | 12% 
1918 | 52.3 .336 | 17.54 1918 | 54.3 | .342 | 1s 57 
1920 | 48.6 | .559 | 26.97 1920 | 48.3 | .628 | 30.33 
1922 | 48.7} .501 | 24.45 1922 | 48.8} .474 | 23.13 
1924 | 49.0] .516 | 25. 28 1924 | 49.1 . 533 | 26.17 
1926 | 49.0} .528 | 25. 87 1926 | 49.3 | 491 | 24.9) 
1928 | 49.1 - 530 | 26. 02 1928 | 49.3 | .514 | 25,34 
1930 | 48.9} .510 | 24.94 1930 | 49.3 | .473 | 23.39 
Cotton goods__......._- 1914 | 56.8; .153 | 8.63 || Slaughtering and meat | 1917} (‘) 262 | (1) 
| 1916 | 56.9 | .179 | 10.08 packing. | 1921 | 48.4] .497 | 24 05 
1918 | 56.0 | .267 | 14.95 | 1928 | 52.3] .484 | 25,3) 
| 1920 | 51.8 | .480 | 24.86 1925 | 50.1 | .492 | 24 65 
| 1922 | 52.8} .330} 17.42 1927 | 49.3] .501 | 24 79 
| 1924 | 53.0) .37 19. 72 1929 | 49.2 .504 | 24% 
1926 | 53.3 | .328 | 17.48 || Coal, bituminous---_--- 1922} (') | 2.853) (1) 
| 1928 | 53.4 | .324 | 17.30 1924} (1) | 2.788) (1) 
| 1930 | 53.4 | .325 | 17.36 1926 | (1) |2.763) (1) 
Hosiery and underwear_| 1914 | 54.8 .172]| 9.44 1929 | (1) | 2.659 | (1) 
1922 | 51.0 .354 | 18.05 |} Foundries___.......___- 1923 | 52.4] .558 | 29 24 
| 1924 | 50.7 | .409 | 20.74 1925 | 51.5 | .610 | 31.42 
1926 | 51.3 . 443 | 22.73 1927 | 51.1 - 624 | 31.89 
| 1928 | 51.3 .444 | 22.78 1929 | 51.0] .624 | 31.42 
| 1930 | 51.6 | .455 | 23.48 |! Machine shops. ----_--- 1923 | 50.8} .559 | 28 4 
Tron and steel__.......-_- 1914 | 64.9) .301 | 18.60 1925 | 50.4 | .602 | 30.34 
| 1915 | 65.5 | .297 | 18.65 1927 | 50.1 - 625 | 31.31 
1920 | 63.1 | .745 | 45.65 1929 | 50.3 | .638 | 32.09 
| 1922 | 63.2 | .513 | 31.67 || Motor vehicles________- 1922 | 50.1 | .657 | 32.92 
| 1924 | 55.2) .644 | 35. 22 1925 | 50.3 | .723 | 36.3 
1926 | 54.4 . 637 | 34.41 1928 | 49.4 - 750 | 37.0 
1929 | 54.6 | .674 | 36.48 ||; Automobile tires________ 1919 | (1) | 2.622) ()) 
Lumber... _...........-.}. 1921 | 58.0 | .334 | 19,37 1923 | 49.5 | .722 | 35.74 
| 1923 | 58.1 | .362 | 21.03 |} Coal, anthracite....____| 1922 ” 4.795 | (}) 
| 1925 | 58.1 | .357 | 20.74 11924] (1) |4.915 | | 
| 1928 | 56.6 | .371 | 21.00 || Furniture.____.___- _.--| 1915 |857. 4 | 3.214 (212. 24 
1930 | 56.5 | .359 | 20.28 | 1929 | 51.9] .490 | 25.43 
Men’s clothing-._..___- | 1914 | 51.3 | .256 | 13.06 || Paper box-board________ 1919} (4) 18.275) (!) 
1919 | 47.9 | .446 | 21.08 | 1925 | 54.3] .517 | 28.07 
1922 | 44.1 | .728 | 31.91 || Paper and pulp__- 1919 | (1) | 3,442 | () 
1924 | 44.1 . 760 | 33. 52 1923 [751.6 | 3. 504 925. 98 
| 1926 | 44.3 > tt? &§ 8, , oe | 1919 f 3.536 | (!) 
| 1928 | 44.0 .731 | 32.16 1925 1 3.581 | (') 
| 1930 | 44.3 . 701 | 31.05 
1 Not reported. 


? Actual hours of time workers and time at face (including time for lunch) for tonnage men have been 
used in the computation. 

3 Computed from averages shown in bulletin. 

4 Actual hours worked exclusive of lunch time used in the computations. 


Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


[It FORMATION received by the bureau regarding wage changes 
is presented below in two groups, part 1 relating to manufactur- 
ing establishments that report monthly figures regarding volume of 
employment, and part 2 presenting data obtained from new trade 
agreements and other miscellaneous sources. Although the effort 
is made, it is not always possible to avoid duplication of data as 
between parts 1 and 2. 


Part 1. Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries 


Five establishments in five industries reported wage-rate increases 
during the month ending March 15. ese increases, averaging 
5.8 per cent, affected 178 employees or 10 per cent of all employees in 
the establishments coneaniel. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 


One hundred and seventy-five establishments in. 38 industries 
reported wage-rate decreases during the same period. These decreases, 
averaging 10.3 per cent, affected 22,502 employees or 81 per cent of all 
employees in the establishments concerned. 


ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15, 1931 
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Industry 


Establishments 


rate 


Per cent of in- 
crease oF de- 
crease in wage 


Employees affected 





Total 
number 
reporting 
employ- 

ment and 
pay roll 


Number 
reporting 
increase 
or de- 
crease in 
wage 
rates 


Range 





Aver- 


age 


Total 
number 


In estab- 
lishments 
reporting 
increase or 
decrease in 
wage rates 


Per cent of employees 


In all es- 
tablish- 
ments 
report- 
ing 





Hardware. - - 
Boots and SROGR. .5<--«-........ 
Printing, book and job -- - -- pars 
Pertiliseth.. .ccnnsn<s< -* Ee 
Petroleum refining.......--------- 





Slaughtering and meat packing. -_- 
Pee a 2, ee 
Flour 

Baking 
Cotheds MIE cle stcke onan 


| Hosiery and knit goods.......___- 


Silk goods. ....--- 0. he i aE 
Woolen and worsted goods___- 
Carpets and 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____. 
Clothing, GH Wiceses..u..... 
Shirts and collars----_---- 
Iron and steel_.......__- 
Structural-iron work___- po ae 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts... TEE AY 
OT ES eee ae 
Machine G00 bie ccsce~------s 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 


Lumber, sawmills. ........____- ; 
Lumber, millwork....______- 
FurniQl® <i sseatsic.s.....- 
Fo eS ee 
Boots agate 
Paper boxes..._.___- 2 ce pe 
Printing, book and job... ......-- 
Printing, newspapers. ___ me 
Fertiliog@is i535 ci... ; 
Cemneliieeitua 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. ______- 
a en SS re 
te So > 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
UCtS Saw 
Agricultural implements___.---- -- 
Electrical 


Paint and varnish.........__.____ 
Rubber goods, other than boots, 
shoes, tires, and inner tubes... . 





1 22. 0 22.0 
298 1 10.0 10.0 16 5 (‘) 
596 1 1.0 1.0 110 11 (‘) 
208 1 6.0 6.0 12 18 (1) 
1 8.0 8.0 13 8 (1) 
22.0 | Tee Of eee «Ol A 














214 4} 8015.0 11.2 97 45 (1) 
329 5 | 10.0-15.0 11.0 209 QR 1 
400 2 | 10.0-16.7 13.8 16 31 (1) 
707 9| 3.2-15.0 10.1 154 37 (1) 
444 11 5. 0-20. 0 11.9 1, 789 7 1 
350 12} 1.0-20.0 9.4 | 2,095 86 2 
262 2 10.0 10.0 237 96 (1) 
183 3| 7.0-10.0 9. 6 471 95 1 
30 2 10.0 10.0 | 1,217 91 7 
116 2) 7.5-10.0 8.3 231 24 1 
342 1 8.0 8.0 58 54 ) 
103 1 10.0 10.0 86 100 1 
190 4| 3.0-20.0 10.5 | 4,503 86 2 
174 8 | 8015.0 10.2 940 69 4 
1, 082 10 | 5.6-20.0 9.2 7 99 (4) 
72 5 | 8. 5-10.0 10.0 358 54 2 
148 2 | 10.0-15.0 11.8 74 100 (?) 
108 1 10.0 10.0 328 100 1 
136 2 10. 0 10.0 79 75 (1) 
651 i8 | 5.0-20.0 10.8 | 2,317 100 3 
341 9| 5.0-15.0 8.8 508 81 2 
451 14 | 10.0-20.0 11.4 | 1,137 R2 2 
131 se 10.0 10.0 261 100 1 
298 2 10.0 10. 0 710 99 1 
313 7 5. 0-10. 0 9.2 694 98 1 
596 3 10. 0 10.0 33 37 (4) 
445 1 11.1 11.1 36 88 (4) 
208 1 30. 0 30. 0 10 50 (4) 
112 2 10. 0 10.0 139 100 1 
690 13 | 5.0-25.0 11.6 1, 077 99 4 
115 4 | 10.0-11.0 10.3 214 81 1 
143 1 10.0 10.0 55 73 (4) 
160 1 10.0 10.0 85 100 (4) 
84 1 10. 0 10.0 15 100 (4) 
211 2 10. 0 10.0; 1,146 83 1 
64 2 10. 0 10.0 52 87 () 
262 2| 5.0-10.0 9.2 152 38 1 
79 3 10.0 10. 0 123 37 1 
1 abiiiediitedogeas 10.3 Riis er enendalalen 























! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Thirty-four of the wage-rate decreases were reported by establish. 
ments in the textile group of industries; 32 of the decreases were in th, 
iron and steel group of industries; 41 decreases were in the lumbe, 
group of industries. 


in 
th 


Part 2. Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions Since January, 193| 


Wace and hour changes reported by trade-unions are given jy 
the table following. Since last month, changes occurring sine 


















































of 
January have been reported for 9,492 workers, 3,950 of whom wer DI 
reported to have adopted the 5-day week. Of the changes in wage; fi 
shown, 451 workers received reductions. % 
RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, JANU Ary 
TO APRIL, 1931 tI 
Rate of wages Hours per week be 
: é : , Date of a 
Industry or occupation, and locality change Before After Before | A {ter 1 
change change change | change 
a | ao V 
Building trades: | 
Bricklayers and masons— Perhour | Perhour | 
0 RO ee Apr. 1 $1. 50 | $1. 58K 40 r . 
TE AIG Re EO Jan. 1) 1.50 | 1. 65 44 r I 
Wheeling, W. Va., and vicinity (includ- 

4 i ee Apr. 1] 1. 50 1. 50 44 4() = 
Caspomters, Deniget, Tez. . .......-.<.....-. Mar. 1 | 1. 00 . 87%) 44 4( 
Electricians— | | 

a A I Hil i ole — a . 9334) 81% 44 
Monongahela Valley, Pa_-_-........-.---. SoG awa! 1.3744 1. 1244) 44 
Rockland County, N. Y.— 
PION. 6% vind oe come nen esas ‘Amr. 1} 1. 5334) 1. 62144 40 
RE a ee eae ee ets. 814% . 874) 40 4( 
Engineers, Harrisburg, Ill . 15] 75 1. 00 112 , 
eee ee Jan. 12 .37% . 43%; (?) 
Lathers, wood and wire, Syracuse, N. Y_...-| Jan. 1 | 1. 50 1. 65 44 i 
a RN, ee ee eee Mar. 1 | 1. 00 . 8714) 44 { 
pestarern, Mocnester, I. T sc. ...ccdncccss- Apr. 1) 1. 50 1. 58%) 40 4( 
Plumbers— { 
Re SE See eee Mar. 1 | 1. 25 1.12% 44 4( 
Monongahela Valley, Pa__..-.....------ i ee 1. 25 1. 1244) 44 44 
Sheet-mete' workers— 
Pe RE, SE eee ts ee a 1. 00 . 87% 44 4( 
Monongahela Valley, Pa__--_.--..------ et” ee 1. 4334 1.12% 44 14 
Structural-iron workers, Auburn, Ithaca, Os- 
wego, Syracuse, and Watertown, N. Y___-| Jan. 1 | 1.37% 1. 50 44 4() 
Tile and marble setters’ helpers, Tulsa, Okla_| Jan. 20 | - 62144 . 6834) (2) 
All_ building-trades workers, Springfield, 
| ee Dae SE Se Apr. 1 (2) (3) 44 4() 
Metal trades: Metal polishers and buffers, Belle- 
he ni <P LS Se Jan. 1 (2) (4) 18 | 8 
Per day Per day 
Miners, New Kensington, Pa__......-.-....._.-- _ ee $3. 60 $3. 00 (5) (! 
Printing trades: | Per week Per week 
Bindery workers, New York, N. Y__--------. Apr. 2) (?) (?) 46 45 
Com positors— 
New Rochelle, N. Y.— 
4 ee ee ee Apr: 1) 51. 00 52. 00 44 14 
ee OUTS... co cenccbugnd de _._.do_.._.| 54. 00-57.00 | 55. 00-58. 00 40 10 
Springfield, Ill.— 
is dhs et enae Jan. 31 (?) (?) 44 # 40 
Ee, sedis dine detibulinnncu aor Fk (?) (?) 48 $40 
Stereotypers, Mobile, Ala.— 
PR a = Se Apr. 29 | 43. 00 43. 50 48 | 48 
Eas a ee 44. 00 44. 50 48 45 
Street railway workers: Motormen and conduc- Per hour Per hour Se 
tors, Pittsburgh, Pa., and vicinity_........._-. Apr. 1 | $0. 70-$0. 80 (8) 17 | 6 
Municipal workers: Per month Per month 
Oakdale, Calif., Oakdale irrigation district ._|...do....| $135-$175 |$126-$157. 50 () | 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala., rural school teach- 
“2 eae: Sagan Baths Sh Oe GS RS Mar. 1 120. 00 96. 00 30 | 30 
1 Per day. 5 Irregular. 
2 Not reported. 6 Emergency measure. 
3 No change. 7 Days per week. 


4 12% per cent reduction. 
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Increases in building trades were quite irregular in amount, rang- 
ing from 6% cents to 25 cents per hour. Among the printing trades 
the increases amounted to 50 cents and $1 per week. 





ss 


{ Farm Wage and Labor Situation on April 1, 1931 


FURTHER drop in farm wages took place between January 1 

and April 1. Figures issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture show that on April 1 the index was 127 per cent of the 
pre-war level as compared with 129 per cent on January 1. The 
figure for April 1, 1931, is 35 points lower than on April 1, 1930, and 
is the lowest for any date since 1916. 

Table 1, taken from a press release of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, dated April 10, 1931, gives average daily and monthly farm 
wage rates, with board and without board, by geographic divisions 
and for the country as a whole, on January 1 and April 1 of 1930 and 
1931. The Labor Review for April, 1931, carried (p. 186) average 
’ yearly farm wage rates and index numbers for the years 1910 to 1930, 
and quarterly data from January, 1923, to January, 1931. 
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TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE FARM WAGE RATES, AND INDEX NUMBERS, ON JANUARY 1 
: AND APRIL 1, 1930 AND 1931 
£ —————— = ——— —__— _ — — 
iy Annual 
; Division average, ey April, 1930 a he April, 1931 
1910-1914 eX 









a ee a —_— — 




















United States: Index of farm wages------. | 100 159 162 129 127 





Per month with board 


















ee eh ees a | $20. 41 $32. 29 $33. 83 $26. 03 $25. 96 
ili il i 22. 63 44. 57 45. 05 36. 59 35. 86 
North Central........- p. ERIE SH 24. 88 36. 24 40. 21 QR. 56 31. 28 
SINGS 3: 5s d300geknus 14. 65 23. 28 23. 30 19. 53 17. 50 
Ee eee ee 16. 18 24. 75 24. 71 19. 34 17. 88 
rein ea ae aos . 6 53. 99 42. 65 























Per month without board 





Eg ae ‘ 9. 46. 80 47. 81 39. 04 38. 37 
Sree ; 34. 31 67. 46 67. 23 58. 65 56. 86 







North Central_-------- a See abuedbies 34. 61 51. 20 54. 34 42. 29 43. 96 
os nies a sting cinta aie _s 20. 96 34. 12 33. 88 28. 93 26. 44 
n.d covecnacactssonen 23. 07 35. 53 35. 30 28. 69 26. 64 







eo. 8 dbs cade seduees 75. 10 77. 27 




















Per day with board 

















Ce eewinwan 1.10 1. 73 1. 72 1. 38 1. 33 
oo i men cesed 1. 24 2. 55 2. 55 2.19 2.11 
nec wwncund 1. 38 2. 08 2.11 1. 62 1. 61 
eo Liss cemkecstoases 81 1. 24 1. 20 1. 00 . 90 
RR EP SRE Ie RC . 90 1. 23 1, 22 . 05 . 89 
ec ee ere 1. 50 2. 38 2. 39 1. 98 1. 96 
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out 












oard 








; 1. 43 2. 27 

oo eiiinintipinm mic namiininnecn 1. 64 3. 31 
North Central_____-__- asp <ves tings 1. 76 2. 74 
Se ee 1. 05 1. 62 
1. 16 1. 63 

2. 05 3. 19 
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Table 2 shows the farm labor supply and demand on April 1, 1:31, 
as compared with April 1, 1930, for the country as a whole and by 
geographic divisions: 

TaBLE 2.—FARM LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND ON APRIL 1, 1930 AND 193 








Supply, per cent of Demand, per cent of | Supply as percentave o; 
normal normal demand 
Division 





April, 1930 | April, 1931 | April, 1930 | April, 1931 | April, 1980 | April, 193) 








United States._............-..- 99. 0 112.9 84.8 71.1 116.8 
North Atlantic__._..-...-.- 98. 3 111.5 86. 9 79. 0 113. 2 
North Central _--.........- 101. 1 115.4 85. 8 73. 4 117.9 
South Atlantic. ........_-- 96. 8 108. 9 84. 6 72.4 114.4 
South Central___..-.-.-.-- 97.0 111.4 82.7 65, 1 117.3 
fg ae 104. 5 119. 6 86. 4 72.9 120. 8 




















The comments of the Department of Agriculture in regard to the 
farm wage and labor situation on April 1, as given in the press release, 
are quoted below: 


At 127 per cent of the pre-war level on April 1, the index of farm wages was 2? 
points lower than at the beginning of the year, 35 points under a year ago, ani at 
the lowest level recorded since 1916. 

The 2-point decline in the index from January 1 to April 1 was most unusual 
since it occurred during a period when farm wages ordinarily advance, due to thc 
increase in demand for workers during the spring planting season. This seasonal! 
advance averaged 4.7 points for the period, 1926-1930. uring the current year 
farm wages showed a tendency to advance or hold steady only in that area nort) 
of a line extending from the southern boundary of Nebraska to the southern 
boundary of Michigan and in the northern half of the far western division. 

All classes of farm wages, on April 1, were lower than a year ago. Wages per 
day, without board, were about 28 per cent lower in the South Central States, 
down 22 per cent in the South Atlantic division, 21 per cent in the North Cen- 
tral group, and approximately 15 per cent in the North Atlantic and far western 
divisions. These declines are due to the considerably lower level of industria! 
employment which has increased materially the supply of farm workers and the 
sharp decline in demand resulting from the drastic drop in prices paid farmers 
for agricultural products. 

Crop correspondents reported the supply of farm labor at 112.9 per cent of 
normal on April 1 as compared with 99 a year earlier, while the reports on de- 
mand averaged 71.1 per cent of normal in comparison with 84.8 per cent on 
April 1, 1930. Expressing the supply as og atmos of the demahd for the two 
dates, a figure of 158.8 is obtained for April 1 as compared with 116.8 per cent a 
year ago. 





_ ss 
—_ oe a 


Reporting Time and Minimum Pay in Collective Agreements | 


, ee number of collective agreements provide pay forreporting 
time when a hired member reports at the regular starting tine 
but is not put to work; or when he has not been notified at close o/ 
one day’s work that he will not be needed the next day and reports to 
find that there is a lay off or that he is discharged. Mant reements 
specify, also, the minimum number of hours’ work to be paid for when 
a member reports for work and is given but a fraction of a day’s work. 
‘This provision is seldom invoked, however, when bad weather makes 
work impossible. The time paid for reporting when no work is give! 
varies from one hour to one day. The minimum pay for a fraction:! 
part of a day’s work varies from two hours to one day. 





1 This is one of a series of articles giving the resultso «topical analysis of the collective agreements recei\ 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
[1174] 
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Conversely, the right of an employer to the time of a member who 
promises to report or is ordered to report for work at the shop or on a 
job is recognized by a number of the trade-unions, and the agreements 
contain provisions to prevent loss to the employer, under these cir- 
cumstances, by the assessment of fines eniey | from $1 to $25, or 
from one hour’s pay to a full day’s pay, against the offending member. 
In a few cases the fine is paid by the union to the employer, in other 
cases the employer is given the right to deduct the amount of the fine 
from the member’s wages. 

The following are a few of the provisions taken from about 800 trade 
agreements having one or both of these provisions—pay for reporting 
time or minimum pay for any fraction of a day’s work: 


Bakery and confectionery workers.—If member is not notified at the end of the 
week of his discharge and he reports for work the following week, he shall receive 
a day’s pay, and if compelled to work for the day he must be allowed to finish the 


week, 

Baker shall receive a full day’s pay for eight hours’ work or less. 

Journeyman barbers.—Any employer hiring a barber to work on Saturday and 
discharging him without reasonable cause shall pay him $6. Any member who 
accepts a Saturday job from the secretary of this union and fails to fill same, shall 
be fined $6, the same to be turned over to the proprietor who employed him. 

A barber hired for broken or split shifts must be paid for a full day. 

Brewery and soft-drink workers——Four hours at time and one-half shall be 
minimum pay for holiday work. 

Helpers shall not be hired for less than a day. 

Brick makers.— Men reporting for work in the morning when ordered to report 
by the manufacturer shall be allowed two hours’ time. 

All men employed on days when the yard is not in operation shall be employed 
for at least four hours. 

Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers.— Member hired and not placed at work after 
reporting with his tools shall be paid two hours’ time. 

Any member given an identification card and sent to a job and does not report 
for work shall be called for trial before the joint board. Unless member hasa 
reasonable excuse he shall be fined $5 and such fine shall be paid into the treasury 
of joint executive committee. 

Member shall not be laid off before 12 noon or before quitting time unless 
weather conditions prohibit work—minimum pay four hours’ time. 

Carpenters and joiners—When member is engaged and is refused work upon 
arriving with his tools, he shall be paid for four hours’ time if the weather condi- 
tions permit work. 

Any member failing to report for work after agreeing to do so shall be fined 
two hours’ pay, unless he has a good excuse. 

If member works less than four hours, he shall be paid for four hours’ time; if 
he works more than four hours he shall be paid for eight hours. 

Cement finishers—A member ordered to report and not given work shall be 
paid for two hours’ time. 

Member failing to report on order by 10 a. m. will be fined $10 by the local 
union and the amount will be turned over to the contractor to reimburse him for 
any loss sustained by failure of the member to report. 

ember hired and starts work must be paid for at least four hours’ time if 
weather permits work. 

Electrical workers—A member ordered to report and not put to work shall 
receive at least one-half day’s pay. 

In no case shall a member be employed for less than a half day. 

Hoisting and portable engineers.—Engineer on broken time reporting for regular 
shift unless told previous day not to report shall receive four hours’ pay for report- 
ing. Engineers reporting for second or third shift shall receive a full day’s pay. 
ngineers beginning a day’s work shall be paid for full day. 

Hod carriers and building laborers—Member ordered to report for work and 
not put to work shall be paid for two hours’ time. Failure of member to report 
when sent to job by the business agent, he shall be fined two hours’ pay. 

Member shall be paid not less than two hours’ pay in any one day. 
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Lathers.—When a member through no fault of his owr can not go to work after 
reporting he shall charge for four hours’ time, but must remain on the job for {he 
four hours. 

Operative plasterers —Member hired and not put to work shall be paid for f.y,; 
hours’ time if no valid reason is given. 

A member failing to report after promising business agent to do so shal! |». 
fined two hours’ pay. 

Members must not accept less than two hours’ pay in any day. 

Painters, decorators, and paper hangers.—Men ordered to report for work and 
not put to work shall be paid for one-half day. Any man failing to report after 
promising to do so shall be fined four hours’ pay, unless the failure to report was 
caused by sickness. 

A member employed for a fractional part of a day must be paid for at least 
four hours’ time. 

Plumbers and gas fitters —Any member who reports for work, not being notifie< 
the night before, shall receive one-fourth of a day’s pay. 

Any member quitting a job without notifying his employer the night before 
shall forfeit one-half of a day’s pay. 

Member must not accept less than four hours’ pay, except on new construction 
work stopped by weather conditions. 

Sheet-metal workers —A member reporting for work before 8 a. m. shall be 
allowed four hours’ pay for same, providing weather conditions are favorable for 
outside work. 

A member laid off or discharged after starting time morning or noon shal! |e 
paid for a full day. 

Sign writers—Members not receiving previous notice of lay-off who report 
for work at 8 a. m. shall be paid for the full day, regardless of weather conditions. 

No member shall work a fractional part of a day. 

Slate, tile, and composition roofers—Any member reporting promptly for work 
and not put to work for any reason except weather conditions shall receive three 
hours’ pay for same. Any member who fails to report for work without timely 
notice to employer or to the business agent of the union shall be fined $10 for 
the first offense and $25 for subsequent offenses. 

Member shall not accept less than two hours’ pay in any day. 

Sprinkler fitters—Any member who reports for work in the morning and the 
foreman lays him off then instead of the night before shall receive one-half day’s 
pay for the same. 

Any member working a fraction of a half day shall accept not less than a half 
day’s wages. Any member working over four hours in any day shall accept not 
less than one full day’s pay. 

Structural and ornamental tron workers.—Except where weather conditions 
prohibit work, men ordered to report and not put to work shall be paid for two 
hours’ time. 

If member is put to work he shall be paid for not less than four hours’ time. 

Ladies’ garment workers.—All workers required to come to shop in dull seasons 
shall be secured at least one-half day’s pay—such half day to begin at 8 a. m. 
or 1 p. m. 

Journeyman tailors—Any tailor or helper not wanted the following day must 
be notified to that effect the day before. Failure on the part of the employer 
or foreman to do so, the employer must pay the employee for one-half day. 
Employee must notify the foreman if he does not intend to work the next day, 
in order that the work may not be disturbed. 

‘ any employee laid off during either haif of the day shall be paid for a full 
alf day. 

Cleaners, dyers, and pressers.—A member asked to report shall receive a ful! 
day’s pay if he reports at starting time. 

Glass-bottle workers.—The wages for a shop working daywork shall be the same 
as the average daily wage of the same shop for the previous day but in no case 
shall the workman receive less than $6.50 per day. 

Hotel and restaurant employees.—If a member reports and finds another in 
his place without having been notified of discharge he shall be entitled to pay 
for that shift. 

If a member fails to report or quits before the end of the shift without being 
properly relieved, he shall forfeit one day’s pay. 

Laundry workers.—An employee who reports for duty at the usual hour and 
is not put to work shall be paid for two hours’ time. 
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No girl shall receive less than a full day’s pay for any day, unless time lost is 
through her own fault, when she will forfeit the actual time lost. 

Longshoremen.—Men ordered to report for work shall be paid for two hours’ 
time at the prevailing rate whether they begin work or not. Sundays and holi- 
davs they shall be paid four hours’ time. If prevented from working by weather 
conditions they shall receive no pay. 

Men beginning work and laid off, each of the gang shall be given two hours’ 
ay. 
Masters, mates, and pilots.—Masters, mates, and pilots shall receive for a day 
or any fraction of a day a full day’s pay for relieving or for emergency calls. 

Meat cutters——Where extra men are employed they shall receive a full day’s 
pay for eight hours or a fraction thereof. 

Blacksmiths, drop forgers, and helpers—Any member being transferred on 
reporting for work shall receive no less than two hours’ pay for same. 

Boiler makers and iron-ship builders—Men who report for work and are not 
put to work shall be paid for two hours’ time as recompense. 

All men working after 10 a. m. or 3 p. m. shall be paid for four hours and 
eight hours, respectively. 

Machinisis—Men employed and failing to procure said employment on 
reporting will be paid for two hours’ time—men must remain on the job two hours 
unless released by the foremen. 

Photo-engravers.—No employee shall be laid off between starting time and 
noon, or between noon and quitting time. (Book and job office.) 

Not less than a full day’s or night’s work for any member unless through 
illness or excused on own request. (Newspaper office.) 

Printing pressmen.—Any member hired and not put to work, except for in- 
competency or inability to perform his duties, shall be paid a day’s or a night’s 
pay for the shift he was hired for. 

When members engage to take employment in any office and fail to respond 
for work at the time agreed upon without having been excused by the foreman 
of said position, or when any member shall leave his position without due notice, 
the union shall reimburse the employer at the rate of $4.50 per hour for the time 
lost on the press or presses the member was engaged to work on for that day or 
night, babedl oe the regular working hours of the shift. 

No journeyman or apprentice shall receive less than a day’s or night’s pay 
after being put to work. 

Stereotypers and electrotypers.—A member called in to work after the schedule 
time to begin work shall receive a full day’s pay for same and if required to 
work overtime the overtime rate shall start at the hour named for ceasing work. 

Typographical workers.—Should employees not be notified the night previous 
to being laid off and show up for work they shall be paid one-half day’s pay. 

Any member failing to fulfill an engagement shall, on conviction, be fined the 
sum of $25. 

In no case shall a member receive less than a day’s pay for working until the 
usual quitting time. 

Bookbinders.— Member not notified night previous of lay off and reports for 
work shall be paid one-half day’s or night’s pay. 

In no case shall a journeyman receive less than a day’s pay. 

Mailers —Employer may call upon union for part-time men and shall guarantee 
such men not less than five hours’ work, day schedule, and not less than four 
hours at night schedule. 

Railway and steamship clerks.—Employees required to report at the regular 
starting time and prevented from performing service by conditions beyond the 
control of the company will be paid for actual time held, with a minimum of 
two hours. 

If employee works any portion of the day up to four hours he shall be paid for 
toms hours’ time. If he works in excess of four hours he shall be paid for eight 

ours. 
‘ Shopmen.— Men called to report and not used shall be paid four hours’ straight 
ime. 

Men reporting and put to work will be allowed a minimum of four hours’ pay 
for two hours or less of work. 

Railroad signalmen.—Employee called to perform work not continuous with 
his regular work will be allowed three hours’ pay for two hours or less. 

_ Ratlway maintenance-of-way sieglepne--Simies required to report at usual 
time and place and prevented from performing any service shall be allowed a 
minimum of three hours’ pay. 
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Railroad trainmen.— Members required to report at starting time and prevented 
from working a full day, through no fault of their own, shall be paid for cic}; 
hours’ time. 

Stonecutters—A member hired and reports with his tools and refused \., 
shall be paid for one day’s work. 

No member shall be given less than one day’s work. 

Street-railway employees—When men report at regular station and are {)\e) 
required to report to another station they shall be paid for time going to 4)( 
returning from such other station, and if not receiving work at the other stat iq), 
they shall be paid for an eight-hour day which shall include time going to 4) 
returning from their regular station. 

Members shall be guaranteed a minimum of eight hours’ pay a day. 

Teamsters and chauffeurs—Any regular employee who reports at station yy 
week day morning for work, not being notified the evening before of lay off, s}\,/ 
receive a half day’s pay. 

If a member fails to report for work and does not notify employer before 7 2. 1. 
he is guilty of neglect of duty. If employer suffers loss through the team not being 
used the member subjects himself to forfeiture of $4 per day, or $2 per half day. 

Any member starting work shall be paid for not less than 5 hours’ time. , 

Upholstery workers —When a member is required to report and is then dismissed 
or laid off she shall be paid for one-half day. 

When a member starts work at 8 a. m. and is laid off through no fault of her own 
she shall be paid for the full day. 


——————= 0g 


- 


Testing the Adequacy of Wages 


6 > University of Pennsylvania has recently published the resiilts 
of a study undertaken to find some method or device for testing 
the adequacy of individual employee earnings to maintain a typical 
worker and his family.'_ The study covers the wage records from 
1901 to 1929 of a group of workers employed by the Leeds & Northrup 
Co., of Philadelphia, manufacturers of electrical measuring equipment. 
It is part of a more comprehensive investigation of wage setting and 
promotion which will require several years for completion. 

Wages are viewed as being at the heart of the employer-employ ce 
relation by the authors. They point out that the amount of the pay 
envelope determines very largely the status of the worker, both in 
relation to the worker next to him and to his job, affecting his efli- 
ciency and his physical and mental well-being. As developed, the 
study consists of two parts: (1) The development of a standard of 
measurement; and (2) the perfection of a technique for comparing the 
annual earnings of each employee with that standard. 

In developing a standard of measurement it was necessary to de- 
termine what constitutes a suitable wage and what the needs of a 
typical worker actually are. As the needs of the worker vary with 
family responsibility, and family responsibility was found to be de- 
finitely related to age and length of service, the investigation was 
carried on in such a way as to reckon with these factors. Cost-of-living 
budgets were found to be of practical use in determining the worker’s 
minimum requirements. But throughout, the writers stress the fact 
that they believe the compensation of workers should be based upon 
their productivity rather than their need and that ‘‘society has an 
obligation to those who can not find work for which they are suited 
or who for other reasons can not earn enough to meet their needs, but 
this obligation does not rest on industry as such.” 





1 Leeds, Morris E., and Balderston, C. Canby. Wages—a means of testing their adequacy. !!)!!- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. (Research studies XI, Industrial Research Departinc'', 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania.) 
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The steps used in developing a standard of measurement and a 
method of applying it are presented here briefly. 


Changing Conceptions of Wage Levels. 


ArrENTION is called to the fact that changes have taken place in 
conceptions of wage adequacy. Following a wage-fixing system based 
on supply and demand, labor succeeded in rapeasng | wages taking cost 
of living into account. As time went on it was brought out that a 
mere living wage was not sufficient for American workmen, that they 
must be paid enough to allow them to satisfy their physical, social, 
and cultural requirements. It has also been argued that wages should 
he advanced in accordance with increased productive efficiency. 

As matters now stand, a case is being presented for the social wage 
under which the wage earners, who in the nature of things must be 
consumers as well as producers, would receive a sufficiently large 
return for their work to enable them to buy the increasing quantity of 
voods that their greater productivity makes available. This wage 
theory is supported in the study under review and is discussed as 
follows: 

It is our assumption that the social wage is desirable. Our task is not to prove or 
disprove this hypothesis but to experiment with the possibility of putting it into 
practice. No economist has determined in dollars and cents the social wage for 
various Classes of work and we shall not attempt that formidable task. Our 
approach will be to assume that for each class of worker some standard wage can 
be determined which is certainly below the social wage and which therefore can be 
taken as @ minimum below which the rate of no worker properly adapted to his 
job should fall. The average normal well-trained worker should receive pay well 
above this. For this minimum we have chosen the standard of ‘‘health and 
decency.” 


Relation of Size of Family to Age and Service 


Ir 1s brought out that the expenses of a man do not grow at an 
even rate as he becomes older. They increase sharply when he is 
married and when each child is born, and as the children mature 
expenses again decrease. Therefore it was essential to find out at 
what age the typical man marries and when his children are born, if 
needs were to be measured. 

For this purpose data concerning the family status of 298 employees 
(with three years’ service or more) of the Leeds & Northrup Co. were 
secured in 1928. Of this number, 218 were men and 47 per cent were 
unmarried. The most typical marrying age of the 115 men who were 
married was found to be 26.5 years. 

Of the 115 married men, 41 were childless. Nineteen of these 41 
had been married for one year or less. The time selected as the most 
representative interval between marriage and the birth of the first 
child was 1.5 years; between marriage and the second child, 4.5 years; 
and between marriage and the third child, if any, 7.5 years. Thus 
the first child would be born when the father was 28, the second when 
he was 31, and the third when he was 34. 

In order to be able to translate the budgets developed for varyin 
ages into budgets for varying lengths of service it was sought to find 
out if a typical hiring age existed. It was found that while the modal 
age of boys hired was 16, the median age was something over 19. It 
was decided to accept 19 as the typical age of boys when hired, as in 
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this way there would be no discrimination against boys who finished 
high school before starting work. It is further stated that the choice 
between age 16 and age 19 would be more serious were it not for the 
fact that boys of both ages are in a different situation from older boys 
That is, most of them live with their parents and do not have heayy 
financial responsibility. ‘The boy at work may be said to be learning 
a trade at work while the other is learning at school. 

On the basis of a starting age of 19, the typical man marries after 
7.5 years of service, has his first child at the end of 9 years, the second 
at the end of 12 years, and the third at the end of 15 years. The 
table following shows findings with regard to age, length of service. 
and typical family: 

SIZE OF TYPICAL FAMILY OF MALE EMPLOYEES AT VARIOUS AGES AND LENG Ty} 
OF SERVICE 














Length of | Number | Number 
Age group service of in Living conditions 
(years) children | family 

ery ae _, 0 1 | Boarding with parents. 
OSS Eel 0 1 | Boarding apart from famil; 
8 eee aoe 7.5 to 8.9___- 0 2 | 4-room house with bath. 
ok ee eS. 9 to 11.9____- 1 3 Do, 
31 to 33.9 years. bs Xb iga eee 12 to 14.9_- 2 4 | 6-room house with bath. 
26 years end over...-..... <......... 15 and over-- 3 5 Do. 

















1 Service before 19 years of age is not counted in the graduated budgets. 





Budgets Graduated According to Size of Family 


Since most of the existing cost-of-living budgets were found to be 
based upon a family of five, composed of husband, wife, and three 
dependent children, and the majority of the employees of the Leeds 
& Northrup Co. did not have families of this size, it became necessary 
to obtain budgets better adapted to the family status of these par- 
ticular workers.. It was decided to choose as a standard of living 
what is described by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as the ‘‘standard 
of health and decency,” which is the basis of certain available studies. 
This standard was chosen in preference to the standards of poverty 
and subsistence, which were considered unsatisfactory, and in prefer- 
ence to the standard described as that of ‘“‘health and comfort,” which 
was thought less definite in meaning. 

Making use of available studies of cost of living and the data on 
size of family in the preceding table, the final maintenance budgets 
were computed for employees, graduated according to family size in 
1927, and are here presented: 


Maintenance budget, by size of family, 1927 
Man, wife, and 3 children (between the ages 0-12, 3-15, and 6~—18, 


I ccinn np iovinn ainiettten ten chine atiietnteine mal: dunn id oni ba+ $2, 023. 34 
Man, wife, and 2 children (under 6 years of age)_--_.-_.-_-.------ 1, 757. 32 
Man, wife, and 1 child (under 3 years of age) _____-_-------------- 1, 452. 41 
ERP tae ee = SON EE ER PCO GTELY. | Ca OE ED Dare anaee Rea Ree 1, 289. 77 
Single woman (living apart from family) --_---...-.-------------- 858. 62 
Single man (living apart from family) _...............-.---------- 995. 00 
Single woman (living as part of a family group) --_---.-.---------- 645. 61 
Single man (living as part of a family group) --_------------------ 707. 63 
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In the study under review the method by which these maintenance 
budgets were arrived at is explained and the total budget is divided 
for each family prouP, showing the amount allowed for food, clothing, 
housing, ete. ‘The authors warn that “Since these graduated budgets 
are based on the assumption that the families are those with the earn- 
' ings, tastes, and requirements of skilled and semiskilled workers, they 
are not applicable to clerical or supervisory employees.”’ 

' Since it was not practical to develop new budgets for each year, the 

oraduated budgets were adjusted annually on the basis of the price 
changes of the items represented, using for this purpose the index of 
' -ost of living as shown in the Bureau of Labor Statistics index for 
Philadelphia. 

Once graduated budgets were developed as measuring sticks, they 
had to be expressed in terms of a common denominator, such as age 
or length of service, in order to determine whether a given employee’s 
earnings are adequate. Thus, if the typical Leeds & Northrup em- 
) ployee is employed at age 19, marries at 26.5, has his first child at 28, 

his second at 31, and his third, if any, at 34, the adequacy of his earn- 
ings may be determined by combining the factors of age and length 
of service with the appropriate budget representing his maintenance 
> requirements at a given time. 


Uses of Graduated Maintenance Budgets 


Two methods are open by which the graduated budgets may be 
utilized in an attempt to measure the adequacy of earnings—a peri- 
odie ‘‘pay-roll audit”’ of the earnings of all a ites with more than 
one full year of service, and a “historical study” of the earnings of an 

individual employee for each year since he was employed. 

' The first method shows the situation with regard to wage adequacy 
throughout the company. ‘The second method is more costly but 
makes it possible to pos Sa the effects of promotion policies or the 
length of time required to reach a job paying enough to enable an 
employee to maintain himself and his family at a standard of health 
and decency. 

The periodic “‘pay-roll audit” involves a check of the pay roll, com- 
paring the earnings of each individual with the graduated budget for 
a person of his particular status. By such an ms all persons earning 
less than the standard can be discovered so that their cases may be 
considered. The audit for Leeds & Northrup employees over 19 
years old in 1929 showed that 11 persons received wages less than the 
maintenance budget requirements on the basis of an audit graduated 
according to length of service, and 34 received less on the basis of an 
audit graduated according to age.? It is pointed out that the com- 
pany should feel greater responsibility for persons whose earnings lag 
on the basis of length of service than for those that show a lag on the 
basis of age. 





* The relation which these numbers bear to the total is not stated. 
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A “historical study”’ of individual cases involves consideration of 
the entire wage history of a given employee with the Leeds & Nor:| 1rup 
Co. Thus, year by year his earnings are compared with the miinte. 
nance budget of his class for that particular period. To show wha; 
may be learned from investigation along such lines a statement rel,. 
tive to the historical study of case No. 14 is quoted. 

An examination of case No. 14 shows that his earnings did not exceed his maip. 
tenance until the seventh year after employment. A sharp rise in earnings j) 
1918 not only gave him an excess of over $400 above the service budget, but too} 
care of the expenses incident to his early marriage. After 1923 the service |) \idge; 
began to exceed his actual need. Of course, the company’s obligation to provide 
maintenance is indicated by the service budget rather than by the actual jeeds. 


He is entitled to the same maintenance as the typical employee although his actya| 
family requirements are less. 


It is stated that during the first years of employment earnings of 
Leeds & Northrup Co. employees are likely to be lower than the }ud- 
gets worked out for maintenance costs but that this policy might be 
justified for a limited time on the ground that young employees are 
receiving training for more lucrative jobs. Attention is further called 
to the fact that the working week in this particular establishment has 
been 44 hours since 1918, with some overtime in 1926, and that in 
spite of this short working week earnings of the workers whose cases 
were examined are probably higher than the average for skilled |abor 
in the United States. 

In conclusion it is stated that this device for measuring wage ade- 
quacy should be treated as an adjunct of a fundamental wage policy 
and not as the main feature of it. ! 
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Wages in the Gray-Iron Foundry Industry, February, 1931 


HE average wage rates paid in the gray-iron foundry industry of 
the United States and Canada in February, 1931, are shown in 
Table 1 following. The data are from the latest wage report of the 
Gray Iron Institute (Inc.), Cleveland, Ohio. The total number of 
foundries reporting to the institute was 187, with 10,189 employees. 
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-AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATESIN THE GRAY-IRON FOUNDRY INDUSTRY 


1 THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, BY OCCUPATION AND DISTRICT, FEBRU 


, 1931 


ARY 








——— 
—— 


Canad 
York, 
Jersey, and New 
England States 


New 


Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, and all 
territory to the 
south, and west 

to Mississippi 

River 


Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, and all 
territory west of 
Mississippi 
River and south 
to southern 


border of country 


All districts 
combined 





Num- 
ber of 
workers 


Num- 
ber of 
workers 


Num- 
ber of 
workers 


Hourly 
wage 
rate 


Num- 
ber of 
workers 


Hourly 
wage 
rate 


Hourly 
wage 
rate 





ders: 
as $0. 798 
. 864 


. 753 


$0. 743 
. 793 
. 809 


$0. 727 


Core makers: 


Women 
Machine men 
Machine women. .----- 


Apprentices. -...------ 

ee ae ia 
Pattern makers: 

Wood 


Apprentices 

Foremen 
Chipp@lB...wiskec<s~s---- 
Crane operators 
Cupola tenders 
Flask makers 
Grinders, rough 
Inspectors, castings 
Laborers, common. .---.---- -- 
Maintenance men. -------- 
POUnetS... . ube o+a- aS 
Sand blasters 
Welders: 
40 
14 
37 


485 


. 677 -719 





























Table 2 shows wage rates for a number of the more important 
occupations in July, 1929, February and August, 1930, and Febru- 
ary, 1931, as given in a circular letter from the Gray Iron Institute 
(Inc.) dated March 11, 1931: 


COMPARATIVE WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN THE GRAY- 
IRON FOUNDRY INDUSTRY, ON SPECIFIED DATES 


TABLE 2.— 








February, 
1931 


August, 
1930 


February, 
1930 


July, 


Occupation 1929 





Molders: 
$0. 798 
. 830 . 841 
. 780 o aah 
. 746 é® 


. 737 .714 
. 439 - 427 


. 829 . 847 
. 729 . 767 
. 533 - 526 
. 484 


$0. 753 
. 819 
- 782 
. 666 


. 708 
. 419 


. 765 
. 726 
- 519 
. 474 


$0. 814 


$0. 77 


Core makers: 
no awuees 


C hippers 
Common laborers __ 
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The number of plants paying specified rates for overtime work afte, 
stated periods is shown in Table 3. Of the total of 187 plan‘s, 5) 
reported that no overtime was worked, 2 did not pay for overting 
and 27 did not report on this point. In 51 plants no work is done on 
Sundays or holidays, 3 do not pay for overtime work on these (ay. 
and 2 pay a 2-hour bonus; 25 did not report on Sunday and holiday 
work. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF FOUNDRIES PAYING SPECIFIED RATES FOR OVE) TIME 
WORK AFTER STATED PERIODS YG 








Number of foundries paying 




















Item ak 5 aS ig 
Straight | Timeand | Timeand | | oubje 
time a quarter ahalf | time 
Overtime: 
After— 
Ni Eigen ea tl ing vate Dae Meche oe 8! lel IP ete ol 36 
Lea bh adenhbabeshagbdanese sans Ee epee 1 
ELE AEE ELAR ONES DS. a SUG Wats 1 
9 hours_____- = E ; panned +okilion | 24 | 2 15 
| ihe SEE ee oan 2 Es eae hd ES Seip 4 
10 hours_.- se dia : 1 + 4 
RE eee ta a SEE ere | 40 2 37 








Hours of tabor.—Seventy-eight of the foundries had an 8-hour day, 
80 a 9-hour day, and 13 a 10-hour day, the workday of the remaining 
16 plants, with the exception of 3 which did not report on hour. 
ranging from 7% to 10. 

The check system of wage payment was used by 138 of the 187 
plants and 48 paid in cash. One plant did not report on this point. 
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Wages in Minnesota in 1929 and 1930, as Shown in Accident 
Reports 


HE accompanying wage statistics for the fiscal years ending 

June 30, 1929, and June 30, 1930, are reproduced from a more 
extensive table published in the fifth biennial report of the Industrial 
Commission of Minnesota covering that biennial period: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN MINNESOTA, AS SHOWN 
BY ACCIDENT REPORTS, FOR THE YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1929, AND JUNE 30, 1930 





























| 
Year ending June | Year ending June 
30, 1929 30, 1930 
Industry 

Number} Average | Number 4 verage 

of cases | weekly | ofcases weekly 

filed wages filed wages 
NT OS Ee ey See : 494 $25. 37 4A; $3.8 
Operating agricultural machinery____.________________________ 291 26. 27 141 29. 4 
Rd Rasen ain MiB iin icone Updbinnvina sponses aphinnas 917 30. 80 1, 167 31.4 
CE TSE Ee Ee ET ee 135 28. 53 229 29. 44 
TE SS Nae Cee ans Sees 1, 214 30. 48 1, 042 30, 0 
GRRE FS ESS Oh TCE, Seen ae eee 81 26. 57 43 25. 84 
Brick and tile________ = ke 77 Cane plier aS aeP. 59 27. 47 103 28, 18 
Glass products___....___- SG ta wie nina a. whiediddwaie ani 57 31.12 53 29 
ES SS es ee 41 28.10 19 28. ot 
Rolling mills and steel works._-................-.-...-.-------- 99 29. 54 48 1.3 
EE BO Bic nncraBbbbncach orn ccesncescuseses 3 eee 47 37.6 
REESE ES ES SESS ER Sa 2, 827 26. 95 1,918 27. 73 

a TE AE A EE TSE ROTERE CR A ee 51l 27. 54 27 
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VERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN MINNESOTA, AS SHO'VN 
ARY ,\CCIDENT REPORTS, FOR THE YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1929, AND JUNE 30, 1930— 
Continued 
































Year ending June | Year ending June 
30, 1929 30, 1930 

Industry rs . 

Number | Average | Number | Average 

of cases | weekly | of cases | weekly 

| filed wages filed wages 
= — 
Machinery and instruments___.........__._.____.____- | 2115] $27.86] 2,578] $28.05 
\gricultural machinery and implements ---- . 318 26. 43 255 28. 20 
Vatiele®.. ..cansauetbcltdctess-% 5A4 28. 94 433 29. 92 
Lennie .ccackdinala os hoes dD. 1, 768 21. 95 981 20. 65 
one RRS ES IT I 306 25. 64 285 25. 38 
Planing and lath mills_--__-_- : 128 28. 30 270 26. 88 
Woodworking (including furniture) _- 1, 481 24. 37 1, 202 24. 90 
Leather and fur _---- ‘ 106 23. 90 141 25. 87 
300ts and shoes. -. . - 101 23. 88 66 22. 99 
Bebber and composition goods__ ” . 143 26. 12 139 | 27. 59 
Chemicals and allied products____ ‘ 806 26. 75 828 | 27. 20 
Paper, paper products (including pulp mills) ati 1, 238 25. 71 1, 066 26. 22 
Printing and publishing ____- stat 929 26. 92 844 29. 41 
Textiles... . ....-<s-~- 263 21. 87 280 23, 68 
Clothing and furnishings__- 408 | 22. 89 459 21. 76 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing . 416 23. 43 420 23. 00 
Flour and grist mills - - , 634 26. 89 594 28. 34 
Bakeril..< ...<s~-- , 585 25. 21 512 26. 48 
Dairy products ---.---_-- . ; 457 30. 47 943 29. 37 
Slaughtering and meat packing___. J 1, 212 25. 34 1, 425 25. 27 
Brewing and bottling - - .____- ; 216 26. 66 244 26. 85 
Other food products_......_.____. 1, 407 26. 94 1, 04 26. 09 
' Miscellaneous manufacturing -__- 129 a 153 | 24. 54 
Wrecking and moving. ___- ak , 159 23. 86 86 | 26. 49 
" Grading, excavating, and foundations. . : 858 29. 23 1,177 | 29. 50 
s Erecting -.--- , im A 3, 532 31. 52 4, 129 | 33. 22 
Finishing, equipping, and installing 1, 407 35. 28 1, 563 | 36. 98 
Electric railways ___. - 4 aie 277 25. 23 287 | 26. 02 
Bus and truck lines _-___. 137 30. 98 186 | 30. 89 
Geum avin 23 rir: | ot aol el Oe 
rain ‘: Dbstewaskoo - - o.¢ | ov. 

Cartage and storage____- 2, 685 27. 46 2, 758 | 26. 83 
Stockyards. __ _- oe 90 32. 51 117 | 36. 97 
Telephone and telegraph ’ - 198 23. 57 275 | 26. 12 
Transportation by water-__- ; a lesioaeie 52 30. 56 27 | 32. 59 
Public utilities... ____- —— . waned 1, 345 30. 76 1,713 30. 50 
Offices _ _ - oe : we ica 160 7. 54 207 | 26. 86 
ee | ae ae ss , 4, 769 22. 65 4, 332 | 22. 76 
Yen Guet “ her wise classified) _ _- p A 905 27.12 921 27.45 
Lumber yards. - - - - ‘ 121 | 26. 07 266 | 26. 62 
Salesmen and outside agents __- 113} 31.96 87} 32.86 
eecosse - service : eid 2, 303 22. 22 2, 411 | 22. 52 
ersonal service ____- " ae ~  e 230 34. 14 235 39. 5: 
Professional service______ ; pit 98 26. 71 123 | 33. 19 
Municipal and public : 965 | 29. 91 1, 237 | 30. 12 
Miscellaneous industries - - i 3} eee, 85 | 26. 87 
AVES .2.0.c...... od | Se 31 | 58. 71 
Steam railways (intrastate) ___- bail 9 " 
i Se ee oe 21 | 46,101 | 27. 91 











Wages and Hours of Labor in Virginia, 1929 
OTWITHSTANDING the general business depression and the 


reduction of output and unemployment problems resulting there- 
from, Virginia has made industrial progress, according to the annual 
report of the Department of Labor and Industry of that State for 
the year ending September 30, 1930. In the calendar year 1929 the 
total capital investment of 3,754 Virginia plants aggregated 
$941,470,096, the value of output of 3,923 establishments totaled 
$897,454,121, while the sum reported paid in wages and salaries 
to employees, excluding the building trades, mining, and quarrying, 
was $185,324 ,336. 
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The tables following have been compiled from the above-men} jong, 
report. 


TABLE 1.—-WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIO\ AND 
INDUSTRIES, 1929 






































Number of i didem rates of; Averave hour 
employees wages per day 
Industry and occupation ae ae = =a 
mn 
White 2 oe White Colored. White Colored 
sit. ad ie ad | | _ 
General contracting: Per lay 7 
Apprentices. -_....._.-- sp aaah essacaisdetbicepcentalinda 73 64) $3.76 | $1.51 8 R41 
Bricklayers_- es ot a ee ie eS 589 45 9. 96 6. 88 8 4 
Carpenters____- a ae eee ee 33 6. 05 3. 23 8 4 
Cement workers. -___- , t Re: 91 sO 6. 47 4.11 y 4 
J ee eee iechia 150 1 6. 71 6. 75 84 m 
a TSS 31 1 8. 33 8. 80 8+ 8 
Iron workers-_-__..___-_-- Pe awe didkepin bam camee De aaa’ RAED bindecsce ~ 
SS eee Se es: Me 203 55 3. 86 3.12 8+ ) 
i eS ee ad cemenaiek, 47 110 3. 86 3.85 |. y G4 
EE ee SOR RT 579 | 1,319 2. 83 3.02 y+ 4. 
SE ae : EE 27 21 4.40 4. 63 | 8+ j4 
Painters and decorators. ...__.__- Sia” a ae 64 3 5.99 | 14.00) i) g 
se aE en ee 68 22; 8.99] 8.08 | 8+ 84 
Sheet-metal workers_____-__--- Ne. 67 2 6. 45 6.75 | s+ ; 
Slaters and tile setters__-_-___- hdc 7 ae | {=m 8+ 
EA ee ? , Joe _ | see Bo == R4 
gg, EET SES EOE EE A ae ‘ | 2 rs 33) 3 ee 8+ 
Miscellaneous..............____- sae soll 57 | ] 6.81 | 5.00) y () 
Painting and paper hanging: | 
a ee : : = 17 | 1 2. 80 2.14 s 
gS ee } oe 2 3 2. 55 4. 33 s § 
Laborers. ___- i. 4 es ees | oe 3.21 |. s 
Painters and decorators. __._-____- wieteiiiiada 376 4 6. 05 4.45 | S 
ol ee ee eR). aS | Sar O08 Dect § 
EE SE, Sy eee are 2 3 6. 20 ¢3 i) 4 
a kw ensal 9 6} 274.00; 33.33 s . 
Millstone, sandstone, sand, and grav el quarries: 
| ipanertaneniine ao iinapaiess cia 7) Eales = 4 1 4. 84 5. 00 | 10 10 
Cranemen - <RESCEE CE  eet I }--...-.. Bh aes | s 
SRE SERS ES ae” eae en Oe: 7 eae > ) ae | 9 
Drum operators. OSS RE eT EE ee oe ae eae 3 ee 10 
Engineers- -_ - ee a ee es 14 2 5. 37 4. 80 9+ 
Ee ey ek ee a ee 15 5 4. 20 3.15 9+ 
I OSE ee se ee ae a 92 o hs i} } eee 9 
EEE Se ae eee ee eae 5 1 2. 99 3. 50 10 0 
REET SG PERE AE MT, ad Ef 120 164 3. 00 3. 03 9+ 4 
eee Me RES a (fee t a | 9+ 
I a ee cide tetaiadal 95 7 4. 33 3. 28 9+ 
Shovel operators_-_._.._._______- SRP Se: Oe b.<.8..2 9 
Superintendents____._.________- me REESE 5° SSS | 5 See 10 
EES EEE TS I See gece eee he ae 8, 6s eee Yee TERRC cf 
Miscellaneous ores: 
pesemen ee eamptentes.. . ..25. 3... .. 6 55.....J. 3 seer cy gprs 9 
Laborers - a Ne eS “ae BE oY ewoweas  - eee 9+ 
Miners and helpers. RY. Ree ee ar | See SY erases 9+ 
Miscellaneous__--_____- RN oe, SS ae ihe |, SEE | 10 
Mucklers and trammers_______- Sea NS | Sees \ + ee 9+ 
hiss wai ail areniini __ 5 eee So } ere 9+ 
Miscellaneous quarrying: 
SEC sienna PS REI SE : : || + {=o ae 
Comin sei F .. cn teu ccsd.y. £14. 33hsth debe 15 1 3. 59 3. 50 10 
EL RCI. Paral ea ae aie 7 . eee & 3} Gee 10 
ES SE Re ee ae > > ows . | wares ces 10 
NE SOS oiled OL A, een Cetab cla b tb ducee 2 1 4. 80 2. 25 10 10 
EEE FS SSS Ee EE SM | eo cS 3 eee 10 
lB A ace Se Se les Scearenist Ate, Wha Laces Sc! 34 x 3. 00 2. 24 10 10 
Miscellaneous__-__-_...-.----- he as la gpyre. 7s meee (yaaa & LR ee SS 10 
i oe To PRE ST Lea Se ee tex 10 
gl” AES Ee gee es Silda bbsdddnkath 1, Raat sat | eee 10 
a ees cell che roe eee OD Nucast one GP fisessses 10 
a ah OR ne ten ee eben ge ile May ME _f pleas WME Nidanasa< 10 
RR ETS Ee 2 os. oe a ae Ca | 8 RS ssdiin &@e...icc. 10 
Slate quarries: , 
IE, Ct ig teks daccad nn bkaweuticss +b-dbaes 2 1 4. 00 4, 25 10 Wy 
RESET a St a SE Mes 4 5 3. 50 3. 30 10 10 
a MB SES nt RS apt nae to GE RSE ETE ST 5 7 4. 40 3. 00 10 10 
RE PRES rar re aa CR se 1 1 3. 85 3. 50 11 10 
eek Oe ee, ae 2 MER Ss Ey ey 2 ns 10 
1 Rate for only 1; not an average. 2 Averace for only 5. 3 Average for only 3, 
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BS 
| past i—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS AND 
Bae INDUSTRIES, 1929—Continued 
! — 
i Number of Average rates of Average hours 
¢ employees wages per day 
3 Industry and occupation aa cael ja 
f 
3 White | Colored) White |Colored| White | Colored 
i dealin aidipabtians a 
? <late quarries—Continued. Per day |Per day 
— He DOPE... .owe= sen d ee POA oe ane 19 Ss $3. 17 $3. CO 10 10 
BR pret rane 65 105 | 282] 2.70 10 10 
¢ M iscellaneous_-_-.----- “a anata 23 61 3. 26 2. 90 10 10 
: ene hi, 146 4 4. 38 3. 50 10 10 
© Soapstone quarries: ‘ 
Ss = Carpenters. -- -- ' enn |. <3 = a 
' Firemen : 7 |------- - 4. 10 }---....-) . 12 
Foremen - 61 |-------- 6. 26 |---.---- 9+ 
Electricians - - - B fewnces-- 4), 9 
Engineers S |.....-.- 5. 03 - ff ee 
Laborers . 406 61 3. 26 3. 26 G4. 9+ 
Machinists 20 |-------- 5. €9 |-----.-- 9+)-------- 
Mill hands F loenaseen 3. 00 10 - 
Miscellaneous OF bxcsasees 4.82 9+} -- 
} Superintendents B foenancce BS ees Se ee 
x Stone quarries: 
Blacksmiths : - a ee 4. 41 9+-|....- 
Drillers oa . 6 3 3. 63 3. 58 9+ 9+ 
Engineers § |.------- 4. 40 OF 1------- 
Firemen : ' 3 |------ 4. 25  L...-- 
Foremen 1s 4 ae Sy o+1--. 
Laborers a. rg 14/} 271| 3.12 10 10 
Loaders ; 12 22} 2.58] 2.82 10 10 
Machinists : : _ fepreasn 4.85 o+1..... 
Miscellaneous 15 | 5| 3.70] 3.18 9+ 9+ 
Stone crushers iedenoccl == 3. <0 BP thes teu 
Superintendents ' _| ae 6. 31 ae 
Per Per 
\battoirs, meat-packing, etc.: hour 4 | hour 4 
Wishes. |. 22a, Seeman saaaiee 4f2 438 $0. 45 $0. 26 9+- 9+ 
Fomales.....c<keus« ietadahs 163 65 . 30 . 28 s+ 9 
Automobiles, ae cessories: 
Males as : | 3, 466 333 . 66 . 29 G+ We 
Females “es © . pom 2 2 . 26 m « 8 S+ 
Bakery proaucts: 
Males es ys SSO te ‘ mee: | 1,011 270 . 50 . 26 G+ Qt 
FomaleSiccustenes- = ree eee 255 64 . 20 . 20 8+ §+ 
Boots and shoes: 
Oo) | ER | eee : . = 1, 631 40 43 . 29 8+ q 
tee my - a 1, 200 5 . 28 ome 8+ s 
Bri ck and tile: Ms ales__ b ’ 501 1, 039 38 . 34 9+ 9+ 
Can ae chewing gum, ete. 
Males. .....-- ' ae 353 . 48 . 28 9 9+ 
Females___. , me | 136 581 . 20 .12 8+ 8+ 
Cannery products: 
pila 2 IS 975 1, 258 . 26 . 26 9+ G4 
ee ; . 1, 577 3, 555 19 . 20 8+ 9 
Clothing, shirts, and overalls: 
| RS Suet iakaee die 742 118 . 45 . 39 9 9 
Co SS cre ; 4, 213 206 . 27 .18 s+ a) 
Cooperage, barrels, and staves: 
J BRE’ CC ' . 416 1, 689 . 36 . 28 9+ G+ 
fl _—— ion 30 211 > . 20 G+ 94. 
Cotton-mill products: 
i Ie CR nS a 460 . 34 . 26 10 10 
WON oh an 2, 773 222 . 29 15 9+ Ye 
Crabs, oysters, clams, etc. : ee king): 
Mi ney lied rae. 226 1, 105 32 oad G+ 9+ 
2 Ss a , 20 550 . 20 .18 9+ Y4+- 
Creamery and dairy products: 
Lo. aaa . ‘ 811 133 . 44 oo at 9+ 
. 1 .. aa 35 58 . 25 . 20 &+ S+ 
' Fertilizers and guano: 
% i" a : ae aed 268 1, 379 . 46 . 32 9+ 94 
; PUMRGI ees cil. ht Jtbhe deemed i ee . oe ee s 
Fish oil and fish guano: Males.._._.._.____.___- ‘ 424 945 . 34 . 24 10 10 
Flour and grist mills: 
LE SN’ FERS See ees Oe a oe ae ee 2, 072 202 . 44 . 32 10 10 
————— eee | aes et, eeeere fe Ta SS 
es mattresses, upholstering, etc.: 
M: iles” Pe, Sa Se Ae 6, 248 843 . 32 aa 9+ 9+ 
Females............... “kg Ht oe hy Me 173 1 . 20 .18 O4 10 
Ice, artificial: 
Me 5 Pe EE Oe, ee PORE 801 428 .37 = 10 10 
Peeters od FM) bate i ee ee ) RAS A | Ed as Ot 














‘ Figures relate only to Wago earners over 16 years of age in industries employing over 1.000 persons. 
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TABLE 1.WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS ,y 
INDUSTRIES, 1929—Continued 















































Number of Average rates of} Average hours 
employees | wages per day 
Industry and occupation ‘ -_ 
White ‘ange White |Colored| White © dlored Doorb 
Drive! 
an a: Fire b 
Per Per § Forem 
Knitting-mill products: hou hour Miscel 
aE AL 2 EC oe ee 821 57 | $0.36 | $0.27 9+/ 44 Shot fi 
ESO. BRE er 2, 196 242 . 22 18 9+ 4 Timbe 
Laundries: | — 
hs Fee a A ae haere are SOT | 569 248 . 48 8 10 | 10 
Ed eran RTL Vy alocuee e « ERS ED 674] 1,259 oan .16 y+ Q4. Ir 
Lime, cement, and limestone: - 
lh RI hay SE motes foe Et 1,083; 412} .36] .30/ 10] diffe 
ee ae ee ee ee 1 1 oun on 10 | 10 
Medicines, chemicals, and drugs: are 
tA Aa a Sg eae ee eS 1, 136 236 . 52 — 8+ Ra 
en 3 ee ie 63 2 . 35 . 25 8-1 4 TABLE 
Miscellaneous: 
es ir eee 1, 904 569 47 . 30 9+ Q4 _ — 
Females________- Sate «peal! «ae Se eee ee: 2 Se Pe 245 83 . 30 . 20 8+ Qa 
, Paper and pulp-mill products: 
A a So SEF 2, 141 884 . 45 <a 9 9 
ht =e Re oo ee 103 12 . 29 21 y 9 
Paper boxes, bags, twine, etc.: 
atl ol ce af 590| 128] .51] .33 9+) 94 iveed 
ae EST EN TT RS Se 662 ae a 8+ gy Block: 
Peanut cleaning, coffee roasting: Black: 
Sa iO aM ie Pee Ete ORO 116 $33 . 55 . 24 10 10 Roiler 
LR eae ie RS a ee pt 57 802 - 26 oan + g+. Boiler 
Public utilities: Carpe 
HEINER SSR is AROS ee 4,944] 730) .50] .30 9+) 94 Coppe 
Females____--..- Ce Oe 5 3 . 23 . 22 8 s+ Draug 
Railroad activities (shops, etc.) : Driller 
OR Rs 10,603 | 1,447 . 66 . 39 8+ 8+ Rlectr 
ie TE I TS Reese. ya. » 29 |-------- 8 Engin 
Rayon-mill products: Firem 
an IE A LIE wc 8 CCN Sal AOE Lad Sexes 6, 975 808 . 52 . 30 s 94 Forerr 
a a -| 5,141 44 . 30 a8 &-+ y Gener 
Sash, doors, and blinds: Gener 
es sweccpecorconaqecccesenpens 2, 469 837 43 27 9+ 9+ Grind 
REE en 2 RSE TER LA I SS a > | 9+|------ . Hamn 
Sawmill products: Heate 
ae wo onan neen--ee-e--2------- 2,111] 1,398 . 35 .21 10 10 a 
Sel LEER es Paige, 47 Peee E e A! SES ees 6+ 
Shipbuilding: T 
SB Rep & Re = SEO Te he ay 7,228 | 3,743 . 67 . 44 8+ 8+ 
Pes. ......-..- SR ee EN ee ) Sa NE + Se for! 
Silk-mill products: ie 
AIRES eS ST SRRT YS SE 1, 030 7 . 39 31 10 | 10 tion 
0 fl REE SEE SS SSIS ESE. 1, 472 4 . 28 .19 10 10 
Tannery products and tannery extracts: Males__......| 1, 320 236 . 36 . 36 9+ G4 occl 
Tobacco and its products: 
gs i A ee 2 SRE ES re Re es ee ee 1,780 | 4, 495 . 54 29 G+ oe TABLI 
EE SSA OY SEL, Sea rae -| 4,147] 6,064 .33 -16 y I+ 
Trunks, bags, etc.: — 
iid I SE s68| 100] .34 26 9+, 9+ 
le PRS. ie TES ERIE, AOE IE I guises e........ 
Wooden baskets, boxes, crates, and shooks: 4 
ail Ee INE Rote SE ES,* RET, TTR, sete 1,013 1, 489 - 35 - 9+) Cas 
A ARETE J EE Ta ae ES ae 10 7 . 28 oan 8 | + 
Woolen mill products: | 
ES SE SE ie ee eae ee 697 2 . 36 1.20 9+ 10 
in <6 irapewnendesgtoconbantsapeinannesiben | ee. mS Lie 9+| 
ae Appre 
1 Rate for only 1; not an average. Artist 
on 
. . . . . . . . Inde 
In 1929 pick miners in the coal mines of Virginia were paid from 40 J com 
cents to $1.50 per ton, the average pay for white males being 65 cents J (om! 
and for colored, 52 cents. Machine miners and helpers received from Devil 
32 cents to $1.50 per ton, the average for white and also for colored Emb 
males being 46 cents. rei 
The hourly rates of other underground employees in coal mines in Feed 
1929 are presented in Table 2, the average for fire bosses and assistants Fire 
being 57 cents and for foremen and assistants, 70 cents. _ 
[1188] 
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2,-AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPA- 




















pa TIONS (UNDERGROUND) IN COAL MINES, 1929 
| N .“—— em- A a per | Average 
Occupation hours 

' | White | Colored | White | Colored | P& day 
D )oorboys and helpers. Tag 145 24 $0.36) $0.35 x 
© rivers and runners... ths 544 163 . 46 | 47 8 
I Fire bosses and assistants -- 4, ee ae ON. |-n on genee 8 
Foremen and assistants-_- | eae . | are 8 
L Miscellaneous - . .------- - - --- - 1, 728 113 - 45 | . 43 8 
? shot firers and motormen Lag Poe Sg re 8 
© Timbermen and trackmen 796 62 - 48 47 8 








In Table 3 the average rates per day and average daily hours in 
different occupations in Virginia iron and machinery plants for 1929 
are reported : 


> Taste 3. DAILY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN IRON 
AND MACHINERY PLANTS, 1929 


OF 4a ciple. 



































; cumsiai . ——— 
q Num- Aver- Num- Aver- 
i Aver- , Aver- - 
rt Occupation ber of agerate| , 28° Occupation ber of agerate| , 28° 
em- ver day hours em- er day hours 
: ployees | ! per day ployees I per day 
i 
Apprentices... ..-- 52 | $2.84 ) Heaters’ helpers_._______- 7i 2353 10 
Blacksmiths. - - - - 76 5. 69 9 Mics cick none eibet 4 4. 00 10 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. 58 3. 79 y EE a 56 4. 58 i) 
© Boiler makers- -------- 31 6. 10 9 Paaonimises..........__. 428 6. 01 8+ 
> Boiler makers’ helpers 33 3. 35 a) Miscellaneous helpers. --- 149 6. 11 9+ 
» Carpenters and coopers 60 4. 96 9 | eer 338 5. 90 9+ 
} Coppersmiths_.--.. 4 6. 80 s Pattern makers_-.------- 64 6. 65 9 
© Draughtsmen -- 124 7. 47 8+ || Pipe fitters__._.......___- 12 5. 54 9+ 
pe Se as PE 26 3. 84 sr 44 6. 69 10 
Electricians. ......----- 32 5. 88 9+ |} Puddlers’ helpers----_--_- 12 3. 88 10 
Resets... 462- 19 5. 00 10 Scrap heaters............- 6 6. 96 11 
Lee EEE 20 3. 86 10 Scrap heaters’ helpers- -- 12 3.7 11 
Foremen..---_- a. 5 152 7. 57 3 5 Sees 7 6. 45 9 
General help (skilled) - | 1, 216 4. 60 8+ || Riveters and calkers_-__- 69 4. 96 g-'- 
} General help (unskilled) 1, 629 3. 11 es a ee ae 4 9. 43 10 
S GHRGOEB. osc icaace . 23 3. 56 9+ || Shearmen_-_-._....---- 48 3. 77 9+ 
= Hammersmiths (axle) i) 5. 39 8+ || Watchmen_--_- 47 3. 55 9+ 
| Heaters_- a | 43 4. 02 9 








Table 4 records the daily rates of wages in engraving and printing 
for male and female employees over 16 years of age in various occupa- 
tions in 1929, the average hours of work per day being eight for each 




















occupation: 
) Taste 4.—DAILY WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN PRINTING AND ENGRAV- 
i ING, 1929 
Males Females Males Females 
‘'Num-| A ver-|Num-} A ver- Num-|Aver-| Num-!| A ver- 
Occupation ber of| age |berof| age Occupation berof| age |berof| age 
em- | rate | em- | rate em- | rate | em- | rate 
gloy-| per |ploy-| per ploy-| per | ploy-| per 
ees | day | ees | day ees | day | ees | day 
Apprentices... ._.. 156 $2.75] 3] $1.88 || Foremen.................| 24 [$7.93 |._..__|____-- 
are are i. jaw eS -¢ 8 eR , pet | ae pene 
Bae on 68 | 6.15 | 38] 2.38 || Gilders.............__-- >... , eee 
Binders’ helpers. _..--- 33 | 3.85 | 199} 2.56 || Linotype operators..._.-| 284 | 7.30 36 | $2.78 
Compositors.__......-- 349 | 6.30 9| 3.44 || Miscellaneous. ____.. _.| 214]3.42] 77] 2.15 
Compositors’ helpers....| 33 | 3.36 4| 2.50 || Monotype casters____-- 42 | 6.99 |. Pes 
OONWE.  ciabawiescec-- 55 | 5.47 |.-....|.---.. |] Monotype operators _____|__-__-|------ 14| 4.58 
NI oils Michie ctl 18 | 1.81 . |} Photographers...........| 13 | 9.16 |....--|.---.. 
Electrotypers_.........- 9 | 8.40 Plate printers___.._-. OBL Ts Re agi 
“MM DOSSETS.............- 3 | 4.66 12| 2.15 || Pressmen..........---- 315 | 5.90 3} 4.33 
Engineers__.......____ 20 | 5.53 |...___|.-_-_-. || Pressmen’s helpers- -. _- 119 | 3.30 15 | 2.70 
ee edehe te Pe 45 | 8.10 4 2.04 || Proof readers.....--- - 32 | 6.07 39} 3.10 
eeders_.......... 64 | 3.52] 40| 2.47 || Rulers_._-....... -_-- 21 | 6.30 |--__-- bvehe 
Finishers... __- 14] 5.94] 28] 2.17 || Stereotypers.__.-- 47 | 6.27 = 
Firemen... OKAS bec Lia Stone polishers. ___...--. 7 | 4.49 nif : 
ee ea 11 | 4.73 52} 2.36 || Transferers__ 17 | 7.17 --| 
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Forty-Four Hour Week in New South Wales 


S ONE means of meeting the industrial depression from whic} 
New South Wales, in common with all Australia, has been suffey. 
ing, that State passed legislation in June, 1930, lengthening th, 
standard week to 48 hours and allowing an employer to ‘‘ratioy” 
his work for the purpose of spreading employment over a greatey 
number of men. (See Labor Review, November, 1930, p. 43.) Tho 
workers objected to both these provisions, especially to the latte; 
since it did away with the guaranteed week, which they felt was oj 
first importance. An election was held during the summer, which 
put a labor Government into power. According to the Employer’ 
Review (Sydney) for January 31, 1931, in December this Gover. 
ment took steps to rescind the action of last June, and an amend men} 
to the earlier act was passed, restoring the 44-hour week, without any 
proportionate reduction of wages, and forbidding rationing in private 
employment, unless special court permission should be obtained 
authorizing it. The amendment became effective on January 5, 
and according to the Employers’ Review, ‘‘the immediate effect 0 
this was that thousands of employees who were receiving some work 
and wages were dismissed.” 

There is much disagreement between the employers and the labor. 
ites as to the desirability of the antirationing clause. The employer 
maintain that it will increase greatly the suffering arising from un- 
employment, while the labor leaders hold that it is better socially to 
have one man fully employed and another definitely unemployed, 
than to have two men partly employed and rubbing along as best 
they can. 

peaeabarcneee” SSSR ie 


Wages of Agricultural Labor in Barbados 


A REPORT on the sugar industry in Barbados by the director of 
agriculture of the colony, dated November 9, 1930, and pub- 
lished by the British Colonial Office in Further Correspondence Re- 
lating to the Position of the Sugar Industry in Certain West Indian 
Colonies and British Guiana (Cmd. 3745), contains the following 
data on wages of agricultural labor: . 


DAILY WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN BARBADOS 











Class of workers Pre-war Post-war 1928-29 | 130 

Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
SERRE Rg ah, ees Aa RE RE TEE HES: TF F57 20-24 36-42 30-36 0 
ET | ee cei ie ops Se eehenee Re ee hae 12-15 30-36 24 2” 
(a Be Ee a Pee een es fe ae ie 6-10 18-24 15-20 +18 

















While it is reported that agricultural labor in Barbados has never 
been well paid, and the figures for 1930 show a drop from the previous 
year, the governor of the colony, in a dispatch printed in the same 
publication, states that since 1925 “there has been a considerable 
drop in the cost of commodities, concerning particularly the laboring 
classes,” and further, that ‘‘the agricultural laborer in Barbados has 
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always lived more or less as he lives to-day, a standard of life the 


| needs of which are few and easily satisfied.” 

" Acricultural laborers were reported to work for not more than four 
~ davs a week, and it was said that the average planter could not afford 
© to employ them longer than that. 


Recent Wage Changes in Great Britain ' 


4 HE world-wide depression has struck with especial force in 
Great Britain, which was already struggling with a problem of 
severe unemployment and was facing the probable necessity of having 
' to reorganize several of its basic industries, notably coal and textiles. 
' The progress of its industrial readjustment is marked by a sharp 
" clash between two schools of thought, one holding that the first and 
" most essential step is to cut down wages, lengthen hours, and curtail 
" social services, while the other upholds the importance of maintaining 
a consumers’ market and keeping up the potential efficiency of the 
' worker by holding onto all the gains which have been made thus far 
' and adding others as rapidly as possible. Consequently, as agree- 
' ments between workers and employers expire, or as, for other reasons, 
' new agreements become necessary, there is a struggle over the terms 
' to be established. In some cases, as in the South Wales coal fields 
' and the cotton-textile industry in the first two months of the year, 
' this has led to stoppages; in other cases, a stoppage has been averted 
' with much difficulty, and in still others the matter is still pending. 
- During March, two important agreements were reached, one deter- 

mining wages and conditions in the railway services, and the other 
' establishing a new wage scale in the South Wales coal fields. 


Changes in Wages and Conditions on English Railroads 


In 1928 the English railway workers agreed to a cut of 24; per cent 
- in their wages, to operate for a year, and at the end of the year con- 
sented to extend the period for a further six months, with the under- 
standing that the date of the restoration of the full wages should be 
' followed by a six months’ truce, during which neither side should ask 
any changes in wages or conditions of work. This period of truce 
came to an end on November 13, 1930, and the railway companies 
promptly brought forward proposals for sweeping alterations in both 

' wages and conditions. 
_ Briefly, their proposals were that wage rates for adult male workers 
_ should be reduced by 6s. ($1.46) a week, and the existing minimum of 
. 40s. ($9.73) a week should be lowered to 38s. ($9.25), while the rates 
_ for junior males and for females should be cut by 3s. (73 cents) a week. 
- Salaried men should receive cuts of from £10 to £15 ($48.67 to $73) 
a year, and woman clerks should receive from 3s. to 4s. 6d. ($0.73 to 
$1.10) less per week. Under the proposed terms the standard weekly 
hours, whether 48 or less, would be worked as the companies might 
require and would include Sunday duty when necessary. Payment 
would be made only for time actually worked. Overtime, at the rate 


—— 


. The data on which this article is based are from Manchester (England) Guardian, issues of Nov. 14, 
1930, and Mar. 6, 7, and 19, 1931, 
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of time and a quarter, would be paid only for time worked in exee.; 
of the standard weekly hours. Sunday duty and night duty woy|, 
be paid for at ordinary rates, but if in excess of the standard wee 
would be paid for at the rate of time and a quarter. A corresponding 
revision would be made of the aggregation allowances payable to th. 
salaried staff. 

The proposals were more drastic than had been anticipated, an 
aroused much opposition among the men. The workers held tha; 
they involved the abolition of the guaranteed week, one of the features 
of the national agreement to which they held most tenaciously, and 
there was no question that they abled the favorable Sunday 
terms. The men also considered that the proposed cuts were entirely 
unreasonable, and countered with claims of their own for varioys 
improvements. Following the normal course of a wage dispute, the 
matter came before the national railways board, which after hearing 
both sides rendered its award on March 5, 1931. The Manchieste; 
Guardian, stating that the award covers 90,000 employees in the 
clerical and supervisory grades, and 356,000 wage earners, gives , 
discussion of its terms, which may be thus summarized: 

The award includes a reduction of wages on a sliding scale. For the 
conciliation (wage) grades there is a cut of 2% per cent on all earnings, 
with a further deduction of 2% per cent on earnings over 40s. ($9.73) 
a week. Provision is made, however, that in the case of male adults 
whose base rates are under 41s. ($9.98) a week, the deductions shall 
not operate so as to reduce their earnings below their base rates, and in 
no case shall any deductions exceed the sum of 6s ($1.46) a week. 

For all those paid on a salary basis there is to be no change in con- 
ditions or classification. All earnings shall be subject to a deduction 
of 2% per cent, with a further deduction of 2% per cent in respect of al! 
earnings in excess of £100 ($486.65) a year, provided that in no case 
shall any deduction exceed £15 ($73) a year. 

Reductions in overtime pay are made, from time and a quarter to 
time and an eighth for day overtime, and Sunday pay is reduced from 
time and a half to time and a third. A spread-over of 12 hours may 
be adopted for all grades, except engineers, firemen, guards, and 
signalmen, subject to review by the central wages board or appeal 
to the national wages board where it is contended that such a spread- 
over is unreasonable. 

The principles of the guaranteed day and week are to be retained. 

The decision of the board is to be operative from the beginning 
of the first full pay following March 28, 1931, to the first full pay 
following March 26, 1932, and will continue until changed by agree- 
ment between the parties or a decision of the central wages board or 
on appeal to the board. 

Neither side was satisfied with these terms, but the representatives 
of both sides accepted them as the best they could get at present. 
The workers in general were so displeased with the result that their 
leaders had much difficulty in holding them in line and preventing 
breakaway strikes. By the beginning of April, however, they had 
apparently made up their minds to accept the award for at least the 
year covered by the board’s decision. 
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Railway Shopmen’s Terms 


Tp RAILWAY shopmen, who are not in the unions covered by the 
above agreement, carried on a dispute of their own at the same time, 
which was finally settled by negotiations between the railway com- 
panies and the union representatives. The men on two lines were 
excluded from the settlement, as they were working under a separate 
system of payment. The others, numbering approximately 100,000, 
secured the terms thus summarized in a statement issued at the close 
of the negotiations: 

The gross earnings of all railway employees under shop conditions, other than 
those on [the two lines referred to above] to be subject to a deduction of 4% per 
cent. ‘The deduction shall not operate so as to reduce the earnings of any adult 
male employee below 40s. [$9.73] per week. : 

The railway companies undertake that short time shall not be worked so as to 
restrict employment to less than the equivalent of five full days in any week, 
apart from holiday periods of circumstances of an exceptional character. These 
arrangements to be operative from the beginning of the first full pay following 


March 28 to the first full pay following March 26, 1932, and to continue thereafter 
) until altered by a decision of the council. 


Wages in the South Wales Coal Fields 


On THE coming into effect of the 1930 coal mines act, which reduced 
hours from 8 to 7% a day, a dispute took place in South Wales, which 
turned on two points: Should there be a straight 7-hour day or a 
spread-over (which the men considered less favorable to them), and 
should the dispute and the question of a new wage scale (the old 

agreement having expired) be submitted to the national coal mines 


board provided for in the act, or to local arbitration with an inde- 
pendent chairman? The result was a compromise under which the 
men carried their point as to hours and the employers won on the 
arbitration question. Consequently, the wage scale was submitted to 
a local board, whose chairman announced the decision on March 6, 
stating that, having considered the present economic condition of the 
industry, he fixed the minimum percentage at 20 per cent on the 
1915 rates, and the subsistence wage on the following scale: 


Scale per day 
d. 


. 70] 


| Adult day-wage men: 
With no family responsibilities [$1 

With no children 1. 76] 
With dependent children | 1. 83) 
With children working | 1. 76) 
Unmarried, with family responsil 1. 76 
Miner, aged 16 to 21, supporting family exceeding two__ [ 1. 83] 
Miner supporting family of two 1. 76] 


Boys under 16 receive 6s. [$1.46], and in all cases of workmen under 21 a flat 
_ allowance of fourpence [8 cents) a shift is added to the wages. No subsistence 

allowance is to be paid for overtime and week-end work, and if a workman does 
not present himself for work every day without reasonable excuse he shall not be 
entitled to a subsistence allowance. 


The cuts were more severe than had been anticipated. It was cal- 
culated that under these terms the average wage would be only 12.5 
per cent above that of 1914, while the cost-of-living index was, in 
March, 57 per cent above that of the earlier date. The men were 
outraged by the decision and several unauthorized strikes occurred. 


The leaders used every effort to prevent a stoppage, and at the end of 
March it seemed that they had succeeded. 
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Wage Rates in Great Britain, 1914 and 1930 


N ITS issue for March, 1931, the Ministry of Labor Gavett 

(London) contains a discussion of the relative levels of wage ate: 
in August, 1914, and at the end of December, 1930. The dean. 
ment, it is explained, has no comprehensive data as to the rates 
actually paid by various employers in the different industries at the 
two dates. 


The information available for the purposes of such a comparison is in jar}, 
all cases limited to (a) the standard or minimum rates of wages fixed by collectiy, 


agreements signed by the employers’ associations and trade-unions concerned, oy 
embodied in arbitration awards, statutory orders under the trade boards apt. 
etc., or, (b) in some industries in which no such agreements, awards, or order 


have been made, to the minimum rates recognized by the trade-unions concerjed. 
* * * It is important, however, to realize that the rates of wages actially 


ail) 


paid to individual workpeople, or to particular sections of workpeople, may jy, , 
considerable proportion of cases have been altered since 1914, independent|, 
of the general changes jointly agreed upon by employers’ associations and trade- 
unions, or fixed by awards, orders, etc. Moreover, no information exists as to 
the changes which have occurred in rates of wages in industries, or secticois of 
industries, in which neither standard nor minimum rates, nor the general anioits 


of increase or decrease in rates of wages, have been fixed by collective agreements. 
arbitration awards, statutory orders, etc. 


The caution is therefore given that the data furnished can not be 
regarded as more than an approximate indication of the levels of 
wage rates at the two dates. 


Building Trades 


In THE building trades both employers and employees are very 
generally organized, and standard rates fixed by agreement between 
the two sides are the rule, so that more satisfactory data can be 
obtained in this case than for some other industries. Taking the 
unweighted averages of the standard rates of the principal classes of 
workers in towns with populations of over 100,000, the changes 
between the two periods were as follows: 


TABLE 1.-AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES IN PRINCIPAL BUILDING TRADES, 1914 AND 
1930, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of £=$4.8665] 


























Rate Aug. 14, 1914 | Rate Dec. 31, 1930 | Per cent of increase 
Occupation - | | 
Per hour | Per week| Per hour | Per week | sy yt rig 
| 

ej ET nt oe $0. 201 $9.87 | $0386) $17.17 93 | i4 
PLR TS. SR cae ae, 8 a . 199 9. 63 . 388 17. 21 95 | iy 
Carpenters and joiners------......-------- . 199 9. 71 . 386 17.17 95 | 
rt ihc ddihces dawlde da iididtiie ateitied . 195 9. 65 . 386 17. 17 9S 
ARR ee epee, Sat od Sie ined 197 9. 73 . 392 17. 38 98 | iJ 
Pan a ceccenkaticesninevatassnosibe 179 8. 82 | . 386 17. 09 116 | 4 
pS Se ee Seeregee sees 134 6. 57 | . 288 12. 79 116 | y 











If the increases shown above are combined in the proportions of the relative 
numbers of men employed in the different occupations, the resulting general 
average increase over pre-war rates was approximately 8%d. [17.7 cents] per hour 
(or about 107 per cent) at the end of December. The increase in weekly [ull 
time wages, allowing for the effect of the reductions which have been made since 
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5 wd increases in different towns. 

Engineering and Shipbuilding 

4 ly THE engineering industry the general advance over pre-war rates 
"for men on time work amounted to from 19s. to 19s. 104d. ($4.62 to 
Os4. 34) a week, and in shipbuilding to from 17s. to 17s. 10%d. ($4.14 to 
g s4.3: 5) per week. The following table shows the unweighted averages 


" eering centers and 9 of the principal shipbuilding centers at the two 
‘dates, with the percentage increase at the later date over pre-war 


‘ TapLE 2.- AVERAGE WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 
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| the weekly working hours, was approximately 29s. 3d. [$7.12] or about 
It should be observed that the percentages given are general averages 
all the large towns combined, and that there is much variation in the percent- 










of the district time rates of wages of men in 16 of the principal engin- 







rates: 













1914 





AND 1930, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE 








24.33 cents, penny = 2.03 cents] 





Conversions into United States currency on basis of shilling= 























Weekly wage rate | 








Laborers_._- 




















9. 96 





——— ——- > 
Aug.4,1914 | Dee.31,1930 |Porcent 
Occupation —_ setting crease, 
British United British United 1914 to 
currency | States | currency | States | 1930 
“currency | ” | currency 
Engineering: g;- -&. | eo €. 
fitters and turners. 38 11 $9.47; 59 1 $14. 38 52 
Iron molders 41 8) 10.14; 62 4 15. 17 50 
Pattern makers _ - 4 1 10.24; 63 4 15. 41 51 
Laborers___-- 22 10 5. 56 42 1 10. 24 84 
Shipbuilding: 
Shipwrights _ - 41 4 | 10. 06 | 59 11 14. 58 45 
Ship joiners. 40 O 9. 73 | 60 0 14. 60 50 
22 5. 56 | 80 























For pleceworkers the increase is a complicated matter, ‘ities 
of a flat advance plus a percentage increase on base rates, with varia- 
‘tions in both factors for different classes of workers. ‘The informa- 
tion at the disposal of the department is not sufficient to enable a 
reliable calculation to be made of the percentage increase in the wages 
| of pleceworkers.”’ 

- The above are wage rates; the federation of employers in the en- 
gineering trades compiled some data, quoted by the Labor Gazette, 
showing the percentage increase in actual earnings on March 30, 1930, 

E over July, 1914, as follows: 
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WEEKLY EARNINGS OF ADULT MALE TIME WORKERS IN 
1914 AND 1930, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE 





3.—AVERAGE 
ENGINEERING TRADES, 
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[Conversions into United States currency on basis of shilling=24.33 cents, penny = 2.03 — 
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Average weekly earnings 
teenie aan Per cent 
July, 1914 March, 1930 | of in- 
Occupation — em aesapaesr dienes ooere. 
e 
British ‘United British United |  \0s0 
currenc States carrenc States 
y | currency Y | currency | 
8. d. | a... @ | 
PONS... Ceo. andun ceuananeaudtine 39 6%) $9. 62 66 11% $16. 29 69 
PE | RRS 39 2% 9. 54 62 8% 15. 26 60 
a «=—s“s‘“s: RSI ARSGES 39 1 9. 51 61 11% 15. 07 59 
i, 0 SARE NS eee 40 434) 9. 83 67 0% 16. 32 66 
GROTON AN dicnnncdndocweenseiens 24 114) 6. 07 48 8 11. $4 | 95 
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Coal Mining 


IN COAL mining it is almost impossible to calculate the changes j; 
wage rates, since these have been made in such various ways. |) 
general, the wage is calculated as a percentage on a specified basp 
but since 1914 in some cases the basic wage has been altered, j, 
others special advances or allowances have been made to some classe: 
of workers and not to others, and in most districts special subsistence, 
allowances have been made to the lower-paid workers. The ear. 
ings per shift, however, are compiled for each quarter by the Mines 
Department, and the following table shows the changes in these fron 
June, 1914, to September, 1930: 


TABLE 4.—-AVERAGE EARNINGS PER SHIFT IN COAL MINING, 1914 AND 1930, AND PE] 
CENT OF INCREASE 


‘ 


Conversions into United States currency on basis of shilling = 24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cen! 
I 











Average earnings per shift 


Percent 


Quarter ending 


June, 1914 Sept. 30, 1930 


District | 
| British | United | pritisn | United 











States States 
| ay aan | CuEseRey nn ane 
| | 
8 d. | x” = 

FES ae ee aes ge” Te eae 6 2% $1. 51 7 8% $1. 87 
Se Eee c Sas 6 2% 1. 51 8 1 | 1. 97 
, a See Cth oe Ne pci 6 10 | 166; 10 1% 2. 47 48 

Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Staffordshire 6 0% 1. 47 | 9 2% 2. 24 

North Derbyshire and Notts________________- 6 6% 160; 10 4% 2. 53 

South Wales and Monmouth 6 9 1. 64 | 9 6%) 2. 32 

RTE EES 6 9 1. 64 9 2 | 2. 23 

pe ee ee ee 6 5% 1. 58 9 3%4| 2. 27 





At the end’of March, 1931, a wage cut went into effect in the 
South Wales coal mines, which reduced severely the possible earn- 
ings per shift. During the quarter ending September 30, 1930, the 
cost of living varied from 55 per cent above the figure for July, 1914, 
on July first, to 57 per cent on September first. 


Railway Workers 


For the principal grades of adult workmen in the traffic sections of the railwa) 
service, the wage rates in operation at the end of December, 1930, showed a 
wide range of increases above the pre-war rates for the corresponding grades 
For some of the lower-paid grades, on pre-war rates of about 18s. ($4.38) a week, 
the increase was as much as 130 per cent; on the other hand, for certain classes 
of higher-paid men, it amounted to a little under 100 per cent. The hours o! 
labor were reduced to 48 a week in 1919, without any reduction in weekly rates 
of wages, and the increases in hourly rates are, therefore, higher than the per- 
centage increases in weekly rates. 


The railway workers, like the South Wales miners, have recently 
had, by award, a cut in wages, effective from the latter part of March, 
which will of course reduce the percentage increases in their rates. 
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Other Trades and Industries 


For workers in electrical installation, weekly full-time rates show 
an increase over 1914 of about 91 per cent, and for other metal 
trades the increases range from 20 per cent to 70 per cent. In cotton 
textiles, the average full-time weekly rates have increased about 50 
per cent, and in wool textiles the advances range from 64 to 72 
per cent. In the boot and shoe industry the increases for men range 
from 90 to 95 per cent, and for women 20 years of age or over, the 
minimum rates have increased about 90 to 100 per‘cent. In agri- 
culture it is estimated that the average minimum rates for ordinary 
laborers on December, 1930, showed an increase of about 76 per cent 
over the average of the cash rates and allowances in 1914, which 
was 18s. ($4.38) a week. 


Summary 


Born the amounts and the corresponding percentages of increase over pre-war 
rates show a wide diversity among different classes of workpeople. In some 
eases the increases in full-time weekly rates at the end of December, 1930, were 
equivalent to less than 20 per cent on the pre-war rates. On the other hand, 
they were equivalent in some cases to over 100 per cent on the pre-war rates. 
The information at the disposal of the department is insufficient to enable the 
average percentage increase for all industries and occupations to be calculated 
exactly, but it is estimated that at the end of December, 1930, weekly full-time 
rates of wages, for those classes of adult workpeople for which information is 
available, averaged between 70 and 74 per cent above the level of August, 1914, 
as compared with 170 to 180 per cent at the end of December, 1920, when wages 
generally were at their highest level. 

These wage rates, it is repeated, are for full-time operation, and 
take no account of variations in the state of employment, nor of 
such matters as changes in the proportion of workers in different 
industries and occupations, nor of changes in the proportion paid 
at time and at piece rates of wages. The importance of the changes, 
of course, -is closely related to changes in the cost-of-living index, 
which at the beginning of December, 1930, stood at 155 as com- 
pared with 100 in July, 1914. 
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Wages in Japan, 1928 and 1929 AVEF 


HE average daily wages of Japanese workers in various ins. Be _— 

tries for the years 1923 to 1929, inclusive, are reported in th & 
Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1930 (Tokyo). Thp 
following table gives these statistics for 1928 and 1929: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN JAPAN, 1928 AND | 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of average exchange rate of yen=in 1928, 46.4 «« 
1929, 46.1 cents] 







































































- : Work 
Daily wage Daily wag 4 
: billed —_ 
| | k 
| 1928 1929 1928 1929 —— 
| Si 
Occupation ‘ye Occupation : —— U 
Unit- Unit- Unit- Unit- All sk 
ed ed | ed | ed Unski 
Yen |States| Yen | States | Yen |States) Yen states p Alle! 
cur- cur- | cur- cur- 
rency rency || rency ney 
| ' Milli 
ee — ——— - ee N 
Textile industry: | Food industry: 2 
Silk reelers, female... 0.92 |$0.43 | 0.97 | $0. 45 | Flour millers... ___-- 1. 84 |$0.85 | 1.87 | s,m ne 
Cotton spinners, fe- | Sake-brewery workers 1.96 | .91 | 1.93 89 t 
al ais Ra 1.13] .52] 1.17 . 54 | Soy-brewery workers 1.83 | .85 | 1.87 ~ mee 
Silk throwers, female_| .86| .40| .88 41 | Sugar-refinery work- | _— 
Cotton weavers, ma- | ES ere 1.97); .91 |} 2.12 98 ' 
chine, female___--_-_- 101 | .47-| .99 . 46 | Confectioners_.---_-- 156 | .72/1.53 7 tre 
Silk weavers, hand, | ! SoU tee 11.80] .84/ 1.68) (7 spe 
RS AS 1.12} .52] .99 . 46 Wearing-apparel indus- | i 
Hosiery _ knitters, | |} try haw 
Ri 1.68 | .78) 1.63 75 | } Tailors (European 
Hosiery knitters, fe- dress) .............| 2.50 | 1.16 | 2.44 
_ Se vt fe. 42 |) Shoemakers.---._..-. | 2.31 | 1.07 | 2.36 Mas 
Metal industry: | Clog makers_.......| 1.80 | .84 | 1.83 : j oa 
Finishers. .........-_| 2.39 | 1.11 | 2.33 | 1.07 || Building industry: Tins 
Founders._.....-..-- / 2.40} 1.11 ]235 | 1.08 | Carpenters. _._...._. | 2.841 1.32) 2.77) 1.2 Loek 
Blacksmiths_-_______- | 2 1.07 | 2.29 1. 06 Plasterers. ..........| 3.13 | 1. 45 | 3.07 1. 42 Hous 
W ooden-pattern | Stone cutters. ___.__- 3. 31 | 1. 54 | 3. 23 44 Cane 
REESE OSS 2.43 | 1.13 | 2.43 1.12 |} Bricklayers__---_------ 3.16 | 1.47 | 3.12 14 Alls] 
Stone, glass, and clay | | Roofing-tile layers. __| 3.33 | 1.55 | 3.32) 1.% Unsk 
products: | | .. Painters... ---..-..-- 2. 80 | 1.30 | 2. 76 27 ‘lle 
Cement makers_____- 2.06 | .96| 2.06] .95 || Woodworking industry: 
Glassmakers..______. (206! .96 | 2.09. 96 | Sawyers (machine) __| 2.29 | 1.06 | 2.22 1.02 
Pattee... 11.99] .92) 1.92] .89 PODS. . cas ne eect 2.37 | 1.10 | 2.32) 1.07 
Brickmakers____----- [1.77] .82) 1.64) .7 Lacquerers--..------| 2.08 | .97 | 2.08 i Fote 
Tile makers... __--_-| 1.92] .80)1.77| .82 Rope makers__-..--_| 1.59 | 74] 1.58 | 73 Min 
Chemical industry: | Mat makers (floor)-_| 2.59 | 1.20 | 2.56) 11s — 
Matchmakers, male.| 1.44 | .67 | 1.47| .68 || Printing industry: a ae Alls 
Matchmakers, female) .67| .31| .68| .31 | ar epee +4 be - 4H Unsl 
Of weemers 189 as | 1.92 39 Bookbinders__.-_-_--- 2.07 | .96 | 2.06 ns 
; ate nee. = ; , ; Day laborers: Alle 
Paper industry: Stevedores.__________ 2.39 | 1.11 | 2.32 V 
ae of Japanese . Day laborers, male__| 1.98 | .92| 1.93 .¥! 
JOT. ---n-~---- 1.56) .72) 1.51 . 70 Day laborers, female_| 1.05 | .49| .99 if Spin 
Makers of foreign pa- | || Fishermen....____._.___. 1.76 | .82| 1.74 Xi) 
DEE « cwewsvwsesswoce!) 1, 71 79 | 1.75 . 81 Domestic service: ] 
Leather —euasey: | Servants, male___-__- 116.59 |17.70 (116.21) 7.47 S. 
Leather makers_- od 2.19 | 1.02 | 2.28] 1.05 Servants, female____- 112.50 |15, 85 [112.30 67 W as 
— — | 
1 Monthly contract. = 
Wages in Yugoslavia, 1930 hr 
P \HE table following shows average oekiy money wages in thie ‘ 
an 
timber, food, building, mining, textile, and printing industries in Mac 
Croatia and Slavonia, Yugoslavia, during ’ the t three quarters o/ oa 
1930.! The statistics are based upon ate collected from a number of Fore 
00 
representative firms in the six selected industries. Alls 
a Uns 
Alls 


1 Data are from Chamber of Labor for Croatia and Slavonia, Index, Zagreb, December, 1930, pp. 2°- 
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> ,\VERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN CROA™IA AND 
oe SLAVONIA DURING FIRST THREE QUARTERS IN 1930 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of exchange rate of dinar=1.8 cents] 








| 


Industry and occupation 


Males 


Females 


| 


Both sexes 





Yugo- 
slav 
cur- 

rency 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency 





Yugo- 
slav 
cur- 

rency 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency 


United 
States 
cure 
rency 





Timber 
Workers in forests: 
Producing logs, sleepers, and staves___._...______- 
Producing firewood - : ; 
Unskilled workers._.....____- 
Workers in sawmills: 
Engineers........-- Ritch th taints B Actileiiaionsontied 224) ESE, ae 
Saw Sess cascseenss-. 5 ie ee ee 
Unskilled workers 
\]] skilled workers_---.------ ae ETS MAST sr 
Unskilled workers_...-...--- 
All employO@icaesecs<s~..5-. 


Mi lling 
Millers. PES led. ose 
Unskilled workers.____- 
Meat: 
Butchers’ helpers 
Unskilled workers. 
Sugar: 
Boilers -- 
[ nskilled workers_ 
\]] skilled workers - 
Unskilled workers 
All employed 


Building 


Masons and bricklayers 

Joiners and carpenters : — 
Fig ER ET Pee Se OS ee eh 
Legkeeniteat ss i oe 88 
co ER: A ea | 


All skilled Rae T URE ea 


Foremen of mines- .-- 

M inem8..scede80seeves~- aWad 

Runners. gO Spe) ee eee 
Carriers___- 

All skilled workers __ 

Unskilled workers 

All employed _._-._- ‘ 


Spinning mills: 
Female spinners at throstle-machines 
Male Gis... 05. 552... 25. 
Unskilled workers. -___- 

Weaving: 
Female weavers_...............___-- 
Unskilled workers 

All skilled workers._.....___ 

Unskilled workers. ............__- 

All employed 


Hand compositors 

Machine operators 

Machinists 

L ws 

Foremen . 1 aie eile 
Book binders... a intends 
‘gee tear atenenaiate tee ae 
Unskilled workers 
All employed 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


Summary for March, 1931 


MPLOYMENT decreased less than one-tenth of 1 per cent jp 
March, 1931, as compared with February, 1931, and pay-ro]| 
totals increased 0.7 per cent. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments re- 
porting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the total 
pay rolls for one week, for both February and March, together with 
the per cent of change in March, are shown in the following summary; 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 193; 


















































Employment | Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per | (1 week) Per 
Industrial group lish- cent of cent of 
ments | Febru- March, change February, March, | ““4ge 
| ary, 1931 1931 1931 1931 
athe 
1. Manufacturing_-_-___-_----_-- | 14, 434 |2, 916, 697 |2, 937,525 | 1+-0.9 bese 033,914 $71,537,389 ‘+22 
3. Gee eee........-.....-.-- | 1,496 | 343,733 | 323,697) -—5.8 | 8,207,192 | 6,800,776 | -171 
[ERS EP 159 124, 004 110, 669 | —10.8 3, 995, 371 2, 782, 146 —30.4 
ECS Se 1, 337 219,729 | 213,028 —3.0 | 4,211,821 4, 018, 630 —45 
3. Metalliferous mining_-_---- 320 43, 046 41,887 | —2.7 | 1,091,981 | 1, 056, 124 —3.3 
4. Quarrying and nonmetal- | 
J aE 767 27, 778 29,183 | +6.1 607, 009 649,644 +70 
5. Crude petroleum produc- 
Pee OO ee ae 573 28, 554 28,148 | —14)/ 1,007,422) 1,052,257) +45 
6. Public utilities____.....___--- 12,188 | 706,596 | 701,280 | —®.8 | 21,525,576 | 22,089,114 +24 
Telephone and telegraph__.-| 7,970 | 316,437 | 314,092 —0.7 | 9,086,616 | 9, 385, O88 +3.3 
Power, light, and water-___--- 3, 681 243, 474 240, 744 —1l1 7, 734, 363 7, 942, 185 +27 
Electric railroad operation | 
and maintenance, exclu- 
sive of car shops_.......--- 537 | 146,685 | 146,444| —0.2| 4,704,597 | 4,761,841) +12 
SS ae eke eae 10,587 | 360,098 | 361,748 | +0.5 | 9,165,069 | 9,242,010, +05 
Seer res: 2, 094 66, 536 65,950 | —0.9 | 2,110,221 | 2,126,371.) +0.8 
LE TPS Tee 8, 493 293, 562 | 295, 7' +0.8 7, 054, 848 7,115,689 | +09 
a gia 2,119 | 156,520 | 156,575 | +(2) |° 2,608,118 |°2,601,200) -0.3 
9. Canning and preserving--_- 803 30, 988 33,981 | +9.7 545, 651 564,623 +3.5 
Se eee 351 30, 204 30,032 | —0.6 575, 032 574,974 —(’) 
ll. Dyeing and cleaning_______- 158 5, 027 5,061 | +0.7 113, 356 114, 155 +0.7 
aes ae 43, 796 |4, 649, 241 (4,649,112 | —(*) (115, 480,320 (116, 282, 266 +0.7 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION | 
Now Mneieme @._. ----...........- | 4,252 | 459,731 | 464,588 | +1.1 |$10, 919,329 |$11, 121,733 | +1.9 
Middle Atlantic §___..............| 7,312 |1, 413, 761 |1, 399,607 | —1.0 | 37, 513, 964 | 36,761,362} —20 
East North Central *. -._.....-.-- | 9,886 |1, 280, 304 |1, 289, 760 +0.7 | 33, 282,415 | 34, 354, 210 +3. 2 
West North Central ?_........__.- 4,781 | 300,887 | 297,668 | —1.1] 7,390,968 | 7,343,966) —0.6 
Gouth Atlemsse ©... .5.2.....i.....- 4, 641 471, 123 477, 664 +1.4 | 9,230,985 | 9, 426, 257 +21 
East South Central *____.__.___-- | 2,395 | 194,787 | 193,315} —O.8| 3,458,405 | 3,447,900; —0.3 
West South Central !9___________- 3, 317 181, 443 178, 502 —1.6 4, 305, 329 4, 347, 683 +1.0 
Mountain "!______..__-- A: {oe | 1,655 87, 429 85, 244 —2.5 2, 288, 693 2, 271, 022 —0.5 
oe RR SERE 5s Pap eee eee eee | 5,557 | 259,776 | 262,764] +1.2] 7,090,232 | 7, 208, 133 +1.i 
All divisions__________- | 43, 796 |4, 649, 241 |4,649,112 | —(2) |115, 480,320 (116, 282, 266 +0.7 























1 Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries, repeated from Table 2, Pp. 
174, the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 

? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

3’ Cash payments only; see note 3, p. 186. 

4 Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

5 New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

6 Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

’ Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. = 

* Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Viryinia, 
West Virginia. 

* Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 

1 Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

1! Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 

2 California, Oregon, Washington. 
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Employment was practically unchanged in March as compared 
with February. The combined totals of the 15 industrial groups 
show an actual loss of 129 employees over the month’s interval, or 
three-thousandths of 1 per cent. Pay-roll totals increased $801,946, 
or 0.7 per cent. 

Increased employment in March was shown in 6 of the 15 indus- 
trial groups: Manufacturing, 0.9 per cent; quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining, 5.1 per cent; retail trade, 0.8 per ‘cent: hotels, less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent; canning and preserving, 9.7 per cent: dyeing and 
cleaning, 0.7 per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in March in each of the remaining 
9 groups: Anthracite mining, 10.8 per cent; bituminous coal mining, 

3.0 per cent; metalliferous mining, 2.7 per cent: crude petroleum pro- 
rd ae 1.4 per cent; telephone and telegraph, 0.7 per cent; power, 
light, water, 1.1 per ‘cent; electric railroads, 0.2 per cent; wholesale 
trade, 0.9 per cent; laundries, 0.6 per cent. 

Pay -roll totals w ere higher i in March than in February 1 in 10 of the 
15 industrial groups, namely, manufacturing, quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, crude petroleum producing, telephone and _ tele- 
graph, power-light-water, electric railroads, wholesale trade, retail 
trade, canning and preserving, and dyeing and cleaning. 

The New England, East North Central, South Atlantic, and Pacific 
geographic divisions reported increased employment in "March, the 
increases ranging from 0.7 per cent to 1.4 per cent. 


PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MARCH, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH 
FEBRUARY, 1931, AND MARCH, 1930 











Per cent of change 
Per capita | March, 1931, compared 
weekly with— 
Industrial group ene 
in March, 
1931 February, March, 
1931 1930 














1. Manufacturing ea +1. 
2. Coal mining: 
Eh ccncbnndthhibhdtebbcieoisbbtadsandbbthbbatbebe 5. —22. 
Bituminous. - ERE. REE SS a eae Me Ra , —1.6 
3. Metalliferous mining iets 5 Fe eee 6? OR EE 1S eee eset 6. : —0. 
. Quarrying and nonmetallic mining. seaside : opal 22. 26 +1. 
5. Crude petroleum producing-. Pea Mbatdieteb ink > ose waehiareoenne 37. 3¢ +6. 
. Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph___-_-----___---- Nan aie chicas oe ieee ; +4. 
Power, light, and water_______.____- ; bodies 2. +3. ¢ 
ES SES TA SP ET TS SY 32. 5 +1. 
. Trade: 
Wholesale___...______- : sate atdiaatdenncce Reiatinaibeuaienaieeied ' +1. 
a il I a a a ae ae : +0. 
. Hotels (cash payments only) oi AER ei erie. ; —0. < 
F Lane Deopeeving.- ERAT ee SS Se A —5. 
. Laundries__ Jo ER cE Ae SERS DEB. eg ste ak +0. 6 
. Dyeing and cleaning. 


| 
NEN S Swe 





“-— 
en’ os 
~~ 








Total 


~~ 
re 
~~ 











| 


! The additional value of board, room, and tips can not be neal 
? Data not available. 
Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


52839°—31——_12 
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Per capita earnings for March, 1931, given in the preceding ta))|e. 
must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; they ar, 
actual per capita weekly earnings computed by dividing the t,t, 
number of employees reported into the total amount of pay roll in tho 
week reported, and the ‘‘number of employees” includes all persons 
who worked any part of the period reported—that is, part-time workers 
as well as full-time workers. 

Comparisons are made with per capita earnings in February, 1{)3), 
and with March, 1930, where data are available. 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to ql] 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of January 
and February, 1931, instead of for February and March, 1931, conse- 
quently the figures can not be combined with those presented in the 
foregoing table. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 








Employment Amount of pay roll in 




















Per entire month Per 
Industry —- ) ~ i 
Jan. 15, Feb. 15, |change, January, | February, | change 
| 1981 1931 | 1931 | 1931 
| 
vdeatoth Fine | | . 
REE FIRE ae 1,317,817 | 1,300,580} —1.4 | $182, 908, 075 | $168, 126, 650 x] 





The total number of employees included in this summary is about 
6,000,000 whose combined earnings in one week amounted to approxi- 
mately $158,000,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
March, 1931 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, February and March, 1931 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in March, 1931, 
increased 0.9 per cent as compared with February and pay-roll 
totals increased 2.2 per cent. 

These changes are based upon returns from 13,461 identical estab- 
lishments in 54 of the chief manufacturing industries in the United 
States, having in March 2,802,485 employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were $68,103,488. 

Increased employment in manufacturing industries has been shown 
in March as compared with Febru in seven of the nine years 
covered by the bureau’s indexes of employment and pay roll, but only 
twice—in 1923 and 1929—has the percentage increase been as larve 
as in March, 1931; increased pay-roll totals have been shown in eight 
of the nine years, but only once—in 1923—has the percentage incre:se 
been as large as in March, 1931. . 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for March, 1931, Is 
74.8, as compared with 74.1 for February, 1931, 73.1 for Oi 
and 89.8 for March, 1930; the index of pay-roll totals for March, 
1931, is 68.5, as compared with 67.0 for February, 1931, 62.3 for Jxn- 
uary, 1931, and 90.8 for March, 1930. 
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Six of the twelve groups of manufacturing industries showed 
employment gains in March and nine groups showed pay-roll gains. 
The stone-clay-glass group gained 3.9 per cent in employment, the 
leather group gained 3.7 per cent, the textile group gained 3.1 per cent, 
the vehicle group gained 1.3 per cent, and the iron and steel and the 
nonferrous metal groups gained 0.8 per cent each. 

Increased employment in March was shown in 30 of the 54 separate 

manufacturing industries and increased pay-roll totals in 37 industries. 
The outstanding increase in employment, 26.3 per cent, appeared in 
fertilizers, nevertheless this was far below this industry’s normal 
seasonal increase in March. Stoves, brick, and millinery each gained 
over 7 per cent in employment in March; carpets gained over 6 per 
cent; automobiles, women’s clothing, and cement gained over 5 per 
cent each; cotton goods, boots and shoes, and carriages and wagons 
each gained over 4 per cent. The iron and steel industry gained 1.5 
per cent, and foundries and machine shops less than one-tenth of 1 
yer cent. 
) The notable decreases in employment in March in the 54 separate 
industries were in the rubber boots and shoes, agricultural implements, 
and petroleum refining industries, and ranged from 18.1 per cent to 
10.2 per cent; all other decreases were comparatively small. 

Five of the ten manufacturing industries surveyed but not included 
in the bureau’s indexes reported more employees in March than in 
February; these were rayon, aircraft, paint and varnish, miscellaneous 
rubber goods, and beverages; radio, jewelry, beet sugar, cash registers, 
etc., and typewriters reported fewer employees in March than in 
February. 


Employment increased in March in five of the nine geographic 
divisions: The South Atlantic division gained 2.4 per cent; the New 
England, East North Central, and Pacific divisions each gained 1.2 
percent; and the East South Central division gained 0.9 per cent. Of 
the losses in the remaining four divisions that in the Middle Atlantic 
division was less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTIc: AL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1931, BY IN pve 


TRIES 














Number on pay roll 





os ao 
































Estab- | Per 
Industry lish- 
ments February,| March, change | 
1931 1931 
roan er ae ae es 
Food and kindred products. -| 2, 008 | 225, 562 221, 448 (1) 
Slaughtering and meat pack-| 
Ee MAES TO6 e S | 214 87, 991 84,349 | —4.1 
Ceneenery .........._..... 329 36, 149 35, 461 —1.9 
Ice cream __ PRA ES 342 11, 758 11, 989 +2.0 
0 EPS sree ee 400 16, 143 15, 896 —1.5 
Baking. _._-.__- seaeceeeal 707 | 64, 165 64,133 | —(2) 
Sugar refining, cane._____-_- 16 | 9, 356 9,620} +2.8 
Textiles and their products _. | 2,329 528,828 543, 597 (1) 
CeaGeett Q0008 5554. .-. 444 161, 872 169,679 | +4.8 
Hosiery and knit goods----- 350 | 83, 785 84,629} +1.0 
we “RE ge | 262] 58,222 57,490 | —1.3 
Woolen and worsted goods_-_| 183 50, 784 51,926 | +2.2 
Carpets and rugs----------- 30 | 17, 119 18, 166 +6. 1 
Dyeing and finishing tex- | 
RR eeT eR 116 | 37,015 36,988 | —0.1 
Clothing, men’s. -._--------- 342 | 59, 196 60,624 | +2.4 
Shirts and collars_-.......-.-| 103 | 16, 187 16,784 | +3.7 
Clothing, women’s- --_-----| 382 | 30, 710 32,379 | +5.4 
Millinery and lace goods....| 117 13, 938 14,932 | +7.1 
Iron and steel and their | | 
products_______- ‘ " | 1,955 543, 400 548, 219 (1) 
ae eee eee... 190 226, 320 229, 623 +1.5 
Cast-iron pipe. -__........... 45 9, 167 9,445 | +3.0 
Structural-iron work__-__--- 174 . 22,798 | —0.5 
Foundry and machine-shop | 
SS ee See | 1,082 195, 334 195,375 | +() 
I ne cee ai 72 22, 780 23, 807 +0. 1 
Machine tools.............-| 148 23, 307 23,264 | —0.2 
Steam fittings and ste am 
and hot-water heating ap- | 
SEnetHy. se naplatiigiatidn te 108 26, 249 26,299 | +0.2 
inl Repeat ecntiy BRE 136 16, 337 17,608 | +7.8 
Lumber and its products__- 1, 443 165, 062. 164, 378 (?) 
Lumber, sawmills_________- 651 87, 797 87, 299 —0.6 
Lumber, millwork______.--- 341 24, 662 24, 746 +0. 3 
_, —_____itichaeglimie Sail gion 451 52, 543 52,333 | —0.4 
Leather and its giieaits Tt 429 123, 697 128, 191 (*) 
eS eee 11 * 131 23, 481 23,732 | +1.1 | 
Boots and shoes___________- 298 100, 216 104, 459 +4. 2 
Paper and printing _.| 1,567 211, 962 212, 268 (1) 
Paper and pulp___.....____. | 213 52, 845 52,624 | —0.4 
en 313 24, 336 24,382 | +0.2 
Printing, book and job. -_--- 596 57, 627 56, 544 | —1.9 
Printing, newspapers____--_- 445 77, 154 78,718 | +2.0 
Chemicals and allied et 
tt See i 462 100, 010 96, 937 () | 
. * “EpEaneaiaseeater 154 36, 924 36,207 | —1.9 
a ae 208 11, 131 14, 059 | +26.3 
Petroleum refining.......--- 100 51, 955 46,671 ' —10.2 | 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
TS 3 fe 1, 060 98, 009 101, 849 (1) 
SEES ae ere 112 17, 890 18,879 | +5.5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_- 690 26, 495 28, 363 | +7.1 
Pottery RE ee HS 115 17, 432 17,348 | —0.5 
RES RRS RE EG 143 36, 192 37,259 | +2.9 
Metal products, other than 
iron and steel. == 238 43, 643 43, 983 () 
Stamped and enameled 
Re. ES 78 16, 505 16, 501 — (2) 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
REAP SE 160 27, 138 27,482 | +1.3 
Tobacco products __ 219 59, 605 59,208 | (!) 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff_________-- 227 9, 356 9,196 | —1.7 
Cigars and cigarettes____.__- 192 50, 249 50,012 | —0.5 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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Amount of pay roll 
(1 week) 


February, | 


1931 


$5, 718, 815 


2, 295, 302 
639, 878 
394, 922 
414, 991 

1, 695, 021 
278, 701 


9, 793, 651 
2, 326, 629 
1, 414, 476 
1, 121, 539 
1, 079, 694 

393, 182 


952, 064 
1, 182, 353 
221, 596 


800, 202 | 


301, 916 | 





13, 569, 953 
5, 962, 330 

190, 339 | 

580, 209 


4, 770, 170 
480, 093 
566, 346 


642, 178 
378, 288 


2, 969, 360 

1, 443, 699 | 
506, 153 | 

1, 019, 508 


2, 436, 514 
543, 151 
1, 893, 363 


6, 747, 675 
1, 324, 455 

524, 046 
1, 892, 493 | 
3, 006, 681 | 


2, 838, 889 
978, 504 | 
181, 773 

1, 678, 522 


2, 229, 556 
463, 766 
516, 725 
368, 159 


880, 906 
1, 003, 076 
363, 129 
639, 947 
817, 689 


145, 662 
672, 027 





March, 
1931 


$5, 546, 841 


2, 150, 757 
624, 582 
398, 652 
401, 948 

1, 684, 689 
286, 213 


10, 153, 131 
2, 469, 514 
1, 443, 392 
1, 087, 248 
1, 097, O87 

404, 841 


935, 189 
1, 245, 398 
233, 804 
880, 269 
56, 389 


13, 920, 561 | 


6, 225, 378 
205, 625 


574, 046 | 


4, 837, 457 
489, 034 
573, 634 


610, 946 | 


404, 441 


3, O11, 058 
1, 474, 834 

511, 670 
1, 024, 554 


2, 599, 499 
556, 685 


2, 042, 814 | 
6, 848, 545 


1, 311, 594 

539, 780 
1, 901, 507 
3, 095, 664 


2, 698, 542 
974, 422 
214, 099 

1, 510, 021 


2, 333, 246 
489, 777 
558, 065 
379, 598 
905, 806 


1, 028, 288 


365, 082 | 


663, 206 


851, 105 


139, 341 


} 


711, 764 © 


Per 


cent of 
hange 


+ 0 


0.4 
4+-17,8 


—10.0 


+5 6 
+8, () 
4-3 ] 
19 8 





Vek 
ti 


Mis 
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1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
M ‘\NUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1931, BY INDUS- 








—_ 





Number on pay roll 


| 














Amount of pay roll 


















































wee 
| Estab- Per oo | Per 
Industry | lish- a cent of | | cent of 
ments | February,| March, | change | February, | March, change 
1931 1931 | 1931 1931 
| 
Vehicles for land transporta-_ 
tion... 1,255 | 403,849 | 415,208 | (1) $11, 208, 283 [$11,966,021 (1) 
Automobiles AR | 206 | 271,028 | 284,801; +5.1| 7,374,948] 8,196,033) +11.1 
Carriages and wagons_____--| 50 744 776 | +4.3 | 15, 680 16,683 | +6.4 
Car building and repairing, | | 
electric-railroad___--__---- 448 29, 102 28,999 | —0.4 880, 953 894, 899 +1.6 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad._.......--- 551 | 102,975 | 100,632) —2.3| 2,937,202 | 2,858,406| —2.7 
Miscellaneous industries___- 496 274, 199 267, 199 (1) 7, 292, 901 7, 146, 651 (1) 
Agricultural implements---- 84 19, 207 16,840 | —12.3 480, 082 387,278 | —19.3 
Electrical machinery, ap- | 
paratus, and supplies-_---- 211 161, 302 160,040 | —0.8 | 4,394,953 | 4,394,343 | —(%) 
Pianos and organs. _.._.---- 64 5, 328 5,367 | +0..7 122, 340 129, 850 +6.1 
Rubber boots and shoes. --_ 12 14, 056 11,515 | —18.1 234, 135 172,416 | —26.4 
=~ ~~“ Wong tires and inner | 
So Ne 38 38, 436 38, 541 +0.3 1, 054, 942 1, 097, 310 +4.0 
shipbuilding CORE 28 SPL: 87 35, 870 34,896 —2.7 1,006,449 965, 454 —4.1 
Total— industries 
used in computing 
indexnumbersof em- 
— and pay } 
(al 13, 461 | 2,777, 766 | 2, 802, 485 (1) 66, 626, 862 | 68,103,488 = (1) 
Industries added since Feb- | 
ruary, 1929, for which data 
for the index base year 
(1926) are not available_____- 973 138, 931 135,040 (8) 3, 407,052 | 3,433, 901 (3) 
te , 18 21, 225 22,262 | +4.9 429, 616 456, 340 +6. 2 
Radio... _- 44 22, 775 17,897 | —21.4 492, 998 429, 348 —12.9 
Aircraft - 42 8, 475 8, 612 +1.6 265, 624 | 295, 126 +11.1 
Jewelry - 158 13, 829 13, 521 —2.2 287, 299 306, 465 +6. 7 
Paint and varnish 262 15, 798 15,993 | +1.2 437, 433 448, 450; +2.5 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and | 
inner tubes ____- ° 79! 17,081 17,246 +1.0 7,151 | 416,798) +24 
an ani dain 60 2, 540 2, 259 | —11.1 86, 265 | 78,603 | —8.9 
Beverages _ . __--- 250 | 10, 608 10,777 | +1.6 314,856 | 324, 710 | +3.1 
Cash registers, adding ma- | | | 
chines, and enlootatinng 
machines -------. 48 17, 249 17,128 | —0.7 486, 981 | 486,780 | —(?) 
Typewriters and supplies_ 12 9, 351 9,345 —0.1 198, 829 191, 281 —3.8 
Allindustries_______ 14, 434 | 2,916, 697 2, 937, 525 (3) 70, 033, 914 | Us, 537, 380 | (3) 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS * 
New England___________- 1, 561 337,666 | 341,767 | +1.2 | $7,465,207 | $7, 616, 153 +2.0 
Middle Atlantic 3, 602 867, 131 866, 994 —(?) | 22,069, 592 | 22, 361, 646 +1.3 
East North Central... _....___- 3,486 | 929,939] 940,800} +1.2] 23,950,101 | 24,854,527| +3.8 
West North Central __ 1, 386 162, 130 159, 593 —1.6 | 3,921,174 3, 840, 909 —2.0 
South Atlantic. _..........--- 1,712 304, 823 312, 125 +2. 4 5, 586, 142 5,779,617 | +3.5 
East South Central_- 3 692 105, 115 106, 038 +0.9 1, 881, 066 1,900,525 | +1.0 
West South Central._.________- 822 83, 883 83,420 | —0.6| 1,875,355] 1,864,693| -—0.6 
—-- 307 26, 921 26, 422 —1.9 710, 747 718, 565 +1.1 
Pacific__ 866 99, 089 100, 276 +1.2 2, 574, 530 | 2, 600, 754 +1.0 
All divisions. ___. 14,434 2,916,697 | 2,937, 525 (3) 70, 033,914 | 71, 537, 389 (8) 

















! The per cent of change has not been co a 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; 


uted for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 


proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may rep- 
resent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
’ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
* The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establish ments reporting. 
‘ See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 168. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 1931—12 GROUPS OF M ANU. 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF 54 INDUSTRIES INCLUDED IN INDEX 


{Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index nuh. 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the indust: jcc 





























Per cent of change | Per cent of change 
February to February to 
March, 1931 March, 193) 
Group aemeens went Group — 
Number} Amount Number} Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll | roll 
= = = - —E— _ DSS ———EE | 
Food and kindred products--- —1.5 —2.7 || Stone, clay, and glass products-- +3.9 17 
Textiles and their products-_- +3. 1 +4.3 || Metal products, other than iron | 
Iron and steel and their prod- a ts RE Re: +0. 8 2.6 
RO i Wie a Eee +0.8| +26 || Tobacco products.............-- —0.7 | 14 5 
Lumber and its products----_-_- —0. 4 | +1.6 | Vehicles for land transportation - +1.3 | 1 | 
Leather and its products-__-_- +3.7 | +6. 6 Miscellaneous industries____.__- —2.3 | 1.6 
Paper and printing___________- —0.1 | +1.3 ——_——_|- 
Chemicals and allied products_- —2.0 | —3.7 || Total— industries_____ +0. 9 | 19.9 








Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, March, 1931, with March, 1930 


THE level of employment in manufacturing industries in March, 
1931, was 16.7 per cent below the level of March, 1930, and pay-rol! 
totals were 24.6 per cent lower. 

Each of the 54 industries upon which the bureau’s indexes are 
based had fewer employees and smaller pay-roll totals at the end of 
this 12-month interval than at the beginning with the exception of 
the woolen and worsted goods industry which showed a small increase 
in pay rolls. 

The outstanding decreases in employment in individual industries 
were in the following: Agricultural implements (45.6 per cent), 
carriages and wagons, rubber boots and shoes, machine tools (36.2 
per cent), fertilizers, sawmills, petroleum refining, foundry and 
machine-shop products (25.5 per cent), steam-car shops, brick, 
furniture, electrical goods, glass, carpets, structural ironwork, auto- 
mobiles (19.2 per cent), stoves, hardware, and shipbuilding (18.4 per 
cent). The iron and steel industry had fallen off 15.6 per cent as to 
employment; cotton goods, 12.4 per cent; and woolen and worsted 
goods, 3 per cent. 

Among the nine geographic divisions the New England and South 
Atlantic divisions showed the smallest falling off in employment in 
March, 1931, as compared with March, 1930, and the West South 
Central division lost the greatest number of employees. The per- 
centage decreases in the several divisions ranged from 13.5 per cent 
to 23.3 per cent, 
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3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS 
TURING INDUSTRIES, MARCH, 1931, WITH MARCH, 


TABLE 


‘The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
; in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 











| Per cent of change 
. March, 1931, 
compared with 
March, 1930 


Per cent of change 
| March, 1931, 
compared with 

March, 1930 


















































| | 
| 
Industry x Industry | ‘ 
| 
| Num- | Amount | Num- | Amount 
| beron | of pay | beron | of pay 
| pay roll roll | | Pay roll | “e roll 
1] 
| 
Food and kindred products —7,3 —10.6 || Chemicals and allied seal | 
Slaughtering and meat ucts__. —19.6 | —21,1 
packing pean —7.8 —8.9 Chemicals_- —7.1|) —IL9 
Confectionery - <4, 5 —12.3 Fertilizers - —32.6| —36.1 
Ice cream _- —5.3 —2.4 | Petroleum refining -- —27.2 — 26.3 
Flour —12.3 —18.8 
Baking - —6.6 —10.4 || Stone, clay, and oo oure 
Sugar re fining, cane —12.4 —15.8 i icitencncic~< -| —19.5 —26.5 
id incarnate akatc es |} —16.1 —23.9 
Textiles and their paper, | —10,8 —15,1 Brick, tile, and terra cotta- -| —22.4 —33. 7 
Cotton goods - ; —12.4 —15.6 Pottery RAY LEI, 7 BES |} —13.1 —21. 1 
Hosiery and knit goods _ —12.2 —22. 1 ({ ESESSOIESE gees SAa2 ee Tt —21.4 —23.8 
Silk goods - - .| —14.3 —22.3 
W oolen and worsted goods —3.0 +0.1 || Metal products, other than 
Carpets and rugs _-| —21.2 —21.0|; tironands vsaa, one —16,2 —24.3 
Dyeing and euatiiann tex- Stamped and .enameled 
tiles. _- 7 —4.4 —6. 1 Sea ea ee —14.7 —19.6 
Clothing, men’s —10.7 —16.2 Brass, bronze, and copper 
Shirts and collars —16.9 —23. 2 products Sa ee ee —16.9 —26.1 
Clothing, women’s___- By! —7.2 —14.6 
Millinery and lace goods —11.6 —15.5 || Tobacco products_- —7.4 —15, 6 
Chewing and smoking to- 
Iron and steel and their | bacco and snuff_____.____- —1.6 —10.0 
products. _____. | —21,2 —33, 2 Cigars and cigarettes - - - - _- —8. 1 —16.3 
[90th Ge GE ie. nn ss cease —15.6 —27.2 
Cast-iron pipe -- _----| —16.8 —23.3 || Vehicles for land transpor- 
Structural-iron work .____- —19.5 —30.9 a ae ee —21,2 —29.4 
Foundry and machine dene Automobiles__-____.-------- —19.2 —30.3 
produc ts_. st —25. 5 —38. 6 Carriages and wagons-__-_--- —42.0 —44. 6 
Hardware. bee -| —18.7 —30. 2 Car building and repairing, 
Machine tools - - | —36.2 —48.8 electric-railroad_____- —11.0 —14.0 
Steam fittings and steam — Car building and repairing, 
and hot-water heating ind steam-railroad - ___...._-- —23.8 29. 6 
a : --| —14.3 —28. 2 
a | —19.1 —31.5 || Miscellaneous industries___ —22,8 —31,4 
Agricultural implements____| —45.6 —58. 2 
Lumber and its products___.| —27.7 —38, 1 Electrical machinery, ap- 
Lumber, sawmills..........} —31.8 —44.8 paratus, and supplies___..| —21.8 —30. 1 
Lumber, millwork________-- —19.4 — 28.6 Pianos and organs-________- —15.2 —27.9 
Furniture - - . - "ae —22.4 —30. 4 Rubber boots and shoes__.._| —37.7 —60. 3 
Automobile tires and inner 
Leather and its products___- —9, 1 —13.7 ae oe eine —14.9 —21.6 
RA. go cab ame nan —12.0 —15.5 | Sapowmisaeee. .. ............ —18.4 — 26.0 
Boots and shoes............| —84 —13. 2 | — 
Total—s4 industries__.__| —16,7 —24.6 
Paper and printing. _____- —8,3 —11, 3 | 
Paper and pulp-__-___- Re Fa! —14.2 —21.7 
PR igs ac senscne —9. 6 —13.8 
Printing, book and job eens —9.4 —11.9 
Printing, newspapers ______- | —1.2 —3.4 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. | 
| | 
New England_...__- ae ~13.5| 19.7 || West South Central.._......__- —-23.3| —25 
Middle Atlantic____.___._- —16.0 | —24.5 || Mountain. wang. +P —20.9; —25.5 
East North Central_............| —19.0 “ERS B POGiees<.<.<.~<........,.04...54 “RF —27.2 
West North Central__.......___. —17.3 —23. 1 — 
South Atlantic. a---5-55-5.| —127| —108 AD divisions._._______. | -16.7| -%6 
East South Central. —18.8 —24.8 | 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


AcTUAL per capita weekly earnings in March, 1931, for each of the 
64 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Stat is- 
tics, together with per cents of change in March, 1931, as compared 
with February, 1931, and March, 1930, are shown in Table 4. 

Per capita earnings in March, 1931, for the combined 54 chief 
manufacturing industries of the United States, upon which the 
bureau’s indexes of employment and pay rolls are based, were 1.3 per 
cent greater than in February, 1931, and 9.4 per cent less than in 
March, 1930. 

The actual average per capita weekly earnings in March, 1931, for 
the 54 manufacturing industries were $24.30; the average per capita 
earnings for all of the 64 manufacturing industries surveyed were 
$24.35. 

Per capita earnings given in Table 4 must not be confused with 
full-time weekly rates of wages. They are actual per capita weekly 
earnings computed by dividing the total number of employees re- 
ported into the total amount of pay roll in the week reported, and the 
“‘number of employees”’ includes all persons who worked any part of 
the period reported—that is, part-time workers as well as full-time 
workers. 


TABLE 4.—PER CAPITA 


WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
MARCH, 1931, AND COM 


PARISON WITH FEBRUARY, 1931, AND MARCH, 1930 























Per cent of change 
weekly pared with— 
Industry earnings in _ 
March, | 
1931 | February, March, 
1931 1930 
~ 
Food and kindred products: 
Siauemtertes aud meet packing... 64..-60---0-0e--- enn Sa $25. 50 —2.3 —1.1 
Confectionery - - -___-: tee ha ate Sy hs amet a Veet aD NMS 2 Ti oe 17. 61 —0.5 8.2 
ARES | a ale cele tN LE OL ORE FE 33. 25 —1.0 +3, 1 
TEER SES at iil tes ke a 5 OD GE a. OT PER 25. 29 —1.6 —7.4 
ad ES ie angel oh CRE a a ees Lest SEE et aCe, Se 8 26. 27 —0.6 —3.7 
eS ele aceite ti ie ae Telgne AT ae - Bae 29. 75 —0.1 —3.9 
Textiles and their products: 
ot oe uiernt seeks adic oo eeibica asia 14. 55 +1.3 —3.4 
Hosiery and knit goods___________- ORY eee er A> Spee ST SS 17. 06 +1.1 —11.4 
8 oh penne ae a banat Pee rae Copel. SRE fon on 18. 91 —1.8 —9.4 
BS SE ee ee LP ats 21. 13 —0.6 B. 8 
LD) ae ae aeatabsnn gu ekbbin abpeiies 22. 29 —3.0 +0. 2 
I GO os ecto noc ancandeeuaneeskaaunal 25. 28 —1.7 —1.8 
0 "ee a Pe Deg ese ee ee Ss 20. 54 +2.9 2 
Shirts and collars____- Pa nya te Sapo e oe ae 8 RS 13. 93 +1.8 —7.5 
Clothing, women’s________- civagzbcatetds Op te 0h cde Be ene ee 27.19 +4.3 8.3 
Millinery and lace goods_____----- ere ot SSO gee os ge, rae 23. 87 +10. 2 4.3 
Iron and steel and their products: 
I SS ci ee Sa a alinls dap nlesiemianinatbial 27.11 +2.9 - 
Cast-iron pipe. -___-_- et See PEE aEE Se eS 21.77 +4.9 8 
ARE SSS Ee EE, SR a SE 25. 18 —0. 6 —14.4 
Foundry and machine-shop products___-_--...------------------ 24. 76 +1.4 6 
EY AE NRE EN SE RANT Se RP aE 20. 54 +1.7 1.3 
pS SEE ee ee ae Oey eee ee 24. 66 +1.5 —19.6 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus_-___-- 23. 23 —5.0 —16.1 
se ae SOE EOE gee eee 22. 97 —0.8 0 
Lumber and its products: 
ELLE ELAR TALE It OE AG le eee 16. 89 +2.7 —19.3 
CO EES OE Fae eee 20. 68 +0. 8 —11.1 
Ee Fee 2 eS 19. 58 +0.9 —10.4 
Leather and its products: 
NE Sa hs SS i 1 anna eae 23, 46 +1.4 —4.2 
Boots and shoes. ..__..._- LE ELENE I, TREN, WIS, HE GRRE Fa ; 19, 56 | +3. 5 
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Taste 4.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
MARCH, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH FEBRUARY, 1931, AND MARCH, 1930—Contd. 























| Per cent of change 
Per capita March, 1931, com- 
weekly pared with— 
Industry earnings in 
arch, l 
1931 February, | March, 
1931 1930 
Paper and printing: 
EEE Se PCRS SE oe ae $24. 92 —0.6 —9.1 
PIE 6 hee ties, oe Ske cb kt 8 oS apes BS 3: SNS te |S S8 22.14 +2.8 —4,4 
PE NE POI div wnteneccebeniniacecns-ceanscencsonsesee 33. 63 +2.4 —3.1 
Pe Habe hkncccknodvincsséntsocmusnetcieckoses 39. 33 +0.9 —2.2 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Cit inthindbdbipaerdnssss6ag<budseanceuaideséesestinecr 26. 91 +1.5 —5.2 
EERE INE EE SES ERE Se eh ge ae ee | 15, 23 —6.7 —5.3 
Petroleum refining. ......_....-.-.___-- A EE i ee oe 32. 35 +0. 1 .9 
Stone, clay, and glass onemmmeged 
eh tinea ty A RS DR RD SLRS 25. 94 +0. 1 —9.4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. e) © Fe ee ee Pe od 19. 68 +0.9 —14.4 
ER Rnerere te nwrceorenesnenennnoee- ee poco Sees 21. 88 +3.6 —9. 2 
t= a nati os ae pean ap sn gp tacncae giana 24. 31 —0. 1 —2.8 
Metal products, other than iron and steel: 
Stamped and enameled ware--_--.__........______- mae eas ee! 22. 12 +0. 5 —5.6 
Brass, bronze, and copper products__.................-...._.-- 24. 13 +2.3 —li.1 
Tobacco products: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff_--_- a 15,15 —2.7 —8,2 
EE ae ae ee 14 +6. 4 —9.0 
Vehicles for land transportation: 
Se Oe hace po ldili nnccibswwas 28. 78 +5.8 —13.4 
es ee ealrias ieieastinaieliinee 21. 50 +2.0 —4.5 
Car building and repairing, electric-railroad__......___._______- 30. 86 +1.9 —3.3 
Car building and repairing, steam-railroad__.......________- = 28. 40 —0.4 —7.5 
Miscellaneous industries: 
Agricultural implements_-______.........._-- By NOTRE RS TS ee 23. 00 —8.0 —23.4 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. . en See 27. 46 +0.8 —10.4 
a... See Be Byles Pc ESSE 24.19 +5.4 —15.0 
Ee BE a wnacnvntwcwescceccncccesscsocceoseenens! 14. 97 —10,1 —36.3 
Automobile tires and inner tubes.__.............---.._____- oat 28.47 +3. 7 —7.8 
Shipbuilding - ---.-...-.-- .| 27. 67 —1.4 —9.4 
Industries added since February, 1929, for which data for the index- | 
base year (1926) are not av ailable: 
es SRS Tie. 8 ere ene re eree Be 20. 50 +1.3 —4.6 
Se ae cntuuebamnemada : 23. 99 +10.8 —7.0 
EASES A oS CSOD. TRE yt EE ee a ee ee Se 34. 27 +9.3 +6.0 
a ET. EE SB, EM ae Eile PRA cole E 22. 67 +9. 1 —11.9 
Paint and varnish..-...----- bide 28. 04 +1.3 —2.4 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner ‘tubes____| 24.17 +1.4 —9.0 
RS STS 5 pininaeldlidies 34. 80 +2. 5 (1) 
Beverages. - --..---_- ee sabilaaidibwc! 30. 13 +1.5 (1) 
Cash registers, adding ‘machines, and cale ulating machines. -__- 28. 42 +0.7 (1) 
Typewriters and supplies_.___.___--_- d EES Es 20. 47 —3.7 (1) 





! Data not available. 


Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


TABLE 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to March, 1931, together with the average indexes 
for each of the years 1923 to 1930, inclusive. 
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TaBLE 5.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS I 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO MARCH, 1931 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 


N MANU. 


















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month : Soiled Gane eae nied oa | 

1923 nw ee 1926 | 1927) 1928 | 1929 | 1990) 1981 ] 1928 | 1924 | 1925) 1926 | 1927 | 1928 1920 19 

2 OS pe od 7g 
Jan_....|106, 6|103. 8) 97. 9}100. 4] 97.3} 91. 6) 95. 2| 90. 2) 73.1] 95.8] 98.6) 93.9 98.0] 94.9] 89.6 94.587. 92 
Feb___-|108. 4/105. 1) 99. 7|101. 5| 99. 0 93.0] 97. 4| 90.3) 74. 1| 99. 4103.8) 99.3102. 2'100. 6| 93. 91101.8.40.- +>, 
Mar- -|110. 8/104. 9100. 4/102. 0| 99. 5] 93. 7| 98. 6| 89.8) 74. 81104. 7|103. 3,100. 8 103. 4|102. 0] 95. 2'103.9.90. 5s 
Apr___|110. 8/102. 8/100. 2:101.0| 98. 6| 93.3) 99. 1| 89. 1|__.__ 105. 7/101. 1) 98. 3 101, 5/100. 8| 93. 8/104. 6.89. 
May-__|110. 8| 98. 8| 98 9) 99.8| 97. 6| 93.0] 99. 2| 87. 7|.----|109. 4| 96.5] 98.5| 99.8] 99.8] 94. 1104. 8.87. 
June-..)110. 9| 95.6 98.0} 99. 3; 97.0} 93. 1] 98.8] 85. 5|_----|109. 3) 90.8 95. 7, 99. 7| 97.4] 94. 2102. 854 
July. --|109. 2| 92. 3) 97. 2| 97. 7| 95.0] 92. 2 98 2} 81. 6)_----|104. 3| 84.3, 93. 5| 95. 21 93.0) 91. 2| 98.275. 
Aug_---|108 5) 92. 5| 97.8| 98. 7| 95. 1| 93. 6| 98.6| 79. 9|_.---|103. 7] 87.2, 95.4, 98.7] 95.0) 94 21102 173. 
Sept. .-|108. 6 94. 3| 98. 9100. 3| 95. 8| 95.0) 99.3) 79.7|--.--|104. 4| 89.8, 94.4) 99.3] 94. 1] 95. 4/102. 674.2. 
Oct..--|108. 1] 95. 6/100. 4/100. 7} 95. 3| 95. 9| 98 3| 78. 6|-...-|106. 8) 92. 4 100. 4 102. 9| 95. 2| 99.0102. 3.72.7. 
Nov. --|107. 4] 95. 5}100. 7| 99. 5} 93. 5} 95. 4) 94.8) 76. 5|-----|105. 4) 91. 4/100. 4| 99. 6) 91. 6) 96. 1] 95. 168.3. 
Dec----|105. 4| 97. 3|100. 8] 98. 9) 92 6] 95.5] 91.9) 75. 1|.~-7- 103. 2| 95.7 101. 6| 99. 8| 93. 2} 97.7] 92.067.1__ 

Av__.|108, 8) 98,2) 99, 2/100, 0 96.4 93,8] 97. 5) 83.7! 74.0104, 3) 94.6 97.7100, 0) 96.5) 94.5 100. 480.5 65.9 
| | | } | 




















1 Average for 3 months. 


Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufactur- 
ing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in each 
of the 12 groups of industries, and also general indexes for the com- 
bined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 for March, 1930, 
and January, February, and March, 1931. 

In computing the general indexes and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the relative 
importance of the industries. 

Following Table 6 are two charts which represent the 54 separate 
industries combined and show the course of pay-roll totals as well as 
the course of employment for each month of the years 1926 to 1930, 
and for January, February, and March, 1931, inclusive. 

TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, MARCH, 1930, AND JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 193! 
: [Monthly average, 1926= 100] 


















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1930 1931 1930 | 1931 
Janu- | Febru- Janu- | Febru- _—_ 
March ary ary March | March ary ary Ma 
General index_______. 89.8; 31| 1| 48! 928! 623| 67.0; 685 
Food and kindred prod- 
REE TES ess te See 94.8 89.9 89, 2 87.9 97,2 90.9 89,3 86,9 
Slaughtering and meat 

“ ye 97.8 96. 6 94.0/ 90.2 99.0} 101.7 96. 3 90. 2 
Confectionery......-.---. 86. 2 83. 1 83.9 82.3 88. 0 81.1 79. 1 “ied 
|, SES 80. 5 74.3 74.7 76. 2 78.8 73.9 76. 2 (6.9 
0 eS eee 100. 0 90. 4 89. 0 87.7 104. 9 87.7 87.9 80. 2 
| EES eb ahaaaie 97.0 90. 5 90. 6 00. 6 99. 2 89. 6 89. 5 88. J 
Sugar refining, cane-_----- 93.8 81.4 79.9 82. 2 100. 4 79.3 82.3 4.5 

Textiles and their prod- - 
ESR PSE ae renee 90,8 75.5 78.6 81,0 88,8 64,8 72.3 75.4 
Cotton goods__........--- 87.7 73. 2 73.3 76. 8 82.7 65. 3 65. 8 69.8 
Hosiery and knit goods__. 91.2 75.0 79.3 80. 1 94. 2 64. 4 72. 0 73.4 
OS eee 97.1 81.6 84.3 83. 2 98. 1 70.8 78. 6 76.2 

Woolen and _ worsted , 
Ee 78.8 68. 8 74.8 76. 4 72.9 61.9 71.9 73.0 
Carpet and rugs-__.------ 96. 6 67.0 71.7 76.1 81.8 50. 2 62.8 64.6 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 2 
aia eictiaictiin epee eas 99.8 92.9 95. 5 95. 4 100. 6 85. 9 96. 2 94.9 
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taste 6.—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, MARCH, 1930, AND JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1931—Contd. 
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| Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1930 1931 1930 1931 
: Janu- | Febru- ’ Janu- | Febru- 
March ary ary March | March ary ary March 
Textiles and their prod- 

ucts -Continued. 

Clothing, men’s___._--- 86.8 71.2 75. 6 77.5 79.0 53.9 62.9 66. 2 

Shirts and collars_____-- 89.3 67.2 71.5 74. 2 81.3 52.9 59.1 62.4 

Clothing, Wwomen’s_-- -- 106. 3 7.8 93. 6 98. 6 109. 9 72. 1 85. 3 93. 8 

Millinery and lace goods. 99.9 76. 8 82.4 88. 3 101.9 63. 3 73. 0 86. 1 
jron and steel and their 

pro@GGl..4...5..-.....-- 92,1 71,6 72,0 72.6 92.8 56.8 60, 4 62, 0 
Iron and Steel__------- 90.3 74.8 75. 1 76. 2 93. 1 58.8 64.9 67.8 
Cast-iron pipe___--- . 70. 3 53.8 56.8 58. 5 71.2 46.8 50. 6 54.6 
Structural-iron work_.__- 93.7 78.9 75.8 75.4 92. 5 67.4 64. 6 63.9 
Foundry and machine- 

shop products.-_--..--- 97.0 71.9 72.3 72. 3 97. ! 56.9 59. 1 59.9 
i” Ss 85. 2 69. 7 69. 2 69.3 79. : 53. 5 54. 1 55. 2 
Machine tools__-_----- 114.3 74.4 73.0 72.9 113.9 56. 6 57.6 58. 3 
Steam fittings and steam 

and hot-water heating 

SaaS 70.1 60.9 60. 0 60. 1 66. 0 49.8 49.9 47.4 
Le oe ee a 80. 0 52.7 60. 0 64.7 73.4 38. 5 47.1 50. 3 

Lumber and its products. 74,8 54,1 54.3 54,1 73.4 43.1 44,7 45,4 
Lumber, Sawmniills__--_--- 73.7 50.9 50. 6 50. 3 74.7 40. 0 40.3 41.2 
Lumber, millwork - - ----- 68. 2 53. 6 54.8 55. 0 66. 7 44.9 47.1 47.6 
Pustiiedatieds....2-- 81.7 62.7 63. 7 63. 4 75.3 48.4 52. 2 52. 4 
Leather and its products, Z 90. 5 76,7 79.4 82,3 82, 2 58.6 66, 5 70.9 
LCR sanineee . ‘ 89.1 77.6 77.6 78. 4 87.3 69.9 72.0 73.8 
Boots and shoes. _..------ 90.9 76. 5 79.9 83.3 80.8 55. 4 64.9 70. 1 
Paper and printing. -_-_____- 100. 8 93. 6 92.5 92.4 106. 5 93.9 93.3 94.5 
Paper and pulp.._--_---- 95. 6 82. 5 82. 4 82.0 98. 5 74.9 | 77.9 77.1 
P iper a i 90. 6 82. 8 81.7 81.9 96. 3 79. 8 80. 6 83. 0 
P rinting, book and job. 102. 6 96. 8 94.8 93. 0 107. 2 97.3 94. 0 94.4 
Printing, newspapers-.---_- 109. 2 107. 1 105, 8 107.9 114.3 108. 1 107. 2 110. 4 
Chemicals and allied prod - 

Co Re cs ee | 162. 2 84. 5 83.9 82. 2 102.1 81.7 83. 7 80. 6 
Chemicals................| 95.6 90. 8 90. 5 88. 8 99. 0 84.3) 87.5 87. 2 
Festi pe ooo me 139. 0 73. 5 74.2 93. 7 122. 5 66. 6 66. 5 78.3 
Petroleum refining ------- 98. 2 81.0 79. 7 71.5 101.5 81.8 83. 1 74.8 

Stone, » a and glass 

WODNTT cc cvacce cree ewes 75.9 57.5 58.8 61.1 72.2 45.9 50.7 53. 1 
Ce ~~ SN a ee 71.5 56. 1 56. 9 60. 0 69. 9 44.4 50.3 53. 2 
are Ig3g and terra cotta- 61.5 43.9 44.5 47.7 55. 5 32. 0 34. 0 36. 8 

POR a mindintitben chien omiien 1.0 78. 5 79. 5 79. 1 85. 4 60. 1 65. 4 67. 4 
Gs 91.9 67.3 70. 1 72. 2 90. 7 59. 3 67.3 69. 1 

Metal products, other. 

than iron and steel___. 85.1 69. 7 70.7 71.3 84. 5 58. 6 62.4 64. 0 
Stamped and enameled 

Wa ditenstmenexnce 85. 2 68. 6 72.7 72.7 83.7 54.8 67.0 67.3 
Brass, bronze, and copper 

products ah adernpaiies caine 85. 1 70, 2 69. 8 70.7 84.8 60. 1 60. 6 62. 7 

Tobaceo products__ 91.8 77.7 85. 6 85. 0 85. 8 68. 2 69.3 72.4 
Chewing and smoking 

tobacco and snuff - - “| 93. 7 93. 7 93. 8 92. 2 93. 7 7.2 88. 1 84.3 

Cigars and cigarettes... _- 91.5 75. 6 84. 6 84. 1 84.8 65. 9 67.0 71.0 
Vehicles for land trans- 

ne SEES SR 86. 0 66. 7 66. 9 67.8 89.9 49.4 61. 0 63. 5 
Automobiles. .........-.-- 93. 1 69. 9 71.5 75. 2 94. 6 38. 9 59. 4 65.9 
Carriages and wagons... -- 65. 3 34. 5 36. 4 37.9 73. 8 35. 2 38. 4 40.9 
Car building and repair- 

ing, electric-railroad---- 89. 2 79. 7 79. 7 79.4 92. 4 77.1 78.3 79. 5 
Car building and repair- 

ing, steam-railroad - .._- 79. 5 63. 1 62. 1 60. 6 85. 1 58. 2 61.5 59.9 

Miscellaneous industries_. 102.9 82. 2 81.3 79.4 105.5 73.1 73. 6 72.4 
Agricultural implements.| 122. 0 77.6 75.8 66.4 | 128.6 66.8 | 66.6 | 53.7 
i leetrical machinery, ap- 

paratus, and supplies. 111.3 87.9 87.7 87.0| 115.2 78.8 86.5 | 80. 5 
Pianos and organs-.-- -- 50.0 43. 3 42. 1 42.4 45.1 33. 1 30. 6 32. 5 
Rubber boots and shoes_- 89. 5 69.7 €8. 1 55.8 87.8 54. 7 47.4 34.9 
Automobile tires and 

inner tubes.....-...-- 80. 3 68. 9 cs. 1 68. 3 80. 7 59. 0 60.9 63.3 
Shipbuilding ..........- _ 119. 6 103. 7 100. 3 97.6 124.8 98. 3 96. 2 92. 3 





| 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in March, 1931 


TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDU: 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN MARCH, 1931 






































Industry 

















Establ 


| 


i} 
i} 
ishments || 
reporting 


Per cent of 


establishments 


in which em- 


ployees worked 


Reports as to working time of employees in March were received 
from 11,916 establishments in 62 manufacturing industries. Twp 
per cent of the establishments were idle, while employees in 6() pe; 
cent were working full time and employees in 39 per cent were working 


Employees in the establishments in operation in March were work. 
ing an average of 91 per cent of full time or 1 per cent more than the 
average reported for February. 

Employees in the 39 per cent of the establishments working part 
time in March were averaging 76 per cent of full-time operation. 


RIES 


Average per cent 


of full tir 


reported by 





Part 
time 


All oper- Esta 


ating 
estab- O} erat 
lishments 









Food and kindred products___________- 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
oS ES Ses ee 
A GES a REE, - 













Sugar refining, cane__..........-..--.- 
Textiles and their products_____________- 
Sap a ee Se Se 

Hosiery and knit goods-- __- 
 f Re 
Woolen and worsted goods. -__....._-_- 
Carpets and rugs-_---------- : 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__....____- 
Clothing, men’s____.--- 

Shirts and collars -_- 
Cee GN Bs Soe 

Millinery and lace goods_________--_- iad 


fron and steel and their products_____-. 
i AE ERED ES ETE 
EE EEE LT ES A Seti 
Structural-iron work_-.............----- 
Foundry and machine-shop products... 
St RIES Cer ORS os; aes Ae 
PC EE BS ee 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 
ES OO) ae eee 
Stoves 


























































Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 











Leather and its products 
TEES ER SE ag ean We 
Boots and shoes__-_-- aE SEY ae aS Pears 


RE SS CEE Se 


Printing, book and job_.........._._.-- 
Printing, newspapers... ----_- 


Chemicals and allied products_________- 
nl accbaintiebodedsmens oxieal! 
SESE Sa, See 
I Re bic sete ccnksnews 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 




























Paper and printing_______._.._._______-. 
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81 19 
74 25 
60 39 
85 15 


65 33 
85 15 
68 31 
54 46 
63 37 
68 30 
70 27 
84 16 


14 76 
37 63 
32 68 
21 79 
19 80 





23 
92 | 8 
78 | 22 
69 | 30 
77 | 23 
96 4 











96 
v7 
91 
YS 
95 
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TABLE 7%—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN MARCH, 1931—Continued 








—— 
= 


Per cent of 
Establishments |} establishments sae mt 
reporting in which em- be ot .. 
ployees worked epee y 





Industry 


All oper- Estab- 
ating | lishments 
estab- operating 

lishments | part time 





Stone, clay, and glass products._______ | 91 
Cement- : 95 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____.________- | a9 

‘ 89 | 

ey Saget # ne PES el ! 96 





Metal products, other than iron and 
steel. 5) 2 4 Fs) 87 
Stamped ‘and enameled ware. | 90 
Brass, bronze, and copper products- aa ‘ | gs 








Tobacco products | s 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and_| 

94 

Cigars and Ee reer ¢ : 86 


Vehicles for land Gamepertation. 91 
A aie = paid shed Sciam 37 
Carriages and wagons...._-.____..____- 7 

Car building and repairing, electric- 
railroad - --- -- ¢ : 98 

Car vane os and | repairing, steam-rail- 
road_. - Mths aedmapemmlas f 87 





Miscellaneous industries 87 
Agricultural implements. .-...._..---.-- { 3 || 8] 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 

SU a inne to statencnoesebe 42 | ! ’ 88 
Pieses ae ee. 55. f 81 
Rubber boots and shoes_.-----.-------- 85 
Automobile tires and inner tubes______- 3 | 3 | 84 
ll RE | 96 | 


Industries added in 1929 and 1930 | 93 
f eae 96 
94 | 











\ireraft 

85 

P: int and varnish 

Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, 
tires, and inner tubes__............__- : 91 

OR et i hd one hichden oom 95 

Cash registers, adding machines, and 
computing machines f 96 


All industries i 91 


























! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


2. Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in March, 193] 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN’ 





























































































































[CA 
NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1p), - 
INDUSTRIES AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

| oJ av i 
Number on pay roll |» mee yy roll 
Estab- —_ = cer 
Geographic division lish- a ipideeieeeeneme of 
ments | February, | March, | change February, | March, inge 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
ANTHRACITE MINING 
Middle Atlantic__-.--._--- = 159 | 124, 004 | 110, 669 | —10,8 | 8, 995, 371 | $2, 782, 146 —30,4 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINING 

Middle Atlantic._.....-_- 398 63, 421 63,661 | +0.4 | $1, 240, 644 | $1, 177, 776) 5.1 

East North Central___------ 176 34, 139 32, 536), —4.7 737, 631 757, 507 +27 

West North Central-_---_-_--- 56 5, 873 5, 466 —6.9 114, 039 109, 449 | —4 () 

South Atlantic____.....---- 335 54,004 |. 52,891} —21]| 1,007, 437 942, 334 —£ 5 

East South Central__-_---.--- 222 43, 507 41, 635 | —4,3 671, 753 627, 716 —,6 

West South Central-------- 27 2, 183 1,639 | —24.9 34, 845 29, 932 —14.1 

|e eee? 113 15, 043 13, 658 | —9. 2 362, 111 331, 125 | —§, 6 

ER RT 10 1, 559 1,542) 1.1 43, 361 42,791) =13 

-—_ —_- — - —_— <a 
All divisions__. ._..-- 1, 337 219, 729 213,028 | -—3.0)| 4,211,821 | 4, 018, 630 E —45 
METALLIFEROUS MINING 

Middle Atlantic_________- 7 1, 156 | 1,005} —5&3 $23,964 | $23,375 ~25 

East North Central_-__-_--- 47 10, 699 10, 677 —0.2 216, 415 216, 713 +), | 

West North Central------- 46 6, 396 6, 224 —2.7 170, 704 169, 175 —(.9 

East South Central_-_------- 14 2, 990 2, 748 —8.1 55, 582 50, 097 —.9 

West South Central -------- 59 2, 624 | 2,229; —15.1 59, 443 43, 247 -7.2 

eee 115 17, 051 | 16, 795 —1.5 500, 248 489, ORY —22 

j, | a eee See 32 2, 130 2, 119 —0.5 65, 625 64, 428 —1.5 

All divisions__-_------ 320 43, 046 41, 887 —2.7 | 1,091, 981 1, 056, 124 | —3,3 
QUARRYING AND NONMETALLIC MINING 
= = = 

New England________- | 107 3, 750 3,802} +1.4| $101,470] $105,816 14.3 

Middle Atlantic__---- 121 4, 899 5, 195 +6. 0 114, 055 127,231 | +11.6 

East North Central____- 225 6, 502 7, 473 +14.9 162, 052 182,219 | +124 

West North Central_. 7 1, 869 1, 843 —1.4 40, 527 39,909 | -1.3 

South Atlantic____---- 94 4, 816 4, 750 —1.4 78, 431 75, 578 —3.6 

East South Central_____- 61 2, 897 2, 970 +2.5 36, 930 40, 977 +11.0 

West South Central - ------ 44 2, 052 2, 098 2.2 46, 196 47, 184 +2.1 

Mountain ..........-.- ewan 5 62 64 +3. 2 2, 356 2, 220 —5.8 

ES 34 931 988 +6. 1 24, 992 238, 420 +13.7 

All divisions..______. | 967 27, 778 29,183 | +5.1| 607,009; 649, 644 7.0 
CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCING 

Middle Atlantic-----...--.--- 43 754 77 —1.4 $20, 340 $21, 859 +7.5 

East North Central____----- 5 37 34 —8.1 911 812 

West North Central-------- 22 108 105 —2.8 2, 248 2, 332 

South Atiantic............- 14 326 324 —0. 6 7, 971 8, 462 

East South Central___------ 5 241 222 —7.9 5, 478 5, 254 

West South Central-_-_------ 392 19, 440 19, 195 —1.3 661, 719 706, 834 

| ~ ae 19 265 273| +3.0 9, 532 9, 504 

Se ee 73 7, 353 7, 217 —1.8 299, 223 297, 110 

All divisions__......- 573 28, 554 28, 143 —1,4 | 1,007,422 | 1, 052, 257 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
NUFACTURING ESTABLISMENTS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1931, BY 
DUSTRIES AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISLONS—Continued 
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" ‘1 week 
Ber Estab- | Per cent | ) Per cent 
Geographie division lish- ee SP nme oe of 
. | aly | vhs 
ments February, March, | change February, March, | change 
1931 1931 | } 1931 | 1931 | 
e 2 } 12 o> \ i 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
New England.....-.------- 721 27, 528 27, 349 —0.7 | $851,873 $855, 748 +0. 5 
Middle Atlantie.........--- 1, 234 101, 966 101, 132 —0.8 | 3,285,421 | 3,381,206) 42.9 
Fast North Central. 1, 435 72, 016 71, 600 —0.6 | 1,966,246 | 2,047,624) +41 
West North Central 1, 312 29, 057 28, 732 —1.1| 723,079) 746,349| 43.2 
gouth Atlantic. _- , 60 20, 477 20, 389 —0.4 554, 432 570,117| +28 
‘act S Cc ‘ 6: 10, 29% , —1.8 5, 525 30, 895 | 
ioe Oo ces O04 i? os 17 383 a 9 sor 380 rr 500 132 
Mountain 482 7, 31 7, 196 —0.5 174, 451 182, 486 +4. 6 
Pacific WieD 912 30, 326 30, 207 —0.4 | 908,329 960, 773 +5.8 
All divisioms.._.__.._| 7,970 316,437 | 314, 092 —0.7 | 9,086,616 | 9, 385, 088 | 43.3 
POWER, LIGHT, AND WATER 
New England -...--.--- 273 | 20, 945 21, 693 +3.6| $669,813 $715, 219 +6.8 
Middle Atlantic. ___-- 322 61, 626 61, 079 —0.9 | 2,009,491 2, 086, 880 +3.9 
Fast North Central____- ; 660 54, 336 53, 711 —1.2| 1,858,986 1, 869, 815 +0.6 
West North Central mF 419 27, 442 27, 385 —0.2 831, 208 833, 450 +0.3 
South Atlantic _ _ , 275 24, 227 24, 024 —0.8 732, 221 763, 280 +4.2 
East South Central__- 175 6, 994 6, 663 —4.7 172, 744 177, 222 +2.6 
West South Central _ - 586 18, 134 17, 127 —5.6 499, 007 506, 106 +1.4 
Mountain. __.-- 125 5, 946 5, 775 —2.9 181, 655 185, 312 +2.0 
Sedilt.....n<sdette- 846 23, 824 23, 287 —2.3 779, B8 804, 901 +3.3 
All divisions______. | 3, 681 243, 474 240, 744 —1,1 | 7, 734, 363 | 7, 942, 185 +2.7 
| | 
| ELECTRIC BAILROADS! 
a - 
New England__.......__._-| 49 13, 630 13, 495 —1.0| $496,272) $486, 356 —2.0 
Middle Atlantic. ._.._.- | 160 37, 525 37, 177 —0.9 | 1,212,668 | 1, 228, 633 +1.3 
Fast North Central. Si oe 43, 716 44, 127 +0.9 | 1,430,804 | 1, 463, 058 +2.3 
West North Central. _. 69 13, 546 13, 307 —1.8 426, 044 426, 840 +0, 2 
South Atiantip. nl 48 11, 222 11, 308 +0.8 317, 437 321, 912 +1.4 
fast South Central___.- il 3, 547 3, 462 —2.4 94, 037 96, 307 +2.4 
West South Central __.- 37 5, 386 5, 322 —1.2 147, 591 149, 539 +1.3 
Meanie. Fit tern. inen 15 1, 988 1, 991 +0. 2 56, 489 57, 5 +1.9 
Pacific __. CARN 38 16, 125 | 16,255| +0.8 523, 255 531, 608 +1.6 
All divisions... _____ 537 146, 685 146,444 —0,2 | 4,704,597 4, 761, S41 +1,2 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
| . : 
New England............-- | 291 8, 252 8,267| +02] $247,746 | $250, 139 +1.0 
Middle Atlantic._......_._- 313 9, 558 9,477| 0.8 319, 081 321, 255 +0.7 
East North Central__...___- 292 12, 101 11,923} —1.5 381, 551 380, 971 —0.2 
West North Central... ....- 265 13, 314 13, 157 —1.2 399, 108 403, 172 +1.0 
South Atlantic. _......_._.- 192 3, 754 3,722| 09 114, 290 114, 482 +0. 2 
East South Central_..._.... 65 1, 666 1,666 | (2) 48, 161 48, 797 +1.3 
West South Central... ____- 252 5, 738 5,687 | —0.9 175, 818 181, 499 +3.2 
poantain .awwn=--- diliiieed 7 1, 767 1, 734 —1.9 63, 540 62, 042 —2.4 
RS: RR 346 10, 386 10,317 | —0.7 360, 926 364, 014 +0.9 
All divisions......____| 2, 004 | 66, 536 65, 950 —0,9 2,110,221 | 2, 126,371 +0, 8 
RETAIL TRADE 
° . 
New England. ............- 1, 052 36, 227 36,338 +0.3/ $882,453 $885,021 +0.3 
Middle Atlantic.........__- 404 77, 180 77,794 | +0.8| 2,018,708 | 2,032, 417 +0. 7 
Wen North Contral......... 2, 744 74, 208 74,489 | +04] 1,804,143 1,819, 233 i33 
West No entral__.____- 695 19, 541 20, 257 +3.7 423, 280 435, 380 2. 
South Atlantic... ....____. 1, 053 20, 586 20,892) +1.5 451, 760 458, 584 +1.5 
ast South Central_........| 370 7, 837 8,271 | +55 152, 779 157, 329 +3.0 
West South Central... _____| 192 12, 675 12,545 | —LO 258, 895 259, 669 +0.3 
fountain........__. 202 4, 946 4,987| +08 109, 727 112, 247 +23 
ONED. 1, 781 40, 367 40, 225 —0.4 953, 103 955, 759 +0.3 
All divisions... 8, 493 293, 562 295, 798 +0,8 | 7,054,848 | 7, 115, 639 +0.9 
! Operation and maintenance exclusive of car shops. ? No change. 
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Geographic division 





New England. .......------ 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic___- 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific... -- 


All divisions. 


New England. ............- 


Middle Atlantic____.__.__-- 
East North Central_______-- 
West North Central_- 
South Atlantic. 
East South Central_- 

West South Central 
"ae 
enacetes 


New England ohne 
Middle Atlantic______- , 
East North Central___-__- 
West North Central_- 
South Atlantic Palas 
East South Central__.____- 
West South Central 
ll 


I Eine ocetlintd acute 


New England._-_......__.-- 
Middle Atlantic__________- 


East North Central_________| 


West North Central_______. 
South Atlantic_........__-. 


East South Central__._____. 


West South Central. _____- 
SS ane wa necen aoe 
EE oe 9 ge 



































Amount of pay roll 

















Number on pay roll (1 week) 
Estab- Per cent 
lish- | of a . 
| ments February, | March, | change February, March, 
1931 | 1931 1931 | 1931 
HOTELS : 
101 | 8, 156 | 8, 116 —0.5 $134, 266 $133, 469 
389 47, 999 | 47,712 —~0.6 856, 143 857, 514 
402 31, 501 31, 166 —1.1 | 554, 110 542, 210 
293 15, 266 15, 242 —0. 2 | 221, 527 218, 687 
211 16, 803 17,319 | +3.1| 244,622 254, 191 
100 | 6, 312 | 6, 312 (2) | 78, 319 77, 375 
154 | 9, 498 | 9, 583 +0.9 | 124, 691 125, 100 
113 | 3, 501 3, 633 +1.2/ 60, 964 62, 31) 
356 | 17, 394 17, 492 +0. 6 333, 476 329, 343 
2,119 156, 520 156,575 +(*) 2,608,118 2, 601, 200 
CANNING AND PRESERVING 
55 1, 341 1,526 | +13.8 $24, 916 $27, 546 
81 6, 927 7, 209 +41 147, 872 155, 722 
221 5, 882 5, 956 +1.3 114, 055 115, 508 
44 1, 028 1, 050 2.1 18, 890 20, 131 
89 5, 556 5, 457 —1.8 60, 171 59, 959 
33 1, 974 1, 848 —6.4 15, 592 15, 997 
33 1, 189 1, 167 —1.9 6, 343 6, 109 
48 804 926 | +15.2 22798 | 24. 77 
199 6, 287 | 8,842 | +40.6 135, 014 138, 884 
—— $$} a 
5 803 | 30, 988 | 33, 981 | +9, 7 | 545, 651 564, 623 
| | 
LAUNDRIES 
35 1, 952 1.944; -—0.4 $38, 259 $38, 606 
64 &, 896 &, OAS +0. 7 183, 590 187,014 
60 4, O84 4,007 | -—1.9 79, 954 78, 501 
55 4, 421 4,386 | -—0.8 78, 504 77, 893 
36 3, O88 3.903); —21 65, 521 65, 363 
19 1, 105 | 1, 082 —2.1 14, 674 14, 310 
13 877 883 | +0.7 13, 264 12, 961 
16 1, 565 1536; -—1.9 27, 943 27, 437 
53 3, 316 3,336 | +06 |___ 78244 72, 880 
351 30, 204 | 30,032,  —0.6 | 575, 032 574, 974 
| | 
DYEING AND CLEANING 
[ | ; -. | 
7 284 | 291 +2.5 $7, 054 | $7, (60 
15 | 689 | 685| —06 17, 015 16, 688 
3 | 1, 149 | 1,171 +1.9 25, 456 2h, 12 
43 | 806 921 +2.8 20, 546 20, 200 
22 | 541 | 560 +3.5 10, 550 | 11, 378 
8 | 309 294 —4.9 5, 785 | 5, 099 
12 221 224 +14 4,902| 4,920 
7 249 254 +2.0 6, 132 | 6, 239 
11 689 661 —4.1 15, 916 | 16, 459 
| 
158 | 5,027 5, 061 +0. 7 113,356 | = 114, 155 
| 








2 No change. 


3 The amount of pay roll given represents cash payments only; the additional value of board, roo™, : 


tips can not be computed. 


‘ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. . . 
5 Not including 357 establishments belonging to this seasonal industry which were closed in both Mar! 


and February; 30 of the 803 establishments reported were reopened in March after having been closed '0 


February. 
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rapne 22 -COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN NONMANU- 
; FACTURING INDUSTRIES, MARCH, 1931, WITH MARCH, 1930 











| Per cent of change Per cent of change 
| March, 1931, com- March, 1931, com- 
pared with pared with 
March, 1930 March, 1930 
Industry 2 Bs Industry 
Number Amount Number Amount 
on pay of pay || on pay of pay 
rol] roll roll | roll 
\nthracite mining —1.7 | —10.7 |; Electric railroads _ - —8.5 —7.7 
Bituminous coal mining —9.9 | —24.5 || Wholesale trade —10.5 —10.6 
\Metalliferous mining | —30.1 —41.9 || Retail trade__- —6.5 x4 
Quarrving and nonmetallic | Hotels- 5. -5. 4 10.5 
" mining —15.7 —27.2 || Canning and preserving +6. 6 1.0 
Crude petroleum producing — | -19.1 —19.8 . Laundries (1 (1) 
relephone and telegraph | —10.9 —7.5 | Dyeing and cleaning () 1) 
Power, light, and water —3.0 +). 3 





| Data not available. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 


TaBLe 3 shows the index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals 
for anthracite, bituminous coal, and metalliferous mining, quarrying, 
crude petroleum producing, telephone and telegraph, power, light, 
and water, electric railroads, wholesale and retail trade, hotels, and 
canning and preserving, by months, from January, 1930, to March, 
1931, with the monthly average for 1929 as 100. 


rome NT 
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Employment in Building Construction 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics here presents reports as to employ- 
ment and pay rolls from establishments engaged in building 
construction in Washington, Providence, St. Louis, and their suburbs. 
In addition, figures collected by the Maryland Commission of Labor 
and Statistics, Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, 
and the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin also are presented. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1¢31 














Num- Employees Per Pay roll (1 week) | 











of Per 
Locality <—_- me l id ve we my ost a 
ish- ebruary, arch, ' ‘ebruary, arch, . 

ments | 1931 1931 ' | Change “1931 1931. | Change 
—— a oH § oa 
Washington, D. C_---- - 437 6, 151 7, 184 | +16.8 $201, 012 231,686 |} +15.3 
Providence, R. I_.__- 225 1, 935 2,150 | +111 51, 219 61,079 | +19.3 
St. Louis, Mo-.- 468 3, 521 4,113 | +16.8 119, 730 147,107 | +22.9 
Baltimore, Md eS ee 69 1,170 1,279} +9.3 28, 182 32, 871 +16. 6 
Massachusetts__ - - ‘ 504 7, 729 7, 370 —4.6 270, 740 261,602 | —3.3 
Wisconsin o< 7 " " 74 2, 148 2, 208 +2.8 56, 527 58, 444 43 4 
Total. ......----------- 1,777 22, 654 24, 304 +7.3 727, 410 793, 089 490 

















The employees included in these reports are such a small part of the 
total number of employees engaged in building construction in the 
United States that building construction figures are not yet included 
in the summary tables. 





Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to 

February, 1931, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index 
numbers published in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed 
from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using 
the monthly average for 1926 as 100. 





TaBLe 1.—-INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS ISTEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO FEBRUARY, 1931 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 





























t | | ' | 
Month | 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 | 1929 1930 1931 
ae se 
fg RRA. nar ie 98. 3 96. 9 95. 6 95. 8 95. 5 89. 3 88. 2 86. 3 | 73.7 
February- 4 98. 6 97.0 95.4 96. 0 95. 3 89. 0 88.9 85. 4 72.7 
a rr ae 100. 5 97.4 95. 2 96. 7 95. 8 89.9 90. 1 85. 5 i. 
An ee 102. 0 98. 9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 91.7 92.2; 87.0 a 
May... Apes 2hLi ci. | 105.0 99. 2 97.8 | 100.2 9.4 94.5 94.9) 8&6 : 
} RSs 107. 1 98. 0 98.6] 101.6) 100.9 95. 9 96.1) 86.5 _ 
|) SE Sr ee | 108.2 98. 1 99.4} 102.9} 101.0 95. 6 96.6 | 84.7 ‘a 
J ile ee 109. 4 99. 0 99.7] 102.7 99. 5 95.7 97.4) 83.7 <a 
September_.......... , | 107.8 99.7 99.9} 102.8 99. 1 95.3 96.8) 82.2 = 
October... tic. s a... | 107.3} 100.8] 100.7}| 103.4 98. 9 95. 3 96.9 | 80.4 ; 
November_........- | 105.2 99. 0 99. 1 101. 2 95. 7 92.9 cs. ¢@; 77.0 a 
December... ........ | 9.4] 96.0) 97.1) 982) 919) 897) 888) 74.9 _ 
Average 104, 1 98.3 97.9 | 100.0 97.5 92.9 93.3) 83.5] ‘73.2 
| 











! Average for 2 months. 
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Table 2 shows the total number 


each of February, 1930, 


pay-roll totals for the entire months. 
In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported 


‘“‘executives, officials, and staff assistants 


2.—EMPLOYMENT 
1930, 


TABLE 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 
tions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective gyo),,. 


Occupation 


Professional, clerical, and general 
Clerks 
Stenographers and typists 
} 
Maintenance of way and structures - 
Laborers, extra gang and work ! 
train_-_- 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- 
tion 


Maintenance la aaeeany and stores - 
Carmen z 
Machinists___- 

Skilled trades helpers _ . 

Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) 

Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and stores) 





Transportation, other than train, | 

engine and yard 
Station agents- 

Telegraphers, telephoners, and | 


towermen 
‘Truckers (stations, 
and platforms) 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and | 
gatemen - 


warehouses, 


Transportation (yard masters, switch | 
tenders, and hostlers) — 

| 

Transportation, train and engine 
Road conductors -_- -- se 
Road brakemen and flagmen. wag 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers -| 
Road engineers and motormen. - - 
Road fireman and helpers- 


All employees - 


Number of employees at 
middle of month 


February, 


1930 


264, 199 
147, 815 
24, 477 


322, 327 


38, 037 | 


162, 558 
435, 177 
92, 438 
53, 163 
96, 117 
36, 679 
49, 226 
186, 853 
28, 965 
22, 609 
30, 243 


20, 053 


21, 293 


297, 537 


33, 323 


64, 790 | 


50, 871 
39, 852 
40, 486 


1, 527, 386 


1931 


235, 591 





bs 
oS 
$ 3 
Cr 
i~ 
= 


138, 058 
373, 867 
77, 931 
48, 415 
$2, O82 


30, 945 


164, 623 
28, 135 


20, 557 


23, 060 


18, 799 





29, 133 
56, 491 
43, 605 
34, 535 
35, 605 


40, 213 | 


19, 156 


| 
257, 505 | 


January, February, 


1931 
|} 233, 862 
127,7 


260, YOO 


22, O64 | 


135, 486 


370, 633 
77, 372 
48, 023 
81, 220 


30, 536 
39, 806 
164, 804 
28, O15 
20, 425 
24, 261 
| 18, 648 
251, 733 
28, 526 
55, O11 
42, 800 


33, 839 
34, 684 


} 


19, 110 | 
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AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, 
AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 


1931 


Total earnings 


February, 
1930 


7, 700, 303 
1Y, 701, 840 


3, 145, 132 | 


2, 519, 395 
10, 656, 122 
56, 025, 960 
13, 483, 393 

%, 214, 740 
10, 547, 124 

3, 295, 276 

3, 683, 902 


22, 265, 831 
4, 374, 636 


3, 253, 552 | 


2, 654, 190 


1, 542, 177 


4, 017, 214 
55, 946, 994 
7, 456, 840 
10, 495, 491 
8, 209, 789 
9, 978, 591 
7, 314, 003 


179, 417 | 


1931, 


” are omitted. 


January, 
1931 





|$34, 973, 691 
| 18, O58, 607 
2, 914, O72 
| 

25, 103, 747 
| 
| 1,617, 582 
9, 293, S81 


48, 101, 279 
11, 098, 393 
7, 355, 065 
8, 867, 


and 


FEBR 


905 | 


2, 933, 231 | 


3, 024, 305 


20, 990, 452 | 1 


4, 524, 263 


3, 252, 937 


1, 489, 237 


3, 670, 711 


2, 094, 385 


50, 068, 195 | 


| 6, 822, 757 
9, 287, 
7, 204, 577 


oti 
9, 117, 246 


511 | 


6, 614, 068 | 


4, 317, 817 be 300, 580 205, 135, 19 182, 908, 075 


As data for only the more important 


b 5] 3, tot 


It}, YSU) 


ys] 
“ i 


of employees on the 15th day 
and January and February, the 


as 


LRY 


thos 


HSU 


eo) 


41, 44 


SOL, SST 


“, O25, 
o> 
19, 519 
+, 1S 
PY 
> i} 
$04 
tHe 
44. USD 
6, i41 
Ss, 341 
6, 00 
S, 139, 
5 Ol 
iiss, 126, 


Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


L447 


Wl, ou 


650 


HE following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports received from the various 


State labor offices: 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 
Monthly period 
Per cent of change, | Per cent of change, 
ey to March, | January to Febru- 
19% ary, 1951 
State, and industry group __| State, and industry group Sa as a 
Employ- re | Employ- ae 
ment Pay roll | tr Pay roll 
| % a oe be em pt 
Arkansas | _Iilinois—Continued 
| | 
Auto dealers, garages —0.1 —3.9 || Miscellaneous____-_____- +2. 6 | —13.3 
Auto bodies, "wood parts_- +6. 1 +22. 8 | —$$<_j—__—____ 
Bakeries and = my 8 bg All manufacturing. 2 g _ +3. 3 
Beverages. —13.7 —1.4 | ———— ———————— 
Brick and. tile- +6. 7 +10.2 || Trade, wholesale and re- 
Candy and confections —1.4 ert .| Se DP —5.6 —4.9 
Cooperage, heading, ve- ei ee ey —2.1 —.3 
aE ue —11.8 —12.7 || Public utilities _ ---._-- —.6 —1.1 
Cotton compresses, gins, || Coal mining_-__- +.5 —3. 1 
and products__-. —7.5 | —8.1 || Building and contracting | —11.3 —14.7 
(‘oal mines-.- - - —46.5 —55. 4 | eee Se 
Furniture manufacture _- +5. 7 +.3 All nonmanufactur- | 
Flour, grain, feed, fertilizer —6.7 —3.7 eee —2 7 aa 0 
(lass factories - +55. 0 +57. 6 |! me 
Handles, hubs, spokes_ A 5 o 7 |] All industries___-__- J ee 1 
Hotels “ +11. 0 +20. 5 | 
Laundries- id +.8 —20.9 ny * “ation, | 
Lumber mills... ; —.4 —1.6 February to March 
Machinery, foundries, : ’ 
parts, smelters. —3.7 —10.9 
Newspapers and printers —1.0 —2.1 || 
Packing houses +2. 3 —i.7 lowa 
Sand, gravel, stone. 20]  —56.0 |) Food and kindred prod- | 
Textile mills, garments_ —.9 +.8 Testis” -------- -- 7 ; ha Nett. 
Public utilities - +1.3 6.6 3 nee , 
Wholesale and retail +. —.7 Iron and steel works-- —4.1 an eee 
M tecellancows j —5 | —', || Lumber products__ | +5. 4 | 
lore " Wi Lothar pretats — | +4.0 | > 
: ieee 3 || Paper products printing, 
» “a 3. | 
All industries. + | 3. 4 | and publishing. i 2.0 ; 
| Patent medicines, chemi- | 
: |} cals, and compounds. +6.9 
January Log February, Stone and clay products +13.9 
1931 || Tobacco and cigars. - - —2.3 
ASE || Railway-car shops_ —16.9 
California || Various industries _-----__- +1.4 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- + Ail industries_.----_- —1.9 | 
Wek. sauna —1.1 15.9 oe — 
Metals, machinery, and Maryland 
conveyances _ —1.5 +5.0 
Wood manufactures. +2.) +4.8 || Food products._.......__.. —1.6 —3. 1 
leather and rubber goods - +4.3 +5. 2 || Textiles. +4. 1 +6. 3 
— producing and aa iron end steel and their 
refining. ‘ —1. 1.4 || products___-__- +1. 2 —5.0 
-— ee chem- | + : a now ¢ its products. . +2.3 +7.3 
ical products_____ —1. —.9 Aather and its products +3. 4 +8. 6 
Printing and paper goods —4,1 —1.8 || Rubber tires__ —l.4 —.4 
Textiles _ . +.1 +6.9 || Paper and printing - +.3 +5.2 
Clothing, ‘millinery, and Chemicals and allied prod- 
laundering__ +2. 7 POSE ken -bestiewasorsecnn +.8 +6. 2 
= beverages, and to- | " | clay, and_ glass 
AaCCO__ 5.9 +10.0 a eee —6. 2 —3.3 
Motion pictures - - +1.4 +7.0 || Metal products other than 
Miscellaneous... ....___-. —7.6 —5.7 iron and steel_________._- —1.3 2.0 
; : -——_—______—_——-—- || Tobacco products__ eee ee +2. 6 —10. 1 
All industries___.._ - +.5 | -+4.8 || Transportation equip- 
SSS jhe aL gyi —6.6 +2.2 
Illinois | Car building and repairing —1.4 —1.0 
ine al en ; | Miscellaneous. - ........... +5. 5 +12.0 
Stone, Clay, and glass prod- —-——_ —--- - 
Foren ae —0. 6 +7.9 All manufacturing_- +1.0 +.5 
a ac my, an —— — = 
conveyances...___ +.5 +3.6 || Retail establishments. ___ +3.2 1,3 
eS Ba +2.9 +14.7 Wietente oaavuenements - —.2 —.6 
urs and leather goods. +1.6 +9. 5 || Public utilities_.......____- —.6 +4. 5 
C a oils, paints, ane Cu poe “RRS, +1.2 +6.9 
c +1.2 9. ES: SS —.2 —6.9 
Printing : and paper goods —3.8 —4, 4 || Quarries___......_- é +19. 1 +27.8 
Textiles____ +8. 2 +12.7 || Building construction ____- +8. 0 +13. 2 
Clothing and ‘millinery +4. 6 +24.1 || Laundries. __...__- —3.2 33 
Foods, beverages, and to- Cleaning and dyeing es- 
baeORiclivi. iad... —1.9 —3.9 tablishments.........._- —1.6 +8. 0 
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Continued PE! 
Monthly period—Continued 
Employment—index Per cent of ch; ange, 
numbers (1925-1927 January to Febr: 
, = 100) - ary, 1931 
State, and industry group ___ | State, and industry group |____ 4 
January, | February, Employ- Pay Sta’ 
1931 | 1931 ment y roll 
Massachusetts | New Jersey—Continued | > 
Paper and printing-.-.-.-. —4,2 aw Nf 
Boot and shoe cut stock y r4, 
end Secines.............-: 76.3 87.7 || ° —— and allied aie : Pap 
Boots and shoes. .......--- 65.9 | 72.1 Stone a eng and ailass +.7 Pril 
Bread and other bakery roduets vs 8 ace | 
a ee 100. 6 | 100. 9 etal predineta ether than 1, 
Clothing, men’s_._.....-_- 56. 0 60.8 a ~ 1° er 4.5 | . 
Clothing, women’s... --_-_- 91.3 97.9 Vehicles dey op ace os ond Tho 
Confectionery . . ......-- 95. 4 92.7 oe eameper 1.3] — i 
Cotton goods--_.._.--.-- : 50. 4 50.7 a tle sepa + ril24 ex 
Dyeing and finishing tex- Miscellaneous. - .------ ee | be a 
NRE SS re 89. 6 92.7 All industries. —.7 | 1. 
Electrical machinery, ap- = 
paratus, and supplies_-_- 71.0 69. 8 February to Mar 
ee ee machine- | i931 
shop products. _.._...... 88. 6 85.7 ra 
ES 72.9 75.2 New York Clo 
Hosiery and knit goods___- 59. 5 66. 0 || Stone, clay, and glass___.. +4.8 8 
Leather, tanned, curried, Miscellaneous stone 
and finished --.......-.-- 90. 1 92.8 and minerals- - ------ —10 14 
Paper and wood pulp... --| 82.1 82. 5 Lime, cement, and 
Printing and publishing- -- 100.8 | 99. 6 A a es +116 1.99 8 
Rubber footwear - ---.-.-- 78. 4 72.4 Brick, tile, and pot- 
Rubber goods, tires, and A ER eee ee +13. 6 1-13 5 
oh. SS are | 61.5 61.7 CE et —1.3 +1,3 
Silk goods. Ty Re Beas, 74.7 | 80.5 || Metals and machinery...-~ —.4 44 Fo 
oo machinery and | Silver and jewelry ._--- +3. 4 8 9 
‘at GEA Be i OE Ses 63.9 | 65. 5 Brass, copper, and 
Wo ates and worsted goods_ 56. 5 | 65.5 aluminum _-.....-.-- —1.6 2.0 
——— Iron and steel_.....---- —.6 1, () 
All industries__-___..- 69. 4 | 71.2 Structural and archi- 
i] tectural iron_..---_-- 7.8 14 
Sheet metal and hard- 
Per cent of change, ware... ..- —.2 r1.8 
January to Feb- — tools, and +4 
cutlery ilies ° l, r, 
onary eee Cooking, heating, and | wi 
ventilating appara- 
‘mp ie tus - ot 5. 2 | $4 
—_~ 7 . Pay roll Machinery, including | 
% a electrical apparatus. (4) (¢ 
Michigan i. carriages, + Fo 
> 3 4 , 
Paper and printing... __- +0.9 | +2.4 eens L J 
Chemicals and allied prod- Railroad equipment} = e 
WRB « «= -cecnn naan a= - “ss +.3 Boat and ship build- - 
Stone, clay, and glass hs a P 464 ate 
se ee eT ee LD - “4.7 5° “gees al | — 
Metal products, not iron ae = ond op | ad L 7 le 
ow 7 le eee aes +.7 ed ee oe ~_— ne 
Iron and steel products. -__| +.6 +10. 8 Saw and planing — 42.7 +51 
Lumber and its products -__| +.6 +11.8 Furnituse end eabinet- | , 7 M 
Leather and its products _ - +.5 2.3 work 25 _99 ; 
Food and kindred prod-| = 41 || Pianos and other mu: | 7 
Textiles and their products +8. 0 +34. 4 sical instruments. a + 
bd on Miscellaneous wood ___, 1.3 2. 
‘Tobacco roducts _Wewreanoceas +54. i +37. 2 Furs leather and rubber 
Vehicles for land transpor- oods , 43.2 re 0) 
gee see +1.3 pe pact RRR 437 136 
Miscellaneous. - ----------- ichedl A tua Furs and fur goods - _ - z 6 —2.9 
, _ ST aes 3.2 5,4 
All industries______- +1.3 +53. 8 | Other leather and can- 2 
~~ 1-14 ; . 
New Jersey aC Des eons ae 
Food and kindred prod- DOI, .nnccccncdasuh +2. 1 
ee tee +3.1 +1.6 Pearl, horn, bone, ete-- +3. 0 t 
— and their prod- Chemicals, oils, paints, 
SE ORE ee +18 +9. 3 a ee Ce —-.9 1.4 Sl 
ay and steel and their “ewes and chemicals. - —2.8 
“a ao —1.9 —4.3 Paints and colors-.----- +14 2.9 
Lumber and its products_- +.6 +2.8 Oil products. .......-.- -.7 3,0 
Leather and its products. - +4.4 +9.9 Miscellaneous chem- 
Tobacco products_......._- +3.4 —10.9 Se CR aa —.! +. 8 T 




















1 Change of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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2 No change. 
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Per cent of change, | Per cent of proven 
<a to March, || | February to March, 
State, and industry group “2 State, and industry group — 
>mploy- “a , r. 
Employ: | Pay roll | Employ: | Pay roll 
New York—Continued Oklahoma—C ontinued 
Paper -...--0--------- —0. 6 —2.4 || Woodworking: 
Pring ing and paper goods +1.7 +5. 4 STEEL, cacvanwdcwens —6.8 ~10.0 
-aper boxes and tubes. +.6 +6. 4 Millwork, ete_.......-- —2.6 -—4.6 
Ma iscellaneous paper 
goods...------- —Li —2.0 | All industries___-___- —6, 2 uh % 
Printing and _ book- 
i a big = l | 
axtiles ‘ 2. 6 .2 ‘ 

a silk and silk goods... +3. 7 +6. 2 ies itee) cou 
Wool manufactures. ___| —.2 —9. 1 || ployment 
Cotton goods - +8. 6 +10.0 | 
Knit goods (excluding ‘ A ! = 

a RO 1.8 9 | : 
oma. +4. 4 +10. 4 February, March, 

Clothing and millinery - - +6. 6 +11. 4 | 1931 | 1931 
Men’s clothing - - - -- +4.9 7.6 Ba 
Men’s furnishings - - - +3, 2 +2. 4 | 
Women’s clothing - -- +9, 2 +13. 4 | Pennsylvania 
Women’s underwear. -_. +4.4 +6. 0 | 
Women’s headwear... +24. 0 +45.4 || Metal products_......-..-- 77.0 75.4 

Miscellaneous sewing. —.9 +2.7 || Transportation equipment 55. 2 3 53. 2 
Laundering and clean- Textile products_.......--- 91.3 90. 2 
ing... semene +2.0 +2.3 || Foods and tobacco._..-..-_- 105. 6 105. 1 

Food and tobaeco-. +.4 +1.4 || Stone, clay, and glass anne 
Flour, feed, and cereal | —.5 +5. 3 _ ae eee 57.6 59.3 
Canning and = serv- | Lumber products__ 56. 7 57.4 

IN. « vekesas~ +1.4 +4.8 || Chemi products... - 88. 0 91.1 
Other groceries - - —23 —3.1 || Leather and rubber prod- 
Meat and dairy prod- | “aati aig 94.0 94. 5 
Tr pe a gc —2.0 -2.0 || Paper and printing------ 94. 4 94,8 
Bakery products. ...__-| (‘) —.3 || - 
Conitaaiias..-s=.--} +6. 1 +4. 9 |} All manufacturing. 80. 5 79.8 
Beverages. ...---- —1.8 +3. 7 |] 
Tobacco.....-- 2.8 +16. 2 : 
Water, light, and power. | -.8 +4. 4 | Pay roll 
All industries... ..- -| +1.6 +3. 4 | br ee 
Oklahoma | Metal products. | 63. 6 62.7 

Cottonseed-oil mills - - . - _-- —38.7 —4i.0 || Transportation equipment | 43. 4 341.5 

Food production: Textile products.....-.--- 82.3 82. 3 

i ee ~—2.5 —1.2 || Foods and tobacco-_..----_- 95. 1 96. 2 
Confections.........-__| —1.9 —2. 2 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Creameries and dairies. —1.6 —4.7 mre oe Sdaeeonan 41.9 45.8 
Flour mills. .=.....-- —2.7 —1.1 || Lumber products_-__------ 40.3 §2.7 
Ice and ice cream __-.__| —2.0 +1.9 || Chernical products. - - - 89.3 89. 3 
Meat and poultry. - __-| —.9 —3.1 || Leather and rubber prod- 

Lead and zine: ee Se 87.7 92.8 
Mines and mills-. -. --- —30.8 —34.3 || Paper and printing- ---- 99. 6 99. 6 
SeGetecs..o>- —11.0 —12.1 | ————— —- 

Metals and machinery: All manufacturing. __| 68. 4 68. 4 
Auto repairs, etc... ---- +3. 3 +25. 7 | 
Machine shops and ‘ 

SORREINS....-.---..- —.§ +9. 1 lj Per cent of change, 
Tank construction and | February to March, 
CURE i can cesss-- +7.3 —2.9 | 1931 

Oil industry: I 

ae and gasoline 
manufacture__.....-- —1.8 —2.6 > : 
Relageee.u2s...... —8.9 —11.0 —- Pay roll 

Printing: Job NR —2.5 —5. 1 

Public utilities: LNT ESSE he SP 
Steam-railway shops. -- —1.3 —1.0 
Street railways. .....-- —1.6 —.2 Texas 
Water, light, and pow- 

@... ce .6ccncee —3.8 +17.1 ||} Auto and body works. ---- — . | er 

Stone, clay, and glass: RESET a ee ee ee 
Brick and tile.........- +50. 9 +54. 1 || Confectioneries.-__.......-- eb 
Cement and plaster___. —1.3 —12.6 || Pure food products- -----.-- eS ee re 
Crushed stone_...-..-- —15.8 —17.8 || Ice cream factories_-_----.-- <') |) (ees 

Glass manufacture____- —15.2 —21.9 || Flour mills. ..........-.--- Wie innate iiavnd 

Textiles and eleaning: | Ice factories.......-..----- PER A een scnitons 
Textile manufacture _- +1.4 +8.7 || Meat packing and slaugh- 

Laundries, ete......._- —2.1 mh FE. ee caiocabipeciascseus SE eneiesedin as 
1 Change of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 3 Preliminary figures. 
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| Per cent of change, Per cent of ye 
February to March, January to bru. 
1931 ary, 1931 
State, andindustry group| | State, and industry group WJ 
| Employ- | — Employ- | ,, 
ment Pay roll ment | ! 
shemeeilighasigitlasi = 
Texas—Continued Wisconsin—Continued | 
, 
Cotton-oil mills____.__---- —21. 4 | , Manual—Continued 
Cotton compresses. —11.6 ___._....... | Manufacturing: Sto 
Men’s clothing manufac- Stone and allied indus- as 
ture. +23, 1 =. | +6. 6 | 16 Mi 
Women’s clothing manv- | | BESO : HI 79 _C 
ee ee ee ae +-21.8 . ase: +2.9 ) Wi 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_- it | ae ES +1.2 . 
Foundries and machine | ONS 3 eee +1.4 in Ch 
REE eee —.1 Ss atielaktsiieins ' —1.6 Pri 
Structural-iron works-.----- +7.8 SS +10. 2 4 re 
Railroad car shops..------ —2.4 Foods. _.- +.1 9 Cle 
Electric-railway car shops_- —.1 — and “publish- Fo 
Petroleum refining-_-___----- —1.3 +1.5 D 
a —13.9 : Chemicals ‘(including 
Lumber mills___--.-.------ —1.4 soap, glue, and ex- 
Furniture manufacture - --- —1.2 a +2. 1 an 
Paper-box manufacture _--- —4.4)____ ; —-- r 
Cotton-textile mills__-__---- +2. 2 | All manufacturing -_- +2.0 = 
Cement plants____--------- —.6 | ‘ . ae = | - 
Commercial printing. - .--- +1.4 |... || ~ wits 146 ms wa 
Newspaper publishing __--- -0|-- Highway_........... 17.0 “ 
Quarrying. ---- ioe eae +8. > Railroad_.____. : —4%.7 14 
Le ge econ ete a ta": | Marine dredging, sew- 
Wholesale stores.---- seed +.6 ag |» or digging... .- a “=? ms 
Hotels Citi es Be +1.5 | ~~~ |) Communication: 
Miscellaz "== er > amanda Loa - I Steam railways. . —.9 
iscellaneous. - . -....-....| ee ~4 Electric railways it -.3 ‘ 
‘ 7 a : Express, telephone, re 
All industries __....-- —.6 ee a and telegraph... 29 x 
—__——. || Light and power. - ._-...-. —.5 De 
| Wholesale trade. _..__. _- —3, 2 | 2 = 
| January to February, || Hotels and restaurants. ___| +2.4 cf 
1931 Laundering and dyeing. __| +2.0 Lo ¢ Ch 
. _ Nonmanual Co 
Wisconsin : : a 
Manufacturing, mines, | Ds 
Manual and quarries----- need +1.0 | ( ; 
| Construction. _.........- +.5 Ek 
CO Se ae —7.1 +14.0 || Communication - bs Si) 2 7 
Mining: Wholesale trade... _.___- —.9 re 
Lead and zine. _.__..-- +2.0) —10.1 || Retail trade—sales force | < 
PR aidiine 3 —4.5 | —4.8 only —1).0 | 12 Fu 
Stone crushing and quarry- | Miscellaneous professional Ho 
NE ais ck ee nll aes —3.7 | ei ee +1. 6 | ae Le 
| Ri 
— —— ———= ee — a 
Pa 
Yearly y period Pri 
ain Ru 
| \| | Ru 
| Per cent of change, || Per cent of change, t 
February, 1930, to February, 1930, to Sill 
February, 1931 February, 1931 Te 
State, and industry group | State, and industry group | wh 
Employ- <r | Employ- | Toe 
| ment Pay roll | ment | Pay! 
California _ California—Continued | | 
: — || Clothing, millinery, and | 
a. clay, and glass prod- 28. 4 78.4 laundering ___...----_-- —11.4 
Metals, machinery, and F ate beverages, and to- | is , 
conveyances._.-.-..-__. —23. 0 —27.5 Mn leet — ~16.0 ¥ 3 
Wood manufactures. ____- —15.9 —25.9 ss cagpermmnaans hid) eaeenen P 
Leather and rubber goods. —18.7 —20. 5 All industries. ____.- | —20. 4 _—-B.3 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete_ —34. 1 —35. 2 P Se 
: : < in ublic utilities... ......... —9. 3 1.1 
es etal ec einamamaae SR ~ 12 3 || Wholesale and retail. es 
NE (ASS SPT RT ie ; 3. | hile 

















4 Includes motion pictures. 
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Per cent of change, 
February, 1930, to 
February, 1931 


Employment—index 
numbers (1925-1927 
= 100) 


State, and industry group 





February, February, Employ- 

















1930 1931 ment Pay roll 
Illinois Michigan 
Stone. clay, and glass prod- Paper and printing - 4 —10.9 | —15.1 
te ; Le 77.4 69.6 || Chemicals and allied | 
Metals, machinery, and | products____- . —5.5 —18.8 
conveyances - 10K. 3 77.0 || Stone, clay, and _ glass | 
W ood products ae 67.0 52.2 || products —33. 1 —45.7 
s and leather goods 95. 1 81.2 | Metal products, not iron | 
( ‘hemicalh oils, paints, etc_! 96. 6 86. 1 | and steel —22.3 | —32.5 
Printing and paper goods 103. 1 95.7 |! Iron and steel products —34. 5 | —36. 4 
Textiles 90. 6 84.7 | Lumber and its products -- 30. 3 | —41.6 
Clothing and mulhnery 87.9 76.3 | Leather and its products —8.7 | —I1k.4 
Foods, beverages, ant to- | Food and kindred products —10. 5 | —16.7 
hacee....saceee 90. 0 | 76.8 Textiles and their prod- | 
ne ucts __- —14.4 —6.4 
All manufacturing 93. 0 | 76.5 | Tobaeco products +8. 2 | +1.2 
=e === Vehicles for land ‘-seppegadl 
Trade, wholesale and re- tation - i — 23.3 | —35.9 
tail. 76.4 65.0 | Miscellaneous. _____- —35. 2 | —31.1 
Public utilities 103. 2 95. 3 mo a 
Corl mining--- 77.0 88. 7 All industries. — 23.7 | —34. 2 
Building and contracting 50. 6 | 27.9 
All industries_- 96. 2 79. 5 March, 1930, to 
ret ey March, 1931 
New York | 
Massachusetts 
Stone, clay, and glass —13.5 —19.4 
Boot and shoe cut stock 108. 1 87.7 Miscellaneous _ stone | 
and findings. 8.5 72. 1 and minerals ___ —16.1 —23.8 
Boots and shoes Lime, cement, and | 
Bread and other bakery | 106. 3 100. 9 plaster __.--- —10.5 —14.1 
products 71.0 60.8 Brick, tile, and pot- | 
Clothing, men’s -___- : 9x, 9 97.9 tery —15.5 24.1 
Clothing, women’s 88. | 92.7 Glass —11.0 —13.3 
Confectionery 70. 4 50.7. Metals and machinery. —21.7 —30. | 
Cotton goods __ Silver and jewelry- —20.1 — 28.5 
Dyeing and finishing tex- | 94.7 92. 7 Brass, copper, and alu- | 
tiles minum __ —15.9 — 22.8 
Electrical machinery, ap- | RS. 2 69,8 Iron and steel ___. —22. 8 —31.6 
paratus, and supplies Structural and archi- | 
Foundry and machine- | 106. 1 85. 7 tectural iron —18.4 —30. 6 
shop products - 93.3 75. 2 Sheet metal and hard- | 
Furniture _ _- 84.3 66. 0 ware____- —15.4 —22.5 
Hosiery and knit goods_- Firearms, tools, “and 
Leather, tanned, curried, 106. 3 92.8 cutlery _- —18. 2 —30. 3 
and finished 93.9 82.5 Cooking, heating, and | 
Paper and wood pulp 105. 7 99. 6 ventilating appara- | 
Printing and publishing 91.5 72. 4 tus _ ' —22.8 —v5.8 
Rubber footwear.. Machinery, ‘including | 
Rubber goods, tires, and | 85.7 61.7 electrical apparatus — 20.7 —28.8 
tubes 96. 3 80. 5 Automobiles, carriages, | 
Silk goods . and airplanes. —35. 3 —42.9 
Textile machinery and | 90. 5 65. 5 Railroad equipment | 
parts..___- 69.8 605. 5 and repair __-- —22, 2 —29. 6 
Woolen and worsted goods. —— —— Boat and ship build- 
86. 1 71.2 ing... —31.6 — 39.6 
All industries__ Instruments and appli- | 
= = = jl ee © .o Sea —15.9 25. 0 
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Per cent of change, Per cent of chang, 
March, 1930, to March, 1930. ; 
March, 1931 March, 1931 
State, and industry group|__ ss —CSCSCs State, and industry group ri 
Employ- — Employ- | 
ment Pay roll fates 
| 
New York—Continued | Oklahoma—Continued 
Wood manufactures - _- —16.3 —25.5 || Food production—Contd. 
Saw and planing mills. —15.6 —20. 7 || Ice and ice cream. —21.2 14.8 
Furniture and cabinet- i| Meat and poultry. —¥. 0 18,9 
~~ | Sea —22.4 —30.8 | Lead and zine: 
Pianos and other mu- | | Mines and mills_- —55. 6 63.6 
sical instruments __. —7.0 —26. 7 | I oe ae —12.2 17.4 
Miscellaneous wood _ —13. 1 —14.7 || Metals and machinery: 
Furs, leather, and rubber i Auto repairs, etc____- —25. 5 ~35, 0) 
= ay lineage : —7.8 —15.1 || Machine shops and 
Se —22.4 —26. 6 || foundries _ - —32.8 ~4") 4 
Furs and fur goods __ +1.8 —6.9 || Tank construction 
Shoes__-. —5.8 —11.8 and erection. ----- —32. 2 13 
Other leather and can- || Oil industry: 
vas goods_-.-.--- —6.9 —16.9 |) Producing and gaso- 
Rubber and gutta- line manufacture_- —22.4 yd; 
percha....... —17.5 —29.3 | Refineries____- —5. 1 4 
Pearl, horn, bone, etc - —18.3 —27.5 Printing: Job work... ___- —6. 6 { 
Chemicals, oils, paints, | Public utilities: 
oer OO 4 =i. 2 —te-£ Steam-railway shops. —35. 7 3.8 
Drugs and chemicals _. —4. 1 —10. 4 | Street railways ---._- —23. 1 23. ¢ 
Paints and colors - —14.0 —17.1 | Water, light, and 7 
Oil products___-. —¥. 4 —10. 5 | ey EE eae —21.5 | 
Miscellaneous chemi- |, Stone, clay, and glass: 
en er eee —8.3 —12.0 | Brick and tile_-_-_- —43.5 7 

Paper. .....+4-5 —15.1 —2%6.7 Cement and plaster _ _. —15.9 | —32.0 

Printing and paper goods —7.2 —7.2 Crushed stone. —29. 2 | 50. 0 
Paper boxes and tubes. —i1. 1 —12.4 Glass manu facture__. —36. 8 13.6 
Miscellaneous paper Textiles and cleaning: 

goods__-_-_- —10.6 —i. 3 Textile manufacture +45. 8 2 
Printing and ~ book- Laundries, etc... -...-. —11.5 
making. -_------ —6. 1 —6.4 || Woodworking: 

We a... j —21.2 —25.9 cae, SOS —51. 2 | 60 
Silk and silk goods__. —20. 1 —22.7 | Millwork, ete_......--- — 20. 0 i, () 
Wool manufactures... —18.9 —23. 4 || . : mest 
Cotton goods. _.___- —22.4 —28. | All industries______-- —20. 8 2H.» 
Knit goods (excluding i 

ee eae —21.7 —29. 1 |! 
Other textiles_.__-_--_- — 23. 6 —27.3 || Index numbers (12 

Clothing and millinery - __- —9. 3 —13.0 1925=100 
Men’s clothing- ---_--_- —4.9 —8.7 ployment 
Men’s furnishings - -__- —20. 1 —20. 6 
Women’s clothing -._-_- —10.6 —16.1 a 
Women’s underwear___ —8.2 —12.5 || March March, 
Women’s headwear. —4.7 —7.9 || 1930 ” 193 
Miscelianeous sewing. - —16.8 —19. 4 |! 

— and clean- - 
7s —1.4 —4.2 
Food and tobace> / 10.2 ~13.2) Pennsylvania 
our and cereals - —11.4 —13.9 i. - 
Canning and preserv- tem products... .--..- 95. 8 a 
_* Seta aia —~4.0 —g,g |, Transportation equipment. Ray : og 
Other groceries Seana — 22. 4 —23. 6 a a pee a 109. pe ("i 1 
Meat and dairy prod- | Stone. a bacco... ay om 
“Seg ie i iE —9:7 —12.4 || Stone, clay, and glass 7 
Bakery products___._- | —102 -10.4 |! | —— busenecoens a3 0 
Se 42.1 —%.7 Jum roducts..--...-- . ‘ 
Beverages -8 1 —~¢.8} © hemi products Te 101.3 " 
aa......| ae —9,4 || Leather and rubber prod-| = | 
7 ; ‘ ‘ 0 Se ws. 2 " 
Water, light, and power--. 2.4) cea +3. L Paper and printing........ 99. 5 04 8 
All industries... - 14.9 | =o89 All manufacturing... 96. 8 8 
Oklahoma a 

Cottonseed-oil mills____.._- —30.9 —48.2 | Pay roll 

Food production: Le 
Bakeries...........-.. R —9.7 —11.8 ; 
Confections.....---.--.| +724 400 1 | Bieta! peetasts............ 99.8 62.7 

° Creameries and dai: ies - +10. 4 +1.9 |) Transportation equipment. 89. 8 | 
Flour mills. ._-.--- weenie —9. 6 —19.9 |! Textile peomucts........... 107.4 82. 3 
3 Preliminary figures, 
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Per cent of change, 
March, 1930, to 
March, 1931 


Index numbers (1923- 
1925= 100)—pay roll 


a: 























state, and industry group} State, and industry group Ls 
March, March, Employ- = 
1930 1931 |} ment | Pay rol 
e rave dis i. 
pennsylvania—Contd. Texas—C ontinued | 
Foods and tobacco... 105. 8 96.2 | Meat packing and slaugh- 
Stone, clay, and Bl ass | tering - Me: —14.3 . 
products...-------- 82.7 45. 8 | Cotton-oil mills... _- | 36. 4 | 
Lumber yroducts.__. 81.8 52.7 || Cotton compresses Sy) BE a 
( ‘pemnical products - 105. 5 89.3 | Men’s clothing manufac- | 
Leather and rubber _— | ae —7.7 tad 
ucts. ee Se 100. 7 92.8 || Women’s clothing manu- | 
Paper and printing. ane | 113.3 99. 6 facture - +34. 2 | : .. 
| — — -/——_—_——— || Brick, tile, and terra cotta ee ee ee ee 
All manufacturing 100. 0 | 68.4 | Foundries and machine 
| shops. --_-- RI casio ti sip acm arcs 
Pe iay th ee iron works —21.0 4 
_ ? . allroad car shops_--_-- —23. 1 eicee 
I M aoe * an ‘ Electric-railway car shops —11.7 z 
March. 1931 ° | Petroleum reining. —26.8 
, askin DN ooo ondacdet«s —36. 1 
—_—__— Lumber mills_____- ‘ —23.0 
' | Furniture manufacture. _- —17.6 
Employ- Pay roll || Paper-box manufacture ___- —6, 2 eee 
ment : || Cotton-textile mills_______- —15.4 att 
|} Cement plants__-_..___--- —11.7 |. 7 
|| Commercial printing - - - -- —7.7 . 
Texas || Newpaper publishing... __- —6.6 5 
fj. |. =a —21.0 ‘ 
Auto and body works. - --- —18.9 | _- .---- |} Public utilities. ..........- +.2 A 
Bakeries.......<-0490- — —14.1 eee, —12.7 ; 
Confectioneries . -.-..... --- —10.2 : . || Wholesale stores____._._--- —6.0 a 
Pure-food products... ..- —19.2 eee «eS eee —— 0 
Ice cream factories_...._._- —15.5 . || Miscellaneous. .-........._- eo 
Flour nls 222 aaks i. -2. —16.4 . —— — 
100 190COURIB ss actghtinie dt sens | SE a 1 All industries____-__- —17.9 | baal. Spears * 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 


Retail Prices of Food in March, 1931 


PTAHE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices! received monthly by the Bureau of Labo; 
Statistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food March 15, 
1930, and February 15 and March 15, 1931, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per pound of flour was 5.0 cents on March 15, 1930; 4.0 cents on Feb. 
ruary 15, 1931; and 3.9 cents on March 15, 1931. These figures 
show decreases of 22 per cent in the year and 3 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
15.8 per cent March 15, 1931, as compared with March 15, 1930, and 
a decrease of 0.5 per cent March 15, 1931, as compared with Feb- 
ruary 15, 1931. 

TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN1 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15, 1931, COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY 15, 1930, 
AND MARCH 15, 1931 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 




















Per cent of increase 
| Average retail price on— +r} Mar oe 
‘OI pared with 
Article | Unit | ee 
| 
Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, | Feb. 1), 
1930 | 1931 1931 1930 1931 
Cents Cents Cents 
Sirloin steak ............-- weer. = Pound. ._--_-- 48.4 41.0 40. 3 —17 2 
ee ae ea | a 43. 0 35. 9 | 35. 2 —1 2 
EE OR See ee APN ic CESS 35. 9 30. 5 | 30. 3 —I16 
Chuck roast__....--- > ee a 29. 2 23. 3 22.7 —22 
Plate beef_----__- SS eee ee Or ra oe 20. 6 15. 9 | 15.5 —25 
| | 
tie. s caha Selena Raniosisamen 36.1 27.6 | 29.4 —19 
ONES EE ee a oe Ye 42.6 39. 2 | 38. 6 —y 2 
PIERS tacSrsdititiinn de cto wanene ee | ES: 54. 1 49. 3 48. 0 —l1 j 
Lamb, leg of_____- SES | a ge 36.6 ' 31.1 31. 0 | —15 
Se ES Em a |6(hTe a 38.3 31.7 2.0 —16 
Salmon, red, canned - --_------- ee ae 31.9 34.3 34. 2 +7 0 
_ “a ee Se OS a 14.0 13.0 12.9 —s - 
Pee emeneeees .. . ..... 2... 255-5 - 1t-0Z. Can - - __- 10.3 | 9.6 9, 5 —s - 
GS Sede A Se se. fae ose nine reued........ per 36.3 37.4 —20 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- |_---- eee 26. 1 | 22.7 21.9 —16 —4 
tutes). 
0 ERA a aay Bie eee ENE do 36. 4 | 31.2 30. 3 —17 
a ee a SP 16.9 | 14.5 14. 2 —16 
Vegetable lard substitute___...______ aes SE ae 24. 4 | 23.7 23. 7 —3 U 
Egys, strictly fresh. .............- =; 4x 35. 3 a.3 28. 5 —1y 
Bread __--- GOI ET EE. OS pees... ..k 8.8 | 8.0 7.9 —10 l 
| Se ee ee. Seinen ae 5.0 | 4.0 3.9 —22 —J 
Caen S0Miucuss.-.... avehens ee Se ee 6.3 | 5.0 5.0 ~6 v 
eS. SS, ee 8.7 &. 4 | 8.3 —5 | 
Corn flakes __._.____- sioa his aceillabinsiea 8-0z. package_- 9. 4 9.3 9.2 —2 | 
Ms S oo wcwcanconnsowssed 28-0z. package. 25. 5 25. 2 | 24.9 —2 | = 








blishes periodically the prices of 


1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau p 0 
information is being collected 12 


gas and electricity for household use in each of 5! cities. At present thi 
June and December of each year. 


ee 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
OP INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15, 1931, COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY 15, 1930, 
\ND MARCH 15, 1931—Continued 























Per cent of increase 
—_— ee ee i (+) or decrease 
Average retail price or | (—) Mar. 15, 1931, 
? as compared with— 
Article Unit 
Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, 
1930 1931 1931 1930 1931 
Cents Cents | Cents 
Macaroni oo ew eeeeees cecececcccce=e Pound eoccereoe 19. 5 18. 0 17. 7 —{) —2 
Rice Reet ee © 5 Re 9.5 8.9 | 8.6 -9 | —3 
Beans, navy. ------------- ~~ .do_. meow ward 12. 1 8.9 8.7 —2 } —2 
eee i a ae ee : ee 3.9 2.7 2.7 —3l | 0 
Onions ee a ee do eae © oe | 5. 0 3. 6 3.5 —30 | —3 
CabBGO... ..<.s20.- sui cnced.-- é‘ - me aks 8.5 4.2 4.1 —f2 —5 
Pork and beans- -- - - - itmbbccdins st OOO. BOR 11.2 10.3 | 10.0, —IlI —3 
Corn, canned <3 ye © Be. 15.4 14.5 14.3 —7 —1 
Pond, CRMIIOE.. .2 30. - 2058... 55 5.25 5i —— : 16.4 15.4 15.0 | —{ —3 
| | 
Tomatoes, canned -_-----.-------- sae 12. 6 11.1 10.8; —M —3 
Sugar - - BD ET ae ae Pee Pound -_- . 6.4 5.9 | 5.8 } — —2 
Tea SE Ot eee ae 77.7 76. 5 | 76.0 | —2 —1 
rie eat) ee ae Te STR TE 41.9 37.3 | 36.3)  —15 —3 
Prunes..----- a Ss ae do___. 18, 2 12.7 | i2. 4 | —32 —2 
Raisins ss jaws Ot Onn eetl woke « eS _ 12. 2 11.3 } 11.3 —7 0 
ee ea ere Dozen ___ 51.4 28.7 | 28.7 —) 0 
Cranges--- ellie a do 52. 3 31. 5 i 32. 3 —3S8 +3 
Weighted food index.......___.- De POA NS ae | —25.8 —0.5 











Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on March 15, 1913, and on March 15 of each year from 
1925 to 1931, together with percentage changes in March of each of 
these specified years compared with March, 1913. For example, the 
retail price per pound of rice was 8.6 cents in March, 1913; 10.9 cents 
in March, 1925; 11.7 cents in March, 1926; 10.8 cents in March, 1927; 
10.1 cents in March, 1928; 9.8 cents in March, 1929; 9.5 cents in 
March, 1930; and 8.6 cents in March, 1931. 

As compared with March, 1913, these figures show increases of 27 
per cent in March, 1925; 36 per cent in March, 1926, 26 per cent in 
March, 1927; 17 per cent in March, 1928; 14 per cent in March, 1929; 
and 10 per cent in March, 1930. In March, 1931, the price was the 
same as it was in March, 1913. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 30.3 per cent in March, 1931, as compared with March, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND ppp 
CENT OF INCREASE MARCH 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMP\kF) 
WITH MARCH 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 

















































































































Per cent of increase Mar. 15 of each 
Average retail prices on Mar. 15— specified year compared wit!) Mar 
‘ 15, 1913 : 
Article 
1913 1926 18081927 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1025190 1927 | 1928 | 1920 1930 | 193) 
] | ] | 
— EE a a — 
Cts. Cu, | Ce Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak . .pound--| 24. 7| 39.6) 40.7) 41.1) 44.9) 47.9) 48.4) 40.3) 60 65) 66, 82) 9% ww 4 
Round steak __..do___-| 21.3) 33. 6) 34.9) 35.6) 39.1) 42.2) 43.0) 35.2 58 64 67 84 98} 102) ¢5 
Rib roast_._.....do_.__| 19. 4} 29. 1) 29.9) 30. 4) 33. 1) 35. 5) 35.9) 30.3) 50: 54) 57) 71 83, 85) 58 
Chuck roast.....do___-| 15. 6} 21.0) 22.1) 22.8) 25.8} 28.8) 29.2) 22.7 35 42; 46 65) 85) 87) 4 
Plate beef... do..--| 11.8} 13.5, 14.6, 14.9] 17.7] 20.3| 20.6 15.5} 14 24] 26 SO 72) 75 4 
Pork chops ee do....| 20.3} 37. 4) 37. A 36. 6} 28. 6) 35. 2) 36.1) 29.4 84 83 80; 41 73} 78 45 
Bacon, sliced_...do___-| 26.1) 44.4) 48.4) 48. 4) 43.0) 42.9) 42.6) 38.6) 70 85) 85, 65) 64 63) 4 
Ham, sliced ___-_- do___.| 26. 0) 51. 2) 54.0) 56. 5) 50. 5) 54.3) 54.1) 48.0) 97) 108 117 94; 109) 108) x5 
Lamb, leg of. ...do_.-..} 19. 1} 39.0) 37.9) 38. 4/ 38.2) 40.9) 36.6) 31.0; 104) 98! 101) 100) 114! 92) 69 
a Se do._-_-| 21. 4) 36.9, 39. 4) 38.7) 37.2) 40. 5! 38.3) 32.0 72, 84 81) 74 89 791 oy 
| j | } | 
Salmon, red, canned | 
pas a SE pees. .i.....1 3.3.8.6 Ge 33.4 3.6 SiG OG... ..). 1... ae..h...-|__.- 
Milk, fresh_....quart._} 8.9} 13.8) 14.0 14.1, 14.2) 143 140129) 55 57) 5&8 60 61 57) 45 
Milk, evaporated | | | 
Gh: OR 16-ounce can-_-|.....| 11.2) 11.6) 11.4) 11.2) 11.4 10.3) 9. 5j_.__-- ms TRUE" G's Un 5 
| pound__| 41. 4) 55.5) 53.6, 59.2) 57.3) 58.4) 46.7| 37.4) 34 29, #43) 38 4! 13} 110 
Oleomargarine (all 
butter substitutes) 
pneanes vigil pound..|____. 30. 1) 30.9) 28.7) 27.4) 27.5} 26.1] 21.9)....|.....|.-... ae ae a 
aera do____| 22.1] 36. 5! 37.2) 37. 3| 38. 5) 38.2) 36.4) 30. 65, 68 69 74 73 65 7 
o ae do___-| 15. 6} 23.1) 21.9) 19.4) 17.8) 18.4, 16.9) 14. 48 40, 24 14 18 5 
Vegetable lard substi- | Woy wees | | | 
RT ee 25. 8| 25.6, 25.2) 24.9) 24.8) 24.4) 23.7)...-./....- er Ae! ee 
Eggs, strictly fresh A 
SS ae dozen..| 26. 4) 39.1) 38.5 35.4 37.0 42.1 35.3) 28.5) 48 46 34 40; 5B} 34 x 
Bread_-.--.--- pound..| 5.6; 94) 94) 9.4 91) 9.0 88 7.9 68 68 «68 663) 61) SF 
ee Re SO ee -% 5.3) 51) t 3. U4 88 67 61 55} 52; ss 
Corn meal____..- do....| 2909 58 6&2 6&1 62 63: &3) & 90 +79 #8676 79| 83) = 83 2 
Rolled oats... en Se 9.2; 9.1) 91) 90 89 87 8. 3)-..--|-----|----- <pebeiieesel--- 
Corn flakes 
_.-8-ounce package--_|_._.- 11.1) 11.0 108) 9.7) 9.5 90.4) ©. 2).._..}.....}-..-.]-._-- a1. 
Wheat cereal | | | 
..-28-ounce package-_|_.__- 24.7 25.4) 25.5) 25.6) 25.5 25.5) 24. 9)..__- ALD BEES eS Se Se 
Macaroni_____- pound_-}____- 20. 4; 20.3) 20.1; 19.9) 19.6) 19. 5) 17. 7/-._--|.---- |----- lscpud “oe 
a ae do_...| 8.6) 10.9) 11.7) 10.8) 10.1) 98 95 8&6 27 36, +26 17) 14 10 
Beans, navy-...do._..|...-.| 10.4) 9.4) 9.1) 107 14.0, 121) 8&7j-..-- | nak ae 1S Fe 
ONE. comsinee do...-| 15) 25 &6 37) 34 23) 3 2.7| 67 273 147; 127; 653 160 wi 
Onions.__--_---- ‘eam: Led 6.3) 59 59 63) 84) 50 3.5). | ne’ Se Te So 
Cabbage-.------. eb’ Sees a2 £m Bm Baset Be: Bo....1..<0- ae. Hien he 
Pork and beans | | 
—— Aen. A5...2¢ 3G IS 3.1 14.6 11.6 36S We....iis-...|--.--]-----|-----}-- - 
Corn, canned_...do-_-_-_-|_.__. 17.9) 16.6, 15.9) 15.9 15.9) 15.4! 14.3]____- AREAS BEES eendsh~<!~ 
Peas, canned___.do-_---/.._.- 18. 5| 17.7] 17.0) 16.7] 16.7] 16.4) 15. 0).-_..]-.---|---.- = ioe 
Tomatoes, 
23 8 EL No. 2 can.-}__...} 13.9} 12.2) 12.2) 11.7} 13.0, 12 6 10. 8|...-]-----|-..--]-----|---- 
Sugar, granulated - 
Pye ttt pound._| 5.4) 7.7, 67 7.4, 7.1 65! 64] 58 43; 24 37) 31) 2 #19 7 
Diesaceucdiince do._..| 54.3) 75.1 my 77.6| 77.4| 77.6| 77.7| 76. 40 43 43 43, 43 40 
COs ccc on do__..| 29.8) 52.3) 51.3) 49.3) 48.8) 49.6) 41.9) 36.3) 7 72, 65 64 66 41° 2 
ee Se aA 17.3) 17.1) 16.8) 13. & 143) 18.2 12 @.....}...../.--.-- ae See 
SEIS ) RRS. EERE 14. 6) 14.6) 14.3) 13. 6) 11.6) 12.2) 11. 3j_._--}-.---)----- ee. 2... .. 
Bananas-.-....- dozen._|_.... 37. 6| 35. 3} 34.1) 33.8) 32.1) 31. 4) 28. 7j.._--|-----/----- ‘eh a a 
CR cancmiins eS: SU 48. 3) 47.8) 46.9) 52.9) 38.7) 52.1) 32. 3)_.._-]--.--/----- Te os 
po ee eS ONT FE ee Ee es EE TE SORES Pe _ 64. 9 58. 5) 56.1) 57.8 54.8 30.3 
1 Decrease. . 
? Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend of the retail cost of food have been 
com of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, w ted according to the consumption of the average 


family. From January, 1913, to December, 1 the index numbers included the following articles: =!" 
loin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, «or! 
meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
> of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
Ffrom 1913 to 1930, and by months for 1929, 1930, and 1931. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, 
wheat cereal, and macaroni. 
| Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
) beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 
Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 


“1r\nte 3—-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913, TO MARCH, 1931 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 






































15 Dairy Dairy 
Lx Year and month Cereals| Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals| Meats | prod 
‘5 ucts ucts 
4) re 
1913: Average for year..--| 100.0; 100.0 100.0 || 1929—Continued. 
1914: Average for year....| 106.7] 103.4 97.1 SS Sa ee 164.7 | 196.0 117.1 
1915: Average for year_...| 121.6 99. 6 96. 1 September-___------- 165.2 | 194.2 148. 1 
1916: Average for year_..-| 126.8 | 108.2 103. 2 October-___- -----| 1638.5 | 189.2 149. 3 
1917: Average for year___-| 186.5 | 137.0 127.6 November_.....-----| 163.6} 184.1 -147.0 
1918: Average for year..._| 194.3 172.8 153. 4 December.___._..-..-| 162.9 181.8 144.9 
v 1919: Average for year.._-| 198.C 184. 2 176.6 || 1930: Average for year_- 158. 0 175.8 136. 5 
1920: Average for year...-| 232.1 185. 7 185. 1 semmesy ...........s.| MO! WAS 138. 9 
1921: Average for year_..-| 179.8 | 158.1 149. 5 February - - -- _.-| 161.6} 183.1 138. 5 
1922: Average for year._._| 159.3 | 150.3 135. 9 Maren. ...... ~<caaeht ae: ae 137.6 
1923: Average for year..._| 156.9 149.0 147.6 [ See 183.3 138. 9 
1924: Average for year....| 160.4 150. 2 142.8 | | Ses = 159.8 | 181.5 137.0 
1925: Average for year_...| 176.2} 163.0 147.1 | RSS a eS 179.9 133. 7 
1926: Average for year_.._' 175.5 | 171.3 145. 5 (( SPs ae 8 ie. 133. 9 
1927: Average for year....| 170.7 | 169.9 148. 7 Be oo. -s-a-0:-| JOT Tee 137.4 
1928: Average for year_._.| 167.2 | 179.2 150.0 || . September_.__.-....-| 156.4 | 173.3 138. 8 
1929: Average for year___-| 164.1 188. 4 148. 6 0 ae icet. Soe 171.1 137.8 
i, ee Ss See 180.9 151.9 November... _------- 152. 4 164.0 135. 3 
FoReury.. dutids.<.~3 164. 1 180. 3 152.6 RrOenes... «<<. ...- 151.6 | 161.6 129.8 
MaeGGRs . icin8s3i- ae | 164.1 182. 8 152. 4 || 1931: 
ADU i hades Canines | 164.1 187.5 148. 9 Te Dae 147. 1 159. 5 123. 6 
WN cokes deans | 163.5 191.2 147.5 Sees 144. 6 153. 4 120. 2 
¢ pa cot = i Oy | 163.0 | 192.4 146. 8 | See .---| 142.4! 1525] 120.5 
f 1 cee Aa _---| 163.5 195.9 | 146.8 
; Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 





In TaBie 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1930,? months for 1930 and 1931. These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are computed 
by mphisey the average price of each commodity for each month and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative price 
of sirloin steak for the year 1930 was 182.7, which means that the 
average money price for the year 1930 was 82.7 per cent higher than 
the average money price for the year 1913. As compared with the 
relative price, 196.9 in 1929, the figures for 1930 show a decrease of 
14.2 points, but a decrease of 7.2 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost. of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 





’ For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61; and Bulletin No. 495, pp. 32 to 45. Index numbers for 1929 are published in each Labor Review, Feb- 
ruary, 1930, to February, 1931. 
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according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See Mare}, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the numbe, 
of food articles varied, these index numbers have been so compute; 
as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index ny. 
bers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 127.0 {o 
February, 1931, and 126.4 for March, 1931. 


TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920, TO 1930, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1930 AND 1931 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 




































































Year and_ ‘| Sirloin}Round| Rib Chuck! Plate | Pork ps 
month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops Bacon| Ham | Hens Milk /Butter (hee 
a 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 jm 
(el RIM 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 Iss 
1921____........] 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2] 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0] 135.0! 13° 
1992... ..- Samii 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2] 125.1) 148° 
1923__.__.......] 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7] 167° 
1924____________] 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0 | 159! 
ie AR: 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 | 164; 
1926_.-.....----| 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 | 157.3 | 138.6 | 165,, 
Eee 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2 | 170," 
ee 188.2 | 188.3 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 189.6 | 147.5 | 174. 
1929__________-_| 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 143.9| 17)- 
1930___.._......| 182.7 | 184.8 | 172.7 | 170.0] 155.4 | 171.0 | 156.7 | 198.5 | 166.7 | 157.3 | 120.4) 1:8” 
January__.-} 192.9 | 195.5 | 183.3 | 184.4 | 172.7 | 168.1 | 157.0] 199.3 | 178.4] 159.6} 121.9 14," 
February --| 191.3 | 194.2 | 181.8 | 184.4 | 171.9 | 167.6 | 157.8 | 200.7 | 179.3 | 158.4 | 1227) 1677 
March____- 190.6 | 192.8 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 170.2! 171.9 | 157.8 | 201.1 | 179.8 | 157.3 | 121.9) 164. 
April____._- | 190.2 | 193.3 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 1€8.6 | 176.7 | 157.4 | 200.4 | 179.3 | 157.3 | 125.6 | 162; 
May....-.- | 190.2 | 192.8 | 179.8 | 179.4 | 164.5 | 171.9 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 175.6 | 157.3 | 120.9) 162) 
" (Aiie | 188.6 | 191.5 | 177.3 | 175.6 | 160.3 | 174.3 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 167.6 | 157.3 | 113.1 | 157, 
July -| 182.3 | 184.3 | 171.7 | 166.3 | 149.6 | 173.8 | 156.7 | 200.0 | 161.5 | 157.3 | 114.1 | 153.° 
August .....| 175.6 | 176.7 | 163.1 | 155.6 | 138.8 | 174.8 | 155.6 | 198.1 | 158.7 | 157.3 | 123.8 | 153.5 
September _| 177.2 | 178.0 | 166.7 | 160.0 | 142.1 | 186.2 | 158.1 | 198.9 | 159.6 | 157.3 | 127.2] 154. 
October_..-| 175.2 | 176.2 | 164.1 | 158.7 | 142.1 | 180.5 | 157.8 | 197.4 | 158.7 | 157.3 | 1248] 104. 
November -| 170.5 | 170.9 | 160.6 | 154.4 | 139.7 | 156.2 | 155.9 | 193.7 | 153.1 | 157.3 | 118.5 152.4 
December __. 168.9 | 169.1 | 159.6 | 153.8 | 139.7 | 149.5 | 153.0] 191.4 | 150.2] 151.7] 111.0) 150° 
1931: January___| 167.7 | 168.2 | 159.1 | 152.5 | 138.0 | 141.9 | 1489] 188.1 | 153.5] 149.4] 98.4)/ 145° 
February --_| 161.4 | 161.0 | 154.0 | 145.6 | 131.4 | 131.4 | 145.2 | 183.3 | 148.8 | 146.1] 948) 141° 
March_____ 158.7 | 157.8 | 153.0 | 141.9 | 128.1 | 140.0 | 143.0] 178.4 | 150.2 | 144.9] 97.7) 137; 
‘ > 1 
Year and month Lard Eggs | Bread | Flour ne Rice —_ Sugar} Tea | Coffee sched 
eke crete EE 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 1m. 
RR eae 186.7 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7) 3.4 
ae pea ELE. 113.9 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2} 182.4} 145.5 | 1281] 121.8) 1533 
«A Sy | 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2] 121.1 141.6 
1923___.._.._.____..._-] 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5) 146.2 
"Yeh Aaa Sy __..| 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3 | 145.9 
ROS) CAPS . 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 188.8] 172.8 157.4 
a ee 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0] 171.1 160.6 
RST Te 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 162.1! 155.4 
Say 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 1423 | 165.1 1543 
1929. __ + __.| 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2 | 120.0 | 1426 | 164.8 | 156.7 
GS PS - | 107.6 | 118.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 211.8 | 112.7 | 142.5 | 136.2) 147.1 
January ___ 108.9 | 160.6 | 158.9 | 154.5 180.0 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 120.0 | 143.4 | 147.0 | 155.1 
February_.........| 108.2 | 136.8 | 157.1 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 118.2} 143.2 | 143.3 | 153.) 
Mareh.___-..___-_.| 107.0! 102.3 | 157.1 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 220.4 | 116.4 | 142.8! 140.6 | 150! 
re  [Eeeaess 106.3 | 100.0 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 241.2] 114.5 | 142.5 | 1388.9) Lil. 
May......._- -..-| 105.7 | 97.7 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 252.9 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 137.2) 150! 
Reale ates 165.1 | 97.4} 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 247.1 | 110.9] 143.0 | 136.2) 147.) 
SSR) Pa ee rs 103. 2 | 101.7 | 157.1 | 129.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 194.1 | 110.9 | 142.6 | 135.6) 144) 
August ___ _...| 104.4 | 112.5 | 155.4 | 136.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 110.9 | 142.3) 134.6 | 14.7 
September___.____- 110.8 | 124.9 | 155.4 | 133.3 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 188.2 | 107.3 | 142.1 | 182.6) 145.6 
October _ __- _..| 112.0 | 129.9 | 153.6 | 130.3 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 105.5 | 141.9 131.2, 1444 
November_________| 110.8 | 140.2 | 151.8 | 127.3 | 173.3 | 106.9 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.4 | 129.9 | 141.4 
December _.......-} 105.7 | 120.6 | 151.8 | 124.2 | 173.3 | 1u5.8 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.4 | 129.2 | 137.2 
1931: January_____- 99.4 | 104.6 | 146.4 | 121.2 | 170.0 | 102.3 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.0 126.8) 1325 
February..........| 91.8 | 788 | 142.9 | 121.2 | 166.7 | 102.3 | 158.8 | 107.3 | 140.6 125.2) 127.0 
Dy... £-5..2.. 89.9) 82.6 | 141.1 118.2 | 166.7] 98.9 | 158.8 | 105.5 | 139.7 | 121.8 = 12.4 











1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1931. 
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The curve shown in the chart below pictures more readily to the 
eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TaBLE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food * March, 1931, compared with the aver- 
age cost in the year 1913, in March, 1930, and February, 1931. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the l-year and the 
i-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
March 99.5 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 45 cities 
had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with 
the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be cnthaaed in 
the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridge- 
port, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, (S. C.), Chicago, Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jack- 
sonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Man- 
chester, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, 
New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Philadelphia, Portland (Me.), Portland 
(Oreg.), Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, Springfield (Ill.) and 
Washington. 








’ For list of articles see note 2, p. 200. 

‘The consumption figures used for January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been 
used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1$21, p. 26. 
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TaBLE 5.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN MARC}: 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN FEBRUARY, 1931, MARCH, 1930, AND WIT! > 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 
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Percentage de- } Percentag: 
| Percent-| crease, March, | Percent-| crease, 
| age in- 1931, com age in- 1931, 
| crease, with— crease, with- 
City | Mareh, | City March, , 
/1931, com- | 1931, com-|-——-—— - 
whared3| March, | Febru- mared'3| March, | Fi 
| with 1913 1930 ary, 1931 with 1913 1930 
~ — } ee aa 
Atlanta_____. 26.3 15.3 1.0 || Minneapolis _- 27.3 16. 2 | 
Baltimore. -- r 32. 1 13.8 0.3 || Mobile 28 17.5 | 
Birmingham --- 26. 4 16. 5 3.2 || Newark 26. 2 12.7 | 
Boston. ---- -- 27.9 16. 1 0.7 | New Haven 31.4 12.6 | 
Bridgeport_ _- oP. 2 Pe, 13.3 0.7 || New Orleans 23.8 18. 2 | 
Buffalo____-- ce 27.5 17.2 1.2 || New York 31.5 13.8 | 
Butte _ -- Pe) Se ae 17.3 1.7 || Norfolk _ . 14. 4 | 
Charleston, 8. C __- 32. 0 14. 1 0.4 || Omaha 19. 3 17.5 | 
Chicago. --- - -| 36. 9 16.3 1.4 || Peoria 18. 2 
Cincinnati _ -_-- .| 33. 5 16.0 1.3 || Philadelphia - 29. 9 14. | 
Cleveland__---- 2. 2 15. 6 10.3 | Pittsburgh > 2.3 14.8 
Columbus.___- |---------- 17.8 10.2 || Portland, Me <3 14.3 
es 25. 7 16.7 1.8 || Portland, Oreg 11.0 20.4 | 
ae a oe sa 12.1 16.3 10.2 | Providence_- 25. 5 17.1 | 
Detroit.............| 2.0 17.6 10.1 || Richmond _ 31.9 15.0 | 
Fall River___-_- Pee 22. 2 16.8 10.1 Rochester 15.6 
Houston ____--- | co cotniepsiil 19. 1 0.5 |i 8t. Louis._...._.- 29.8 17.0 | 
Indianapolis ____--_| 22.3 17.8 11.5 || St. Paul__. 15.8 | 
Jacksonville 20. 1 13.8 2.1 || Salt Lake City- 8.7 16. 4 | 
Kansas City - _- 26. 8 15.8 10.6 |} San Francisco__-- 26. 8 15.4 | 
Little Rock. ___._-. | 19.5 17.8 10.5 | Savannah 16.4 
Los Angeles- ------. 14.5 16.9 0.8 || Seranton 31.0 16.5 | 
Louisville --.----- A 18.5 19. 2 1.5 || Seattle _- 20. 0 17. 6 | 
Manchester --_----_| 23.2 15.9 *0.1 || Springfield, Ll... 18. 3 | 
Memphis __- -| 15.7 19.9 Le ashington, D. C 36. 0 12.8 
Milwaukee 26.9 18. 2 0.9 | 
} 





| 


! Increase. 
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HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
March 15, 1930, and February 15 and March 15, 1931, for the 
['nited States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices 
have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to con- 
sumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or 
coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 


for household use. 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON MARCH 15, 1930, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15, 1931 






























































1930 1931 1930 1931 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 
Mar, | Feb, | Mar. Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
15 15 15 | 15 15 15 
United States: Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
Stove— Prepared sizes— 
Average price. __.......|$15. 33 ($15.09 ($15.09 High volatile.......____ | $6.30 | $6.30 | $6.30 
Index (1913= 100) ____-_- 198.4 | 195.3 | 195.4 Low volatile_..........' 8.78 8. 53 8. 53 
Chestnut— Cleveland, Ohio: 
Average price ___..__...|$15.00 |$14. 85 |$14. 85 Pennsylvania anthracite 
Index (1913= 100) 189.6 | 187.6 | 187.7 0 Se oe ee eee | 15.19 | 14.56 | 14.56 
Bituminous— 2 as 14.75 | 14.38 | 14.38 
Average price..........__| $9.02 | $8.83 | $8.71 Bituminous— 
Index (1923= 100) __._- ..--| 166.0 | 162.5 | 160.3 Prepared sizes— 
<== ——=—= High volatile________- 7.10 | 6.66) 6.83 
(Atlanta, Ga.: Low volatile________- 9.94) 9.91) 9.96 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7.77 | $7.52 | $7.42 || Columbus, Ohio: 
Baltimore, Md.: Bituminous— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | Prepared sizes— 

i, Se ee Se 14. 25 High volatile_______- 5.91 | 5.91 | 5.68 
Chestnat.....iis........| 123. 7%.) 13.76 | 13.76 Low volatile_____- 8. 25 8.13 7. 88 
Bituminous, run of mine— | Dallas, Tex.: 
High volatile.............| 7.89] 7.82] 7.82 Arkansas anthracite—Egg_| 15.50 | 15.00 | 15.00 
Birmingham, Ala.: ; Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.92 | 12.58 | 12.58 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.54 | 7.36 | 7.23 || Denver, Colo.: 
Boston, Mass.: Colorado anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed 15.06 | 15.25 | 15.25 
eS 8 i | 16.25 | 16.25 | 16.25 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed____- 15.06 | 15.25 | 15.25 
Chestnut_....__- | 15.75 | 15.75 | 15.75 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.35 | 9.90 | 9.55 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee ee eee | 15.50 | 14.50 | 14.50 BOG aabicicoenconacs.-| OOO TREIL MO 
oo ae | 15.50 | 14.50 | 14.50 Re cctecamewnowathss 15.50 | 14.58 | 14. 58 

Buffalo, N. Y.: on 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | repared sizes— 
Stove be <0 aa8 0 13.77 | 13.79 | 13.79 High volatile__.__..._-- 8.09 | 7.38 | 6.93 
Chee. 13.32 | 13.29 | 13.29 Low volatile. ..........| 10.12 | 8.98] 8.33 
Butte, Mont.: | = volatile 7.931 7.501] 7.25 
Bituminous, prepared sizes., 11.09 | 10.47 | 10.49 || pan River. Mass . —s 
Charleston, 8. C.: > vania an ite— 
aly Te is . mt a Pennsylvania anthracite 
Bituminous, prepared sizes., 9.67 | 9.67 | 9.67 Stove._.........._._______| 16.50 | 16.50 | 16.50 
Chicago, I. Chestnut.................] 16.25 | 16.25 | 16.25 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Houston, Tex.: 
| aa 16.85 | 16.40 | 16.40 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.60 | 12.00 | 12.60 
Cheptamih. oo... ......- 16.40 | 16.30 | 16.30 || Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Bituminous— Bituminous— 

Prep sizes— ey sizes— 
igh volatile... ____._- 8.41 | 8.09) 7.9 igh volatile. ._-_.___- 6.01 | 5.92] 5.93 
Low volatile. _......_. 12.04 | 11.95 | 11.45 Low volatile_........-- 8.75 | 917) 9.17 
Run of mine— Run of mine— 
Low volatile___...___.. 8.25 | 8.00 | 7.75 Low volatile. __......_- 7.08 | 7.05] 6.95 








' Prices of coal were formerly secured seminnnually and published in the March and September issues 


of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been 
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OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE}; 
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USE, ON MARCH 15, 1980, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15, 1931—Continued 
| | 
1930 1931 | 1930 19; 7 
City, and kind of coal ~~ City, and kind of coal —. 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar she 
15 15 15 | 15 15 1b ‘ 
me = inc 

Jacksonville, Fla.: || Pittsburgh, Pa.: the 

_ Bituminous, prepared sizes_ $14. 00 |$10.00 $10. 00 | Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Kansas City, Mo.: Chestnut__ $15.00 $14.50 $14. 5 dec 
Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes. 5.36 | 4.75 4.73 litt 

Furnace___---- 12.55 | 12.44 | 12.44 Portland, Me.: it 
Stove No. 4___. 13.67 | 13.50 | 13.50 || Pennsylvania anthracite— pel 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 7.454 G77 1 G7 | i msit 16.80 | 16.80 | 16.% 

Little Rock, Ark.: | Chestnut__...--- 16.80 | 16.80 | 16, x9 the 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg__| 13.50 | 13. 50 | 13.50 || Portland, Oreg.: ] 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.10 | 10.05 | 9.90 || Bituminous, prepared sizes- 13. 32 | 13.26 | 13 

Los Angeles, Calif.: ] Providence, R. I.: ine 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.50 | 16.50 | 16.50 || Pennsylvania anthracite— : 

Louisville, Ky.: | Stove... ....--- .-2 16.00 216.00 ° 16.19 Pri 
Bituminous— j Chestnut___- 216.00 216.00 2 16.19 

Prepared sizes— Richmond, Va.: Tie 
High volatile... ...---- 7.03 | 6.28 | 6.34 Pennsylvania anthracite— oat 
Low volaiile_- 9.50) 875) 8 75 || Sn el a Stet 15.00 | 15.00 ». 0 

Manchester, N. H.: } ce 15.00 | 15.00 15,069 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | ee — “ 
Sars 17.00 | 16.83 | 16.83 | red sizes— 
Chestnut___. 17.00 | 16.83 | 16. 83 || igh volacile___- 8.38 | 8.75) 8&7 

Memphis, Tenn.: | } can volatile __ __- 911] 9.83) 9s 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.80 | 7.52 | 7.52 |} Run of mine— 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Low volatile --__- . 7. 25 7. 50 W) 
Pennsylvania anthracite— || Rochester, N. Y.: 

Stove____. RORY | : 16.30 | 15.75 | 15. 75 | Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Chestnut__--_--- 15.85 | 15.50 | 15. 50 Stove... -- Raa 14.75 | 14.75 | 14.75 
Bituminous— Chestnut --- -- 14. 25 14,25 | 14. 25 

Prepared sizes— || St. Louis, Mo.: 

High volatile___ 7.68 | 7.74! 7.70 Pennsylvania anthracite 
Low volatile _- 10.99 | 10.60 | 10. 60 Stove. .....-- 16. 70 16. 20 | 16. 20 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Chestnut___- 16.45 | 15.95 15 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 6.75 | 6.37 57 
pteve......... 18.30 | 16.90 | 16.90 | St. Paul, Minn.: 
Chestnut_.__- - 17.85 | 16.90 | 16.90 | Pennsylvania anthracite 
Bituminous— a) | ae 18. 28 | 16.90 | 16.9% 
Prepared sizes— Chestnut______- 17.85 | 16.90 | 16.% 
High volatile__- 10.56; 9.49 | 9.65 Bituminous— 
Low volatile. _- 12. 39 | 12.91 | 12.63 Prepared sizes— 

Mobile, Ala.: High volatile__ 10. 27 9. 5S ), 58 
Bituminous, prepared sizes._| 9.53 | 9.59} 9.38 Low volatile__- 12.63 | 12.86 | 12.66 

Newark, N. J.: || Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Pennsylvania anthTacite— Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 8.38 | 8.16 | 7. 
Senet i..6.s:.%.., “_____| 13.96 | 13.85 | 13.90 || San Francisco, Calif.: 
Chestnut____- ...-------| 13.46 } 13.35 | 13.40 | er Mexico anthracite— 

New Haven, Conn.: Cerillos egg... .-.-..--- 26.00 | 26.00 | 26.00 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | | Colorado anthracite— 
gg ee ..| 15.17 | 14.90 {| 14.90 ! ae ae 25. 50 | 25. 50 | 25. 0 
Chestnut___- 15.17 | 14.90 | 14.90 | Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 16.88 | 16.88 | 17.0 

New Orleans, La.: | || Savannah, Ga.: 
ines, esas sizes_| 10.96 | 10.93 | 10.93 | Bituminous, prepared sizes}? 10. 24 810. 53 |' 10.4 

New York, N. | Seranton, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania yee ite— | Pennsylvania anthracite- 
pe ee ae 14.58 | 14.17 | 14.17 MERE Somat : 10.28 | 10.18 | 10.15 
Chestnut -- --- 14.08 | 13.67 | 13. 67 OS SR ase ih | 992) 9.88 | 9.88 
Norfolk, Va.: | Seattle, Wash.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | | | Bituminous, prepared sizes_, 10.79 | 10.68 | 10.79 
Stat OF 14.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 | Springfield, Ill: 
| "9 RS ASS 14.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 Bituminous, prepared sizes._| 4.34) 4.31) 4.34 
Bituminous— Washington, D. C.: = 
Prepared sizes Pennsylvania anthracite— 
High volatile__ a-=| 7. 239 ee T. RE Ee IRS 115.73 [215.73 |) 15.73 
Low volatile__..._______| 8.50 | 10.00} 9.00 BERS pn * 115. 23 }1 15. 23 |! 15. 28 
Run of mine— Bituminous— ma 
Low volatile. ._....___- 6.50 | 7.00! 7.00 Prepared sizes— 

Omaha, Nebr.: High volatile......_.._. 118.63 [18.61 | 18.6) Car 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.67 | 9.71 | 9.66 Low volatile... ......--)!11.43 [111.438 |!11.45 f 

Peoria, IL: Run of mine— 00 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 6.78 | 6.33 | 6.39 4 RS ae 17.75 | 7.81 |! 7.3 lar 

Philadelphia, Pa.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 

_ .. Se See ae 115.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 | , 
Choatnat....).2......-2.. 114. 50 | 13.50 | 13. 50 || che 
sn 
! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. . 
? The average price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coa! 's 

delivered in bin. cot 
4 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 11's 

additional charge has been included in the above price. WO 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in March, 1931 


HE index number of wholesale prices computed by the Bureau 

of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor 
shows a further recession in March. This index number, which 
includes 550 commodities or price quotations weighted according to 
the importance of each article and based on prices in 1926 as 100.0, 
declined from 75.5 in February to 74.5 in March, a decrease of a 
little more than 1% per cent. This compares with a decrease of 2 
per cent between January and February. The purchasing power of 
the 1926 dollar in March was $1.342. 

Farm products as a group reacted from recent price declines, 
increasing three-fourths of 1 per cent above the February level. 
Prices of wheat, hogs, poultry, eggs, apples, oranges, onions, potatoes, 
and foreign wools averaged higher than in the month before. Corn, 
oats, rye, and hay, on the other hand, were cheaper than in February. 





TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 
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Foods were one-half of 1 per cent lower than in the preceding 
month, with declines in most fresh and cured meats, fish, flour, 
canned fruits and vegetables, cheese, coffee, and sugar. Among 
foods increasing in price were butter, fresh pork, dressed poultry, 
lard, and corn meal. 

Hides and skins showed an appreciable price increase, with leather 
and boots and shoes declining slightly and other leather products 
showing no change. 

In the group of textile products there were small decreases among 
cotton goods and larger decreases among silk and rayon, woolen and 
worsted goods, and other textiles. 
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Anthracite and bituminous coal and beehive coke showed jj 
price declines, while by-product coke was stationary. Petroley) 
products showed a pronounced drop in price, due to radical decrease; 
in crude petroleum, fuel oil, and gasoline. Among metals and :)jet,| 
products there was a slight decline in iron and steel, while nonferro,, 
metals advanced. Other metal products were unchanged in price. 

In the group of building materials, lumber and paint materia 
advanced, while brick was stationary and cement declined. T)p 
group as a whole showed a negligible increase. 

Chemicals and drugs, including fertilizer materials and :ixed 
fertilizers, were somewhat cheaper than in February. 

No change in the price level was shown for furniture and furnish. 
ings in the group of house-furnishing goods. 

In the group of miscellaneous commodities, cattle feed move 
sharply upward, while paper and pulp and crude rubber weakened. 
No change in the price level was reported for automobile tires. 

Raw materials as a whole averaged lower than in February, ss did 
es finished products. Semimanufactured articles were only slightly 
ower. 

In the large group of nonagricultural commodities, including ali 
articles other than farm products, and among all commodities other 
than farm products and foods, March prices averaged lower than 
those of the month before. 




















INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF (Co\ 
MODITIES 
[1926 = 100.0] 
| March, | Feb TT pines 
| March, | February, | March, power of 
Groups and subgroups | 19390° | 1931 | 1931 the dollar 
Marchi, 1931 
All commodities ______- 90.8 75. 5 74.5 | 
Pen Be oak ss - eZ 94.7 70.1 70. 6 
ee steadied 83.5 60.4 59. 3 
Livestock and poultiy...._..___.__- 99. 6 69. 6 | 70.7 
Other farm products-__-___..._-__-_-- 95. 2 73.7 | 74. 2 
Re er a 2 93.9 77.14 76.7 | 
Butter, cheese, and milk_._-._.___-_- 98. 5 83. 3 83. 7 19 
DOMMES oo ~ SNA ee 104. 2 83. 6 | 82.0 2 
Other foods... .......... Sed hakecmiies 86. 2 70.8 | 70. 8 t) 
| 
Hides and leather products___._.........._- 103. 2 86. 6 | 87.4 If 
pueeee wees GS oo oe 5 cs -- 95.8 57.7 | 62.1 610 
Leather ____- = sinccdncedascnesse ene . : 107.4 89.0 | 88. 4 13] 
Boots and shoes__--.....-.-----.--- teankena e 103. 8 95.0 | 94.9 05 
RR SR BOO RIOOR. ies cen witeonewes sownws 105. 8 102.0 102. 0 980) 
yA IEE SE A FE I Me Oe BNE 86. 5 70.4 69. 2 44 
So ESE oS ee Ae 91.9 76.9 76.5 Sf) 
See ee ee ee eee ‘a 73.7 48, 8 47.0 2. 12 
Woolen and worsted goods...__.._.________- 91.0 81.7 79.7 1. 20 
Other textile prodnets._-.-..........-.---.-.---....] 70. 6 59.0 57.4 1, 742 
Fuel and lighting materials............____.______. 77.4 69. 6 AA. 5 ao) 
a i RT STN yl En 91.2 88.9 88. 2 134 
a oinipaininn Onndiamniine ciiney init 89.9 87.8 85.8 166 
MME SS,. SASL oo hsib bb wtcddnndubisbiny «siebtobict «lok 84. 2 83. 8 83.7 1, 195 
REESE ES SET Ey Seating See Ey SORE ae Pe 94.1 95. 8 Ss =< 
fo” ag hal Se A PLS 63.7 50. 2 41.8 Ye 











1 Data not yet available. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF COM- 
_ MODITIES—Continued 

















| Purchasing 
Marct ; y Ms as a 
Groups and subgroups | 1930 , | F a ’ — By = Aa 
: March, 1931 
— a 
Metals and metal products.............................| 100. 6 88. 9 89. 0 $1. 124 
lron QU ede we arherigbeacenaas | $4.9 88. 4 88.1 1. 135 
N on RRS ee- neo 2s eeenne---2..5.-..----. 98. 6 66. 1 67.1 1. 490 
; 7 rricultural ee. 5 Se eres (22. ddie 95. 0 94.7 94.7 1. 056 
7 , utomobiles - - --_ - - ween anne enone --------- +e 106. 8 98. 0 98. 0 1. 020 
* Other metal products bo weetccacsccces ween nee eee } Ys. 4 95. 0 95. 0 % 053 
s } 
building materials. .__-_--.---.-._- et abana odcseba 95. 4 81.8 81.9 1 288 
4 Lumber___--- ri cP. SE Pe 4 aon a 91.6 73.2 74.2 1. 348 
Ls Brick - EPS et) ‘ é — 88. 3 81.5 81.5 1. 227 
\ Cement... ae Tee aca 92.7 87.9 84. 1 1. 189 
iy Structural steel__ aie ‘ 91.9 84.3 84. 3 1. 186 
: Paint materials. _ bb waste. 92. 1 70.9 73.0 1. 370 
3 Other building materials -__- ‘ 106. 4 95. 6 95. 4 1. 048 
Chemicals — drugs--- Sie ’ 91.2 82. 2 81.9 . 79 
; Chemicals_____- 96. 8 85. 0 84.8 a 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals - 68. 3 65. 0 64. 6 1. 548 
Fertilizer materials. pics 88. 2 81.1 80.8 1. 238 
Mixed fertilizers...._-_--- 94.8 89. 1 88. 3 1. 133 
House-furnishing goods._............_____- ie i ae ae 96. 5 90. 8 90. 8 1. 101 
Furniture... --- 8, hws aie, Tp generates =e hia 96. 6 95. 5 95. 5 1. 047 
Furnishings._....--_- ectihhia 445 aba-stbnnbsedde<e 96. 3 86. 7 86. 7 1. 153 
Miscellaneous_.......---- ; npAL 6 Leda Mente 78. 2 63.9 64.7 1. 546 
Cottit Giitinsnntieccwes — ‘ ee ee es 103. 8 71.6 82. 1 1. 218 
ee ALbagc i Ae ee al: ae 
si) eS todew 846 6@6666e060 Sebo’ ol. ” ° e 
Automobile tires____- ES Steet 55. 2 45.7 45.7 2. 188 
Other miscellaneous { ; : : Log cubs 108. 6 85. 1 86.3 1. 159 
Raw materials _ . ._- Se teicwhes obs aia in antes benno 89. 3 70. 6 69. 4 1. 441 
Semimanufactured articles _ ioe Ate pee eee ee 90. 6 72.3 72. 2 | 1. 385 
Finished products____ -- baited dene pa 92. 0 79. 3 | 78. 4 1. 276 
Nonagricultural commodities. ___ sided 89. 8 77.1 75.7 1. 321 
{ll commodities less farm produc ts and foods___- ‘ 88. 7 yo 75.6 1. 323 
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Argentine Measures to Reduce Cost of Living 


GOVERNMENT organization (Junta de Abastecimientos) ya; 
formed recently in Argentina to investigate the high prices o; 
foodstuffs and rents in Buenos Aires and to devise means of bringin: 
about a reduction in the cost of living in Buenos Aires and in the 
Provinces, according to a report from Vice Consul Ralph Miller, q; 
Buenos Aires, dated March 5, 1931. 

This organization did not use coercive measures but confined jt: 
activities, first of all, to appeals to the dealers and landowners {, 
make a voluntary reduction, but since few results were obtained, jor 
direct methods were resorted to. 

The municipality of Buenos Aires bought flour, bread, meat, milk. 
and vegetables direct from the producers and offered them to the 
public at the city markets and street fairs at greatly reduced prices. 
This measure hes brought relief to the laboring classes and has in- 
duced dealers to reduce their prices accordingly. 

The report states that excessive building operations in Buenos 
Aires during the last two years have oversupplied the market and x 
reduction of over 20 per cent in the rent of small apartments has 
taken place within the last six months. Suburban rents are stil! 
excessive, however. It is generally believed that unless there is y 
reduction in property taxes and in import duties on building materials, 
the efforts of the authorities will not be successful in bringing about « 
reduction in rents. 

—_—— oo ge 


Japariese Family Budget Investigation, 1926-27 


HE first family-budget inquiry on an extensive scale in Japan and 

the only official investigation of this kind ever made in that 
country was carried on by the Bureau of Statistics of the Imperial! 
Cabinet in 1926-27. A summary of this study, by the chief statisti- 
cian of the Bureau of Statistics, recently published in English, is the 
basis of an article in the March, 1931, issue of the International Labor 
Review, from which the following data are taken. 

Scope and method of inquiry—The investigation covered various 
localities, including 11 of the largest cities. Among the households 
budgeted were those of salaried workers (officials, clerks, teachers, 
etc.), wage earners (factory, mine, and communication workers, and 
day laborers), and farmers. The period for which the budget records 
were kept was from September 1, 1926, to August 31, 1927. 

In selecting the families to keep records the requirements to be met 
were as follows: 

(a) The total income of the household per month must not exceed 200 yen 
[$96.40] approximately. In the case of farm households, the area cultivated mus' 
not exceed 2 cho approximately (cho = 2.45 acres). 


(b) More than half the family income must be derived from the earnings of 
the husband. 
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The household must not conduct any business on its own account (or in 
the case of farm households, no independent business other than agriculture). 

/) The household should contain 2 to 7 persons. 

») Preferably the household should have no servants, boarders, or lodgers, or 
any other inmates besides its own members.! 

Of the 7,856 household books distributed, 6,505 were continued for 
the vear and 5,455 family budgets were tabulated. 

Table 1 shows the average monthly income and average expendi- 
tures of salaried workers’ and of wage earners’ households. It will 
be noted that the total average monthly income for salaried 
workers Was 137.17 yen ($66.12) as compared with 102.07 yen ($49.19) 
for wage earners. The salaried workers’ households had a surplus of 
12.83 yen ($6.19) in income over expenditures and the wage earners’ 
households a surplus of 10.69 yen ($5.15). 

The study covered 1,575 households of salaried workers and 3,210 
households of wage earners. The former had an average of 4.17 
persons each (3.19 consumption units) and the latter 4.21 persons 
(3.18 consumption units). 


Tapte 1.-AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF SALARIED WORK- 
ERS’ AND WAGE EARNERS’ HOUSEHOLDS FOR YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31, 1927 


‘Conversions into United States currency on basis of average exchange rate of yen for year covered=48.2 









































cents} 
Salaried workers W age earners 
Item United United 
Yen States cur- Yen States cur- 
; reney | rency 
Income | 
Earnings: 
Husband — 
dS nn San non se nhetaconebeges 108. 03 | $52. 07 84. 67 $40. 51 
Subsidiary income decnahibae 1. 62 .73 .44 al 
Wife 3. 76 1.31 3. 55 1.71 
Other members of household 2.75 | 1. 33 4. 26 2. 05 
Petebiscé.. ee BRAD: 3 116. 16 | 55. 99 92. 92 | 44.78 
Other income: 
EE EE Oy ee a a bis Sites . 48 2 . 64 31 
Prom peeperty.<........---.. Roane te ; 5. 22 2. 52 1. 92 . 9 
Presents r Se. ae —_ 11.81 5. 69 5. 92 2.85 
EE a eee sini ae altace 3. 50 1. 69 . 67 ~ 32 
ES Sree eae eee 21. 01° 10. 13 | 9.15 4.41 
Grand total __. eee 137.17 | 66. 12 | 02. 07 | 49. 19 
Expenditures 
eae a a a ae eo 40. 61 19. 57 36. 33 17. 51 
Housing (including repairs, furniture, etc.) - ------- | 22. 84 11. 01 14. 42 6. 95 
a iE SS Sa a SS Se 5. 66 2. 73 4.17 2. O1 
Clothing ___-. Se a oe os dt ; cee 17. 18 8. 28 11. 87 5. 72 
All other_.- ae iebuaanhn att nheee anne neial 38. 05 18. 34 24. 59 11.85 
_——— —-- -| —-—— --- —e 
Total_____. SRR PS He 124. 34 59. 93 91. 38 | 44. 04 
Surplus. __. ial 12. 83 | 6.19 10. 69 | 5. 15 











! There could, however, be tenants or subtenants occupying part of the dwelling, provided they would 
not render the task of keeping the budget records more complicated or laborious. 
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The composition of the farmers’ households is shown in the tab), 





























A T 
following: . 
TABLE 2.—COMPOSITION OF FARMERS’ HOUSEHOLDS drin 
i — > Bape 
| Class of farmer ! sala 
: tive 
tem ; 1 Otal 
Semi- las 
Indepen- | ,; clas 
indepen- Tenant 
| — dent exp 
i 
———__ 
Number of households__.-......--...-------------------- 132 330 208 670 TABI 
Persons per household ___.........---.------------------ 5. 93 5. 93 5.61 = 
Cc Consumption units per household_..----.--------------| 4.76 4.76 4. 45 4 6 
a eae ae ns oe -s PS SRSEFs | | [Con 
1 An “independent farmer’’ was defined as one who neal 90 per cent or more and leased 10) per cy 
or less of the total land worked; a tenant farmer as one who leased 90 per cent or more and owned |() no = 
cent or less, of the land worked; the remainder of the farmers were classed as ‘‘semi-independent { 10 
Table 3 gives the average monthly income and expenditures o/ Cla 
various classes of farmers’ households, the income for all farmer 
being only 96.16 yen ($46.35). 
The income of farmers, it is pointed out, is more difficult to ascer BR. 
pala 


tain correctly and their budgets are more difficult to balance. The 
results of the study of such budgets, however, though they may not 
be strictly comparable with those of the investigation of salaried 
workers’ and wage earners’ budgets, do seem to indicate that tie 
farmers’ standard of living is lower than in the corresponding wave- 
earning classes. 





TABLE 3.—AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF FARMERS’ i/()Usr. 
JHOLDS FOR YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31, 1927 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of ams exchange rate of yen for year covered =4 
cents 








C lass of farmers i 





















































Semi- pon Bie W: 
| Independent independent Tenant otal a 
Item een 
United | United United United 
é States , States | States , States 
Yen cur- Yen eur- Yen poeeng Yen vos 
rency | rency rency rel 
Jacome 
Net income from agriculture. _____--- 74.91 | $36.10 | 65.29 | $31.47} 47.21 | $22.76} 61.57) $2.0 
Income from other sources: 
arnings — 
PR ate’: a . 3. 66 176; 5.13 2. 47 6. 62 3.19 5. 30 2 
is < 5h Milian .42 £4 . 86 41/ 104|) .50 83) 
Other members of household_| 2.73 1.32 5. 07 2. 44 6.00 2.89 4. 90 2. 3 
Other income — 
From property_-__---.-.-.-...-- 20. 29 9.78 | 12.75 6.15 8.77 423 13. 00 i 
Presents - - _ _- sodialees alana 7.19 3. 47 7. 47 3. 60 6.71 3. 23 7. 18 | 3. 4 
ye Sieg eRe, Ny 1.61, 3.76 1.81 2.81 1.35 3.38 | 1.63 
Total......................| 37.62] 18.14| 35.04] 16.88] 31.95| 15.40| 34.59] 16.67 Fa 
Grand total_______- | 112.53 | 54.24 | 100.33 | 48.35 | 79.16] 38.16] 96.16) 4.55 
Expenditure ae ; 
Food and drink __-_.-- -...--| 45.07 | 21.73) 44.87] 21.62/ 41.40) 19.95) 44.01 21.2! 
Housing (including » repairs, ~ furni- a 
lS eae pee 18, 63 8. 98 14. 98 7.22; 11.54 5. 56 14. 64 1. 00 
IE Sat, cA de. oss 6.10 2.94; 6.16 2. 97 5. 34 2. 57 5. 89 | 2. 4 
Clothing -__- + a er pene alae 9. 32 4. 49 | 8.17 3. 94 5. 59 2. 69 7. 59 | 3. OF 
RES Sp STUER TERI 8 5 30.54] 14.72| 26.45] 1275] 17.59) 8.38] 24.26) 11.19 
Total - i Revert _..--| 109.66 | 52.86 | 100.63} 48.50] 81.26 | 39.17] 96.39] 40.4 
Income mations with mmendiiaa — Ct 
Surplus Ae sa” | elaine ey oy eons ne t 
OE i 8 Sie J --- nado} --nnnenn 30 15} 210/ LOL z3 | d 














1 An “independent farmer’’ was s defined as one who owned 90 per cent or more and leased ai cent or 
less of the total land worked; a tenant farmer as one who leased 90 per cent or more, and owned 10 per cel! 
or less, of the land worked; the remaining farmers were classed as ‘‘semi-independent farmers.”’ 
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Table 4 shows that proportionately more is spent for food and 
drink in the lowest income groups in each class of households, the 
percentage for this expenditure in such income groups being for 
<alaried workers’, wage earners’, and all farmers’ households, respec- 
tively, 43.31, 50.23, and 50.95. With the increase in income in all 
classes of households there is, of course, a rise in the percentage of 
S expenditure for miscellaneous items. 


TABLE 4.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE OF SALARIED WORKERS’ 
vine a WAGE EARNERS’, AND FARMERS’ HOUSEHOLDS 


(Conversions into United States currency on basis of exchange rate of yen for year covered=48.2 
cents 








Percentage of income expended for— 





Class of household and average monthly |-—————--_,—- 





















































income * 
| Pgrink | Housing | PY at | Clothing |Allother| Total 
ae ——— ———J 
3 ; | | | 
salaried workers: vie? * a 
Under 60 yen (under $28.92)_._.._._.-- | 43. 31 17. 39 6. 36 12. 55 20. 39 | 100. 00 
60 and under 80 yen ($28.92 and under | 
iT e-An Che ae ie. 17. 91 5. 64 13 70 24. 80 100. 00 
80 and under 100 yen ($38.56 and under 
Reape AE > i 36. 67 18, 23 5. 03 13. 61 26. 46 100. 00 
100 and under 120 yen ($48.20 and un- 
Ger GF ei ctietiette nts wee deus psn 35. 11 18. 96 4. 96 13. 61 27. 36 100. 00 
120 and under 140 yen ($57.84 and un- | 
ae Te titibiete ties tntnine in oenxs> 33. 45 18. 72 4. 64 13. 95 29. 24 100. 00 
140 and under 160 yen ($67.48 and un- | 
alt Ctl ths Sonne hb cu 32. 47 18. 53 4.47 14. 02 30. 51 100. 00 
160 and under 180 yen ($77.12and un- | 
Pg 0 Ee a ae 31. 43 17. 29 4. 40 13. 97 32. 91 100. 00 
180 and under 200 yen ($86.76 and un- | 
Ger Geeeeeeee. 2. ob il 30. 06 18. 67 4.18 13. 68 33. 41 100. 00 
200 yen and over ($96.40 and over) _--_- 28. 26 18. 15 3. 90 13. 83 35. 86 100. 00 
fg Oe RS Oe eee 32. 66 18. 37 4. 55 13. 82 30. 60 | 100. 00 
Wage earners: 
(Under 60 yen (under $28.92)_.......... 50. 23 14. 13 5.75 9. 75 20. 14 100. 00 
60 and under 80 yen ($28.92 and under 
FO ES EE eS See eee 44. 94 14, 84 4. 94 11. 81 23. 47 100. 00 
80 and under 100 yen ($38.56 and under 
EES SSS ay & See eee ee 41. 99 15. 46 4.75 12, 51 25. 29 100. 00 
100 and under 120 yen ($48.20 and un- 
eg Ee a ee 38, 14 16, 51 4. 54 13. 07 27.74 100. 00 
120 and under 140 yen ($57.84 and un- 
Vg 8 ES ees be 36. 96 16. 43 4. 33 13. 70 28. 58 100. 00 
140 and under 160 yen ($67.48 and un- 
CU ik cn dstaned 36. 36 15. 66 4.09 14.17 29. 72 100. 00 
160 and under 180 yen ($77.12 and un- 
GU bn ha cied cncconte 34. 18 16. 48 3. 96 14. 98 | 30. 40 100. 00 
180 and under 200 yen ($86.76 and un- as —— 
der ES lig le i a 31. 84 16. 30 3. 81 15. 75 | 32. 30 100. 00 
200 yen and over ($96.40 and over) -_-- oof 32. 35 15. 61 | 3. 74 13. 74 34. 56 100. 00 
pe RE te ie | 39.76| 15.78| 4.56| 1299| 26.91] 100.00 
Farmers: 
70,16 SY Filan 550 ens danocccdcs | 50. 95 14. 20 | 6. 57 6. 88 | 21. 40 100. 00 
100.33 yen Sone an 6g ee ae | 44. 59 14. 89 6. 12 8. 12 | 26. 28 100. 00 
112.58 Wa eee? 9... = occa cece 41. 92 16. 99 | 5. 56 8. 50 | 27. 03 100. 00 
t 
Telia emsmeetaen=-—-----ra=n-naeou 45. 66 15. 19 | 6.11 | 7.87 | 25.17 100.00 . 
| 
1 Tenant. 2 Semi-independent. 3 Independent. 


The large percentage of expenditure for rice, barley, and other 
cereals in all classes of households is brought out in Table 5, as is also 
the fact that the percentage of expenditure for “luxuries” (slcoholic 
drinks, tobacco, cakes and fruit, and nonalcoholic drinks) in wage 
earners’ households is higher than in salaried workers’ households. 
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TABLE 5.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE FOR FOOD OF SA} (pz IE) 
WORKERS’, WAGE EARNERS’, AND FARMERS’ HOUSEHOLDS 





Per cent of total expenditure 


























Farmers 
Item | | é 
| Salaried | Wage | 
| workers | earners | Inde- | Semi-in- 
All pendent = enant 
a 5 Ape NES dhs.) By 
Rice, barley, and other cereals___.__.___=_- 11. 09 | 16. 25 | 27. 39 24. 65 26. 60 
Fresh fish and shellfish- = : 3. 02 | 3. 41 | 2. 01 1. 85 1. 96 
EES 4 ee 1. 12 | 1, 02 | 27 35 «2 
PS sn 76 | 55 | . 22 . 29 . 23 ; 
Milk__ y . 28 | . 22 | .10 . 10 i rm in 
Beans and vegetables 7 2. 35 2. 84 | 3. 71 3. 34 3. GS { or 
Dried food - , 43 | . 43 | . 34 .32 .33 
Tofu (bean curd), Tsukudani, and similar the 
prepared food and pickles_____.._- 1.73 2. 18 1,91 1.72 1, 92 , 
Sugar, salt, soy, ete____- 2. 78 3. 37 4. 76 4, 37 4. 65 ei 
Bought meals for home consumption . 87 79 — in 26 ag’ 
Meals outside the home________._________-| 2. 04 1. 58 | .19 . 25 .18 “oO 
—__—_—_ |—- | — -— —- an 
_ Teena ae eer $2.64) 41.17) 37.54 40. 19 6. 18 an 
** Luxuries ”’ ‘e wa 
EE ET 1. 59 2. 80 1. 97 1. 91 1. 88 \ 
| Ne SRS PR age ea + 1.17 1. 39 . 59 . 56 _ 56 39 
Cakes and fruit _- ao SN 2. 91 2. 45 1, 59 59 1. 61 f 
Nonalcoholic drinks...-................ . 52 . 48 . 34 “= ~ 3d ie 
Total_____- _ ee 7. 12 | 4. 49 4. 38 4. 40 a 
Grand total__.._..-- a! m* 32. 66 39. 76 45. 66 “41. 92 44. 59 ( we 











The percentage of expenditures on miscellaneous items is highest 
in the salaried group, as indicated in Table 6, and in all classes of 
































households proportionately more was expended under the heading ca 
‘Companionship (presents, parties, etc.)”’ than for any other class 0! nt 
miscellaneous items. vi 
pa 
TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURES 0! as 
SALARIED WORKERS’, WAGE EARNERS’, AND FARMERS’ HOUSEHOLDS 
co 
a . ‘Apu ba °40) ey a) an 
Per cent of total expenditure of 
ee cl; 
Farmers 
Item abil? Se a 
Salaried | Wage l ae oT 
workers | earners Inde- | Semi-in- F 
All | pendent | tepend- | Tenant ( 
| ent 84 
aca re 5 ern ot 
Sanitation__.._- i dio iar eubiedaats oaiesaiglad 6. 18 . 39 2. 81 2. 96 2. 93 9 
Rearing of | SS RIT EE ce 1, 30 . 67 . 38 . 39 .39 a 
pO i eee 1. 90 1. 09 1. 05 1, 57 98 | i 
Daily journeys- “a = 1. 76 1, 24 1.19 1, 25 1; 24 0, . 
Cc orrespondence and transportation. Sian 42 | . 2 .17 2 .16 K 
Sf Re Ee ee: = aren . 20 | .13 . 16 . 16 . 16 By 
Taxes, rates, and other duties. _....._.__.. 1,13 . 56 1, 36 | 2. 04 1. 32 i. he 
Companionship (presents, parties, ete. 8. 28 7. 07 7. 86 | 8. 18 8. 13 Of “ 
Culture and recreation -__- ‘“ 4.85 3. 57 2. 24 | 2. 76 2. 30 1. 66 
‘Travan... ...... ESR 5 Earp Te Se~ 1,15 9 . 60 | . 68 . 65 A pl 
ERIE SESS Sg reas Pans SD” 27 - 13 gaat .19 19 WW le 
Other expenditures... ............--..-... 2. 61 3. 04 6. 28 5. 75 7.01 | 5, B 
EEE Py 5 eRe eee Pye . 55 | . 80 . 90 . 87 . $2 | L. 08 i, 
Total ____- ; £355 Jp db 12. deb aeee 30. 60 26. 91 25. 17 27. 03 26. 28 21. 40 Ny 
bag tS aa LAE | 8( 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 










Statistics of Immigration for February, 1931 
By J. J. Konna, Cuter Statistician Unirep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


URING February, 12,212 aliens were admitted to the United 

States; the immigrant class, newcomers for permanent residence 
in this country, numbered 3,147, the remaining 9,065 being tourists 
or other temporary visitors. In the same month 20,890 aliens left 
the United States, 16,170 of whom were of the visiting class or non- 
emigrants and 4,720 were emigrants leaving with the intention of 
again making their home abroad. American citizens returning to 
and departing from the United States in February totaled 27,508 
and 33,172, respectively. Compared with the previous month, there 
was an increase in both the inward and outward passenger movement, 
39,720 persons having entered the United States and 54,062 left for 
foreign countries in February, as against 32,659 arrived and 46,451 
departed in January, 1931. 

Two-thirds, or 8,063, of the 12,212 aliens admitted in February 
were born in Europe, while 2,956 gave countries in the Western 
Hemisphere as their place of birth, principally Canada, Mexico, and 
Cuba; 1,015 were born in Asia; 132 in Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Pacific islands; and 46 in Africa. Of the total admitted, 3,936 
came in under the immigration act of 1924 as residents of the United 
States returning from a temporary sojourn abroad, 2,749 came as 
visitors to this country for business or pleasure, and 2,175 were 
passing through the country on their way elsewhere. Aliens entering 
as quota immigrants numbered 1,471 and as natives of nonquota 
countries 669. There were 777 aliens admitted as husbands, wives, 
and unmarried children of American citizens, and 435 as Government 
officials, students, ministers, professors, and other miscellaneous 
classes. All classes of admission under the act show a reduction since 
a year ago, the most drastic decline being in the case of quota immi- 
grants. The number admitted of this class dropped from 9,207 in 
February, 1930, to 1,471 in February, 1931, a decrease of 7,736, or 
84 per cent. Aliens admitted as natives of Canada, Mexico, and 
other nonquota countries also show a marked decrease, or from 
2,546 to 669, a reduction of 73.7 per cent. 

The principal nationalities among the 3,147 immigrant aliens for 
February were: Italian with 609, English with 360, German with 
337, Hebrew with 224, Scandinavian with 165, French with 153, 
Scotch with 136, and Irish with 131. These eight nationalities sup- 
plied two-thirds of the total for the month. A year ago the Germans 
led the list with 2,299, followed by the Irish with 1,780, English with 
1,712, Seotch with 1,600, Italian with 1,244, Hebrew with 827, 
Mexican with 772, and French with 512—forming altogether about 
80 per cent of the 13,585 immigrants entering during February, 1930. 

The women outnumber the men among the present-day immigrants, 
1,929 of the newcomers during February being females and 1,218 
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males; 1,466 were single at the time of arrival, 1,489 were married 
and 192 were widowed or divorced. As to the age given at tiine oj 
arrival, 609 were children under 16 years and 532 were from 16 {, 
21 years, while 784 ranged in age from 22 to 29, 486 from 30 {o 37 
years, 232 from 38 to 44 years, and 504 from 45 to 60 years and over. 
Comparatively few unskilled workers are now admitted, only 1:33 of 
the February immigrants being laborers, as contrasted with 243 
or 66 per cent of the total, who were recorded as having no ocv\ips. 
tion, being mainly women and children. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1930, TO FRR. 
RUARY 28, 1931 








Inward | Outward 



































| pana Biull Wed x BSE ie 
, | Aliensadmitted | ae Aliens departed United! pn 
Period ! —-— United | A — 
| | | States | nter- citi- 1.4. 
| rmmi-| Non- | citizens. Total oy | Emi- | Non- zens | | tal 
rant | Uami-| Total | arrived | ¢| emi- | Total) de- 
| 8 | grant grant | grant parted 
1930 | | | 
July___.-- | 13, 323) 16, 466) 29,789) 38, 822) 68, 611! 881; 4,818) 22, 588} 27, 406) 55, 366) 82,772) 1, 449 
August ___.- 14, 816) 19, 724) 34, 540) 69, 957\104,497| 837) 5, 245) 29, 166) 34,411) 88, 372/122, 783) |, 2% 
September ___-| 17, 792) 29, 359) 47,151) 80, 900/128, 051) 929} 5, 100) 24, 604) 29, 704) 56, 526) 86, 230) 1, 552 
October... -..- 13, 942) 23, 304) 37,246, 40, 702| 77,948  854| 5,352) 22, 938) 28, 32, 988) 61,278) 1, 5% 
November.__.| 9, 209) 13,032) 22,241) 22,381) 44, 622 734} 4,951) 19, 285) 24, 236) 24, 420) 48, 656) 1, 40; 
December.....| 6,439 9, 939) 16,378) 28, 535) 44, 913 806} 5,450) 17, 603) 23, 053) 21, 140) 44, 193 7] 
1931 | | 
January_......| 4,091) 8,724) 12,815) 19,844) 32, 659 693) 4,397) 17, 169) 21, 566) 24, 885) 46, 451) 
February ____- 3,147) 9, 065) 12, 212| 27, 508, 39,720; 689) 4,720) 16, 170) 20, 33, 172) 54, 062) 
Total ___| 82, a > anne, - 328, anys, 021| 6, 423) 40, 033/169, 523/209, 556/336, 869/546, 425) 11, 23° 

















! These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States 
_? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
iNegally, and later being deported. 
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National Economic Councils: A List of References 


ompiled by Laura A. THOMPSON, LIBRARIAN UNITED States DEPARTMENT 
oF LABOR 


Economic Planning and Representation—General 


eVERIDGE, Sir WiLL1AM H. 
An Economic General Staff. | 
Nation (London), December 29, 1923, January 5, 1924, v. 34, pp. 485, 
486, 509, 510. 


Discusses the need of some addition to governmental machinery to provide expert advice 
on the practical economic problems of the day comparable to that received by the Govern- 
ment on the technical aspects of defense. 


ovetas Paut H. : 
Occupational versus proportional representation. 
American Journal of Sociology, September, 1923, v. 29, pp. 129-157. 


INER, HERMAN. 
Representative Government and a Parliament of Industry. London, Fabian 
Society, G. Allen & Unwin, 1923. 273 pp. 


Some aspects of representative government, pp. 3-34. 


HeapLAM-Mor.ey, AGNES. 

The New Democratic Constitutions of Europe: A comparative study of post- 
war European constitutions with special reference to Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Finland, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
and the Baltic States. London, Oxford University Press, H. Milford, 
1928. 298 pp. 


Chapter XV is on ‘‘The social and economic duties of government’’; Chapter XVI on “‘An 
economic constitution’”’ covers the provisions in various European constitutions relating to 
national economic councils. 


Herrine, E. PENDLETON. 
Legalized lobbying in Europe. 
Current History, February, 1930, v. 31, pp. 947-952. 


Describes the attempts at economic representation through parliaments of industry or 
advisory councils in various countries of Europe, particularly the French, German, Italian, 
and Czechoslovakian experience. 

Lavutaup, CAMILLE. 
La Représentation Professionnelle. Les conseils économiques en Europe et 
en France. Paris, M. Riviére, 1927. 285 pp. 
McBain, Howarp LEE. 
The new constitutions of Europe. New York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 1922. 
612 pp. “Functional representation”: pp. 117-135 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCILS. 
Monthly Labor Review, January, 1931, v. 32, pp. 1-9. 


Describes the economic councils of France, Great Britain, Germany, and Italy. 


United States—Suggested Plans! 


Assott, CHARLES F. 

Proposes economic commission on business prosperity; national fact-finding 
body could determine causes of nonprofitable operation and suggest 
program for remedy or relief. 

Iron Trade Review, April 24, 1930, v. 86, No. 17, pp. 57, 58. 


See also a discussion, by Granville P. Rogers, in same journal, May 8, 1930, pp. 64, 65. 








' See also discussions at annual meeting of Chamber of Commerce of the United States, April 28-May 
1, 1931, in The Week’s Work, May 2, 1931, and daily press. 
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GREER, Guy. 
A general staff for business: What it could do to prevent depressions. 
Outlook and Independent, December 31, 1930, v. 156, pp. 695-697. 


Discusses the need of measures of a permanent and far-reaching character to correc| 14 onl 


trol the unregulated forces responsible for the present maladjustment between the producti, 
capacity and the purchasing power of the population. The suggestion made is fur 4 small 
committee of 4 or 5 outstanding leaders of finance and industry to beappointed by the |, esident 
to advise him in the selection of a large board of 50 or 60 men and women represent i: «|) the wa 


main subdivisions of economic activity. In the plan proposed, the small committ». yw...) 
serve as an executive committee and would have added to it a permanent secretariat 
of economists, engineers, and statisticians to work under its direction. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. 
France—Germany have economic councils. 4 pp. 
Reprinted from January-February, 1931, Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators 
Includes discussion of a national economic planning board for the United States. Se, 
gestion in American Economie Association Proceedings, December, 1928, p. 121, for an « 
nomic conference or congress with committees working through the year. 


—— A Federal economic council. 
New Republic, April 29, 1931, v. 66, pp. 294-297. 

Suggestion is for a council of 100 delegates, representative of the different economic interests of th 
country, operating under an act of Congress and subject to the authority of Congress, the work to jp 
done through standing committees and a permanent staff with one plenary session of the eour¢' 
annually. The main purpose would be to present what may be called an annual audit of thie | nite 
States giving a connected view of economic developments. In addition the council might prepare 
specific recommendations on special economic problems of urgent national importance and be of 
assistance to the various Government departments and to Members of Congress seeking in! rmarioy 
on economic matters. 


MiTcHELL, WESLEY C. 
Engineering, economics and the problem of social well-being. Economist's 
view. Mechanical Engineering, February, 1931, v. 53, pp. 105-110. 


Sous, GeorGe HENRY. 
National planning. The problem of creating a brain for our econom, 
New Republic, March 4, 1931, v. 66, pp. 61-65. 


After discussing the differences in functions of the two general types of agencies sugested for 
national economie planning—the economic general staff and the national industria! 
the author answers three major objections to the creation of central planning agencies 


—— What planning might do. Goals and methods for an economic brain 
New Republic, March 11, 1931, v. 66, pp. 88-91. 

Suggests three boards, committees, or commissions, all subordinate to the princip:! « 
board: (1) For planning new investments, private and public; (2) For the job of organizing the labor 
market. Would supervise a national system of labor exchanges, administer unemployment 
ance. Would foresee transit of labor out of old into new industries or localities and provide such 
training or adjusting measures as were necessary. Would keep close tab on wage statistics; 
third board would have oversight of planning on the basis of economic geography. 


Unitep States. Congress. Senate. 
S. 6215, a bill to establish a National Economic Council. 5 pp. Fra 


Bill introduced by Mr. LaFollette, February 17 (calendar day, February 20), 1931, provides fora 
national economic council of 15 members to be appointed by the President with the consent of the 
Senate, to be selected from lists submitted by groups of associations and organizations representing 
the industrial, financial, agricultural, transportation, and labor interests of the United States. The 
council would keep advised as to economic conditions, consider all problems affecting the oconom 
situation, formulate proposals looking toward the solution of these problems and make reports to (e 
President and Congress urging needed legislation. TH 

S. Res. 460 adopted February 26, 1931, provides for hearings on this bill during the Seven!) -second 
Congress, including recesses. 

WitirAms, NaTuan B. Gun 
Advisory councils to government. 
Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, January, 
1930, v. 147, pp. 146-149. 
Proposal is for advisory councils to be made up partly of officers of the government 12! 
partly of persons selected from private life to consider and supply advice regarding |'\¢ "0" 
ner in which problems coming before administrative services for action should be !¢'. 


IM posed 


Br 


Fra 
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Czechoslovakia 










CzecHosLovAK REPUBLIC. Ministerstvo priimyslu, obchodu a zivnosti. 
Vistnik ... 1, 1920— 

Reports on the current work of the advisory board are to be found in a special section entitled 
“ Poradni sbor pro otézky hospodéiské.”’ 


HerrinG, E. PENDLETON. : 
Czechoslovak Advisory Board for Economic Questions. 
American Political Science Review, May, 1930, v. 24, pp. 439-450. 


Describés the history, membership and activities of the board, established under authority 
granted in Article 90 of the Constitution, consisting of 150 members, representative of em- 
ployers and workers’ organizations and economists, to give advice either on its own initiative 
or at the request of the government upon questions of genefal economic importance. Biblio- 
graphical footnotes. As part of the work of elaborating a national economic program for the 
next five years, the board is compiling a census of the larger industrial establishments for the 
years 1913 and 1926, to show changes in the economic situation between those years. 


_—_— Legalized lobbying in Europe. 
Current History, February, 1930, v. 31, pp. 947-952. 


Czechoslovak advisory board, >. 952. 


LauTaup, CAMILLE. 

La Représentation Professionnelle. Les conseils économiques en Europe et 
en France. Paris, Librairie des Sciences Politiques et Sociales. M. 
Riviére, 1927. 285 pp. (Bibliothéquedes Sciences Politiques et Sociales.) 


‘“‘La Commission Consultative de Tchécoslovaquie,”’ pp. 95, 96. ; 
France 
BraMHALL, Epitra C. 
The national economic council in France. 
American Political Science Review, August, 1926, v. 20, pp. 623-630. 


CREATION OF A NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCIL IN FRANCE. 
Monthly Labor Review, March, 1925, v. 20, pp. 488-490. 


A brief review of the efforts to secure the establishment of a national economic council with a 
summary of the provisions of the decree of January 16, 1925. 


France. Laws, statutes, etc. 

Decree: National Economic Council ... Decree constituting a National 
Economie Council. Dated January 16, 1925. [London, 1925.] 4 pp. 
(International Labor Office, Geneva. Legislative series, 1925, Fr. 3.) 


Translation. Official text of the decree published in the Journal Officiel, January 17, 1925. 

The function of the council is to study problems concerning the economic life of the country, 
propose solutions and bring its proposals before the public authorities. Councilis attached to the 
Office of the Prime Minister and its expenses provided for in the budget of the Ministry of Labor. 

It is composed of 47 members (with 2 alternates each) representing the different economic and 
social groups of the country; term of office two years. Council meets four times a year and extra 
sessions may be called by the Prime Minister who is president of the council. Provision is made 
for a permanent committee of 10 members to take care of current matters between sessions. 
Francg, RoGEr. 
Le perfectionnement de l’outillage national: Projet Tardieu et plan du 

Conseil National Economique. 

Revue d’Economie Politique, July-August, 1930, v. 44, pp. 1172-1191. 


One of the main tasks of the National Economic Council has been the making of a survey of 
French economic life and the mapping of a plan for an overhauling of the national economic 
equipment, which is the subject of this article. 

Tue FRENCH NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCIL. 

Industrial and Labour Information (International Labor Office), January 2, 

1928, v. 25, pp. 14-19. 

Gipz, CHARLES. 

Le Conseil National Economique. 
Revue d’ Economie Politique, July-August, 1928, v. 42, pp. 1049-1060. 

Describes the organization and work of the national economic council with a brief comparison 

with the earlier economic labor council. In the 3 years ofits existence it has prepared nearly 
one hundred reports dealing with housing, hydroelectric power, commercial aviation, and the 
like but of which little has yet been acted upon by the government. The chief benefit has been 
to bring representatives of employers and employees face to face. 
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GLuUM, FRIEDRICH. 
Der Deutsche und der Franzésische Reichswirtschaftsrat, ein beitrag 7, den 
problem der reprisentation der wirtschaft im staat... Berlin und 
Leipzig, W. de Gruyter & Co., 1929. 188 pp. (Added t—p.: Institut fiiy 


auslindisches 6ffentliches recht und vélkerrecht. Beitriige zum ay, 
lindischen 6ffentlichen recht und vélkerrecht . . . heft. 12.) 

A comparative study of the German and French economic councils. Appendix contains the 
text of the decree of January 16, 1925, creating the French council; also text of bill to give the coung] 


a definite legislative basis introduced by the government November 17, 1927, with explanatory 
memorandum. 


JouHaux, LEON. 
The economic labour council in France. 
International Labour Review, February, 1921, v. 1, pp. 159-161, 


The General Confederation of Labor began agitation for a national economic counc(! jn 1918, 
At the beginning of 1920 it took the initiative in establishing a labor council of delegates of 
workers, technical workers, civil servants, and cooperatives acting through their national 
organizations to deal with the general problems of production and exchange. 


LavuTaubD, CAMILLE. 
La Représentation Professionnelle. Les conseils économiques en Europe ¢ 
en France... Paris, Librairie des Sciences Politiques et Sociales, \ 
Riviére, 1927. 285pp. (Bibliothéque des Sciences Politiques et Sociales, 


Traces the history of functional representation in France with an analysis of the organization 
and activities of the national economic council created in 1925. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. 
France—Germany have economic councils. 4 pp. 


Reprint from January-February, 1931, Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators. 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCIL, FRANCE. 
Monthly Labor Review, January, 1931, v. 32, pp. 2-4. 
PicarpD, RoGER. 


The German and French national economic councils. 
International Labour Review, June, 1925, v. 11, pp. [803}-829. 


Bibliographical footnotes. 

An account of the tendencies of thought and fact which led to the creation of the French 
national economic council in 1925, with a description of its constitution and powers, and crit. 
icism and opinions of its work. 


ScELLE, GEORGES. 
Le Conseil National Economique. 
Revue des Etudes Coopératives, January—March, 1925, v. 4, pp. 109-124, 
Includes discussion of the difficulties encountered in deciding upon powers to be given the 
permanent organization. 


Weitt-Raynat, ETreNNE. 
Le Conseil Economique National et l’expérience allemande. 
L’Information Sociale, July 10, 1924, v. 7, No. 110, pp. 1-3. 


Germany ' 


GERMANY (1918— ) Constitution. 
Die Verfassung des Deutsches Reiches vom 11 August, 1919. 


Article 165 provides for a national economic council to be formed in a manner that will provide 
for proper representation of all the important occupational groups according to their economic and 
socialimportance. Official text in Reichsgesetzblatt, 1919 (No. 1383). Available also in various com: 
pilations. English translation in Oppenheimer, H.: Constitution of the German Republic (london, 
Stevens & Soms, 1923). For discussion on article 165in Constituent Assembly see Heilfron, E.: Die 
deutsche nationalversammlung in jahre 1919. (Berlin, 1920.) 

Summary of “‘Socio-political provisions of the new German constitution” in Monthly Jaber 
Review, December, 1919, v. 9, pp. 1796-1799. 





1 For a comprehensive bibliography of German literature on the Reichswirtschaftsrat see Hauschild, )! 
Vorliufige Reichswirtschaftsrat, 1920-1926. Berlin, 1926, pp. 641-670. 
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erMANY, Laws, statutes, etc. 
Order: Federal economic council... Order respecting the provisional 
Federal economic council. Dated May 4, 1920. 4 pp. (International 
Labor Office, Geneva. Legislative series, 1920, Ger. 14.) 


Translation of governmental order of May 4, 1920, creating a provisional economic council under 
authority of article 165 of the Constitution of 1919. Also printedin French. Official German text 
in Reichsgesetzblatt, 1920, No. 99, S. 858. 

Council consists of 326 persons from agriculture and forestry, horticulture and fishing, industry, 
commerce, banking and insurance, handicrafts, transportation and public works, consumers, civil 
service and liberal professions, according to the numerical and economic importance of the various 
groups, together with 24 experts appointed by the Reichsrat and the Government. 

Its functions are to express its opinions on economic and socio-political bills of fundamental 
importance which must be submitted to it by the National Government, to originate proposals of 
an economic or socio-political nature, to form a permanent committee to advise the various Govern- 
ment departments on current economic and social problems and to cooperate in the formation of 
works councils, representative employers’ federations and district economic councils. 

Summarized in Monthly Labor Review, November, 1920, v. 11, pp. 1078-1081. 

A Government bill for a permanent organization was introduced in the Reichstag on July 14, 
1928. 


Vorldufiger reichswirtschaftsrat. 


Jem 
und 

fiir 
Allg. 
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Mitteilungen des Vorliufigen Reichswirtschaftsrats ... 1.— jahrg., 27. 
0g November, 1920—_ _ [Berlin, 1920— ] 
tion Stenographische berichte tiber die verhandlungen . . ._ 1, Juni 1920— 
Books and Pamphlets 


BERNHARD, GEORG. 

Wirtschafts parlamente von den Revolutionsraten zum Reichswirtschaftsrat. 
Wien, Rikola Verlag, 1923. 141 pp. 

Curtius, JULIUS. 

Bismarcks plan eines deutschen Volkswirtschaftsrats. Heidelberg, Willy 
Ehrig, 1919. 

Finer, HERMAN. 

Representative Government and a Parliament of Industry. A study of the 
Geaniain Federal economic council . . . [London]. The Fabian society, 
G. Allen & Unwin, (Ltd.), 1923. 273 pp. 

Bibliographical footnotes. 

CONTENTS: Pt. I. Some aspects of representative government. Pt. II. The German Federal 
economic council—Genesis: political and industrial—The war and new ideas—The revolution 
and the economic council— Article 165: Toward an economic constitution—The Federal economic 
council, its composition, status and procedure—The economic council at work—The outlook for 
the future—Conclusions and reflections: England and Germany. Appendixes: I. The national 
industrial council. II. The central industrial alliance. III. Article 34a. IV. The Cohen- 
Kaliski project. V.The Wissell plan. VI. Decree respecting the provisional German Federal 
economic council. 

GLuM, FRIEDRICH. 

Der Deutsche und der Franzésische Reichswirtschaftsrat, ein beitrag zu dem 
roblem der reprisentation der wirtschaft im staat... Berlin und 
eipzig, W. de Gruyter & Co., 1929. 188 pp. (Added t.-p.: Institut fiir 

auslindisches 6ffentliches recht und vélkerrecht. Beitrige zum auslind- 
ischen 6ffentlichen recht und vélkerrecht ... heft. 12.) 


A comparative study of the German and French councils. The appendix of documentary 
material includes the text of the bill providing for a permanent economic council for Germany 
presented to the Reichstag by Dr. Curtius, July 14, 1928, with explanatory memorandum. 

Havuscuitp, Cuaus Drerrica H. 
Der Vorlaufige Reichswirtschaftsrat, 1920-1926 ... Berlin, E. 8. Mittler 
& sohn, 1926. 687 pp. 

‘“‘Literaturverzeichnis tiber das problem der wirtschaftsrite,’’ pp. [641]-670. 

Detailed analysis of the organization and procedure of the Federal economic council and of the 
work of the different committees and their decisions and opinions, 1920-1926. The author, who is 
“ Biirodirektor”’ of the council has, in preparation a second volume dealing with the work of the 
council since 1926. 
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HEADLAM-MORLEY, AGNES. 
The New Democratic Constitutions of Europe. London, Oxford Univer. 
Press, 1928. 298 pp. 
Chapter XVI, on “ An economic constitution,” is largely devoted to the history and org in 
tion of the German national economic council for which provision was made in the co1\s{j1,, 
of 1919. 
LAUTAUD, CAMILLE. 
La Représentation Professionnelle. Les conseils économiques en Europe ¢ 
en France. Paris, Librairie des Sciences Politiques et Sociales, M. Riyjiy. 
1927. 285 pp. (Bibliothéque des Sciences Politiques et Sociales. ) b 


Includes brief discussion of the German Economic Council, pp. 80-95. 


M6LLENDORFF, WICHARD G. VON. 
Deutsche Gemeinwirtschaft. Berlin, K. Siegesmund, 1916. 48 pp. 


PLoETz, GEORG. 


ity 


24. 


10n 


Die Reichswirtschaftsrat. Berlin, Gesellschaft u. Erziehung G. m. }), 
1920. 32 pp: 

PRELOT, MARCELLE. 
La Représentation professionnelle dans |’Allemagne contemporaine. Paris 


Editions Spes, 1924. 172 pp. 


Appendix contains text of order establishing the provisional council, regulations on org:niza: joy 
adopted by the plenary session of June 10, 1921, list of committees, and a bibliography 


RATHENAU, WALTHER. 
Der neue staat. Berlin, Fischer, 1919. 74 pp. 
ScHAEFFER, Hans. 
Die Vorliufige Reichswirtschaftsrat: Kommentar der verordnung vom $ 
Mai 1920. Miinchen, J. Schweitzer verlag, 1920. 243 pp. 


TATARIN-TARNHEYDEN, EDGAR. 
Die Berufsstainde, ihre Stellung im Staatsrecht und in der deutschen Wirt- 
schaftsverfassung. Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag, 1922. 260 pp. 


VERMEIL, EDMOND. 
Le Constitution de Weimar et le Principe de la Démocratie Alleman. 
Strasburg, Librairie Istra, 1923. 473 pp. 


Periodical Articles 
AUFHAUSER, 8. 
Germany’s Federal economic council. 
Labour Magazine, March, 1928, v. 6, pp. 495-497. 

Brief account of the organization and work of the provisional economic council by on 
members. Discusses briefly the provisions of the bill for the permanent organization from | 
point of view of the trade-unions. 

CoHEN, Max. 
Der ritegedanke im ersten revolutionsjahr. 
Sozialistische monatshefte, November 17, 1919, v. 53, pp. 1043-1155. 
CREATION OF A PROVISIONAL NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCIL IN GERMANY. 
Monthly Labor Review, November, 1920, v. 11, pp. 1078-1081. 


Summary of the governmental order of May 4, 1920. 
FRANKEL, EMI. 
Germany’s industrial parliament. 
Political Science Croarterty, September, 1922, v. 37, pp. 472-485. 
An account of the organization and functions of the provisional council including some 
of the criticisms made against it in the first years. 
Gienovx, C. J. , 
L’ organisation des conseils économiques en Allemagne. 
Socsiens Pratiques de Droit Ouvrier, August—October, 1922, v. 18, pp. 
142-154. 
Lorwin, Lewis L. 
France-Germany have economic councils. 
Reprint from January and February, 1931, Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators. 


Reviews the history of the German Economic Council, the practical gains to the nation and the 


attitude of organized labor toward it. 
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NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCILS. 
Monthly Labor Review, January, 1931, v. 32, pp. 1-9. 


Includes brief account of the provisional Federal economic council of Germany (pp. 6, 7). 


Tye NEW GERMAN ECONOMIC COUNCIL. 
Nation (London), July 31, 1920, v. 27, pp. 546, 547. 


PicakD, ROGER. | | 
The German and French national economic councils. 


International Labour Review, June, 1925, v. 11, pp. [803}-829. 


Bibliographical footnotes. 

An account of the tendencies of thought and fact which led to the creation of the German 
Federal economic council in 1920 with a description of its organization and method of working, - 
including criticism and opinion of results obtained. 

SieMENS, KARL VON. 
Germany’s Business Parliament. 
Current History, September, 1924, v. 20, pp. 994-998. 


This author, who is chairman of the board of directors of The Siemens-Schukert Works, 
Berlin, and a member of the Reichstag, views the economic council as an attempt to make 
government more representative by enabling labor, capital, and the consumer to exercise their 
influence on the government and on legislation openly and legitimately. While its functions 
are only advisory in character the influence of the economic council is very great. 


SrEGERWALD, ADAM VON. 
Zum streit um den Reichswirtschaftsrat. 
Soziale Praxis, December 27, 1923, v. 32, pp. 1060, 1061. 


UMBREIT, PAUL. 
The provisional national economic council in Germany. 
International Trade Union Movement (International Federation of 
Trade Unions), September-October, 1922, v. 2, pp. 284-289. 


Brief survey of efforts to secure labor representation in Germany. 


VERMEIL, EDMOND. 
Le conseil économique du Reich. 
Revue des Etudes Coopératives, July-September, 1924, v. 3, pp. 386- 
405; October-December, 1924, v. 4, pp. 32-51. 


The first article traces the origin of the idea of a national economic parliament and summar- 
izes the discussions which centered around the adoption of article 165 of the Weimar Consti- 
tution. The second describes the organization and work of the provisional economic council 
and the difficulties encountered in working out the permanent plan. Concludes with a plea 
for planned international economy. 


Wertt-RaYNAL, ErTrenne. 
Le conseil économique national et l’expérience allemande. 
L’Information Sociale, July 10, 1924, v. 7, No. 110, pp. 1-3. 


A reply to articles by M. Hoschiller in Le Temps, April 1, 2, 1924. 





Great Britain 


Great Britain. Treasury. 

Economie Advisory Council. Copy of Treasury minute, dated January 27, 
1930, appointing an Economie Advisory Council . . . London, 1930. 3 
pp. aitaemens, Papers by command.] Cmd. 3478.) 

A standing body reporting to the Cabinet (1) ‘‘to advise His Majesty’s Government in economic 
matters’’; (2) ‘‘to make continuous study of developments in trade and industry and in the use 
of national and imperial resources, of the effect of legislation and fiscal policy at home and abroad, 
and of all aspects of national, imperial, and international economy with a bearing on the pros 
perity of the country.’’ Council of which the Prime Minister is chairman is made up of certain 
cabinet officers and of other persons chosen by the Prime minister by reason of their special 
knowledge and experience in industry and economics. Takes over the functions of Committee 
on Civil Research. 

—— Economic Advisory Council. 

Report of delegation on the industrial conditions in the iron and steel 
industries in France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. 
London, 1930. 46pp.,incl. tables. ({Parliament. Papers by command.] 
Cmd. 3601.) 
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GREAT Britain. Economic Advisory Council. Committee on the Cotton Indy, 
Report. London, 1930. 31 pp. ({Parliament. Papers by comma) 
Cmd. 3615.) 
J. R. Clynes, chairman. 
Published also as supplement to the Manchester Guardian, July 5, 1930. 
Summary in Monthly Labor Review, September, 1930, v. 31, pp. 599-602. 
Channel Tunnel Committee. 
Report. Presented to Parliament by command of His Majesty, Marg) 
1930. London, 1930. 111 pp. ({Parliament. Papers by command} 
Cmd. 3513.) 
See also article by C. E. R. Sherrington in Nineteenth Century, August, 1930, v. 108, pp. 204-2) 
ECONOMIC ADVISORY COUNCIL. 
Economist, February 1, 1930, v. 110, p. 228. 
THE ECONOMIC ADVISORY COUNCIL. 
Economic Journal, March, 1930, v. 40, pp. 147-150. 
ECONOMIC COUNCIL. 
New Statesman, February 8, 1930, v. 34, pp. 560-561. 
ECONOMIC COUNCIL. 
Nation (London), February 1, 1930, v. 46, pp. 598, 599. 
ENGLISH ECONOMIC ADVISORY COUNCIL. 
Monthly Labor Review, January, 1931, v. 32, pp. 4-6. 
THE EXPERT AND DEMOCRACY. 
Spectator, February 1, 1930, v. 144, pp. 149, 150. 


ry, 





Italy 
AILLAUD, ULRICO. 
The act on the national council of corporations in Italy. 
International Labour Review, July, 1930, v. 22, p. [1}-22. 
An analysis of the act of March 20, 1930, on the reform of the National Council of ( orpors. 
tions which the author states is intended to furnish an adequate instrument and method for 
the coordination of the occupational groups that converge in the higher unity of the State. 
See also article on ‘‘The growth of the corporation in Italy’’ in issue of May, 1928, v. 17, pp, 
651-670. 
Harper, CARMEN. 
Capital and Labor under Fascism. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1930. 296 pp. (Columbia University. Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, No. 318.) 
See especially Chapter XI, on ‘‘ Representation in the Fascist syndicate State’’ (pp. 249-267 
ItaLty. Consiglio Superiore dell’ Economia Nazionale. 
Atti l— session, giugno 1924— 
Disposizioni relative al funzionamento e alla composizione de! Con- 
siglio superiore dell’ economia nazionale. Roma, 1926. 32 pp. 
LavutTaupb, CAMILLE. 
La Représentation Professionnelle. Les conseils économiques en Europe et 
en France. Paris, Librairie des Sciences Politiques et Sociales, M. Riviere, 
1927. 285 pp. (Bibliothéque des Sciences Politiques et Sociales.) 
**Le conseil supérieur de ]’économie nationale en Italie,’’ pp. 98-104. 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCILS. 
Monthly Labor Review, January, 1931, v. 32, pp. 1-9. 
The Italian National Council of Corporations, pp. 8, 9. 
ScHNEIDER, HerBert W. 
Making the Fascist State. New York, Oxford University Press, 1925. 
392 pp. 


**Syndicalism and the corporate state,”’ pp. 138-214; Bibliography, pp. 365-385. 
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Other Countries 


AMERICAN TRADE-UNION DELEGATION TO THE SOVIET UNION. 
Soviet Russia in the Second Decade; a joint survey by the technical staff 
.. . edited by Stuart Chase [and others]. New York, John Day Co., 
1928. 374 pp. 


‘‘Industry and the Gosplan: Planning a nation’s industry,’”’ by Stuart Chase, pp. 14-54; 
‘‘The nature of the Russian Government: Structure of the State,’’ by Jerome Davis, pp. 115-141. 


Bye, RayMonp T. 
The central planning and coordination of production in Soviet Russia. 
(In American Economic Association. Proceedings, 1928, pp. 91—110.) 


Discussion by Paul H. Douglas, Lewis L. Lorwin, and others, pp. 111-130. 
CHASE, STUART. 
Russia’s ‘‘War Industries Board.”’ 
New Republic, January 4, 1928, v. 53, pp. 184-186. 


HeaApDLAM-MoRLEY, AGNES. 
The New Democratic Constitutions of Europe. London, Oxford University 
Press, H. Milford, 1928. 298 pp. 


Contains quotations from constitutions of Yugoslavia and Poland making provision for the 
establishment of economic councils. 


Hoover, Cavin B. 
The economic life of Soviet Russia. New York, Macmillan, 1931. 361 pp. 
“Planned economy,” pp. 298-326. 
LaurauD, CAMILLE. 
La Représentation Professionnelle. Les conseils économiques en Europe et 
en France. Paris, Librairie des Sciences Politiques et Sociales, M. 
Riviére, 1927. 285pp. (Bibliothéque des Sciences Politiques et Sociales.) 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: Le Conseil Economique de Pologne, pp. 96-98, 257-259; La Conseil 
d’Economie Nationale en Espagne, pp. 104-114; Le Conseil Economique Japonais, pp. 118, 119; 
Le Conseil Supréme de ]’Economie Publique dans 1’U. R. 8. 8., pp. 120-129. 


Mexico. Laws, statutes, etc. 
[Law creating a National Economic Council.] 
United States Daily, September 28, 1928, p. 2. 
Translation of the full text of the Mexican law creating a National Economic Council which 
is to study ‘‘the economic-social affairs of the Nation and shall be a permanent autonomous 
body of compulsory consultation and free initiative.” 


New SPANISH LABOUR ORGANISATION: The Superior Council of Labour, Industry, 
and Commerce. 
Industrial and Labour Information, June 2, 1924, v. 10, pp. 325, 326. 


A brief summary of the provisions of the royal decree (text in Gaceta de Madrid, May 6, 1924) 
setting up a superior council of labor, industry and commerce attached to the Ministry of Labor to 
act as the supreme advisory government organization for all questions for which the ministry is 
responsible, See also same journal, August 11, 1924, v. 11, p. 15 for personnel. 


Russia (1922— (U. 8. 8. R.)). Gosudarstvennata planovata komissiia. 
The Soviet Union Looks Ahead; the five-year plan for economic construction. 
New York, H. Liveright, 1929. 275 pp. 


Preface signed: Presidium of the State planning commission (Gosplan) of the U. 8. 8. R. 
Appendix I: The system of economic planning in the Soviet Union, pp. 217-227. 


Spain. Laws, statutes, etc. 
Real decreto estableciendo en la Presidencia del Gobierno un Consejo de la 
Economia Nacional .. . 
Boletin de la Revista General de Legislacién y Jurisprudencia (Colegio 
de Abogados de Madrid) 1924, v. 188, pp. 270-299. 


Text of the royal decree of March 8, 1924, establishing the Spanish National Economic 
Council, together with brief explanatory memorandum by Primo de Rivera, The func- 
tions assigned to the council are matters relative to the tariff, preparation of commercial 
treaties, and the duties relating to national production and consumption formerly per- 
formed by the Comisién Protectora de la Produccién Nacional and other organizatiors 
which it displaces. 


Tmasnev, Nrxowar 8. 
The organisation of state industry in Soviet Russia. 
International Labour Review, March, 1929, v. 19, pp. 333-357. 
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International Economic Planning 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Social Science, Philadelphia. 
Economics of World Peace. Philadelphia, 1930. 324 pp. (Its Annajs 
v. 150, July, 1930.) 7 


CONTENTS: Population growth and migration of peoples. International transportation ind 
communication. Foreign investments. Competition for raw materials. Commercial! )\o)j,j 
and tariffs. An American economic policy. : 

Appendix contains memoranda on “ Economic tendencies affecting the peace of the worjq” 
by Prof. J. Bonn and Andre Siegfried, prepared at the request of the Economic Committ» , f the 
League of Nations. 

Bonn, Moritz Juuius. 
La crise économique mondiale. 
L’ Esprit International, April, 1931, v. 5, pp. 179-193. 


DoNALDSON, JOHN. 
International Economic Relations. A treatise on world economy and world 
politics. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. 674 pp. 


CONTENTs: I. Basic and related factors in national and world economy. II. The siructure 
of national and world economy: its industrial basis. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
[Sixth general congress, Washington, May 4-9, 1931.] 


For reports presented at the group sessions and addresses at the plenary sessions on int ernationa! 
economic relations consult the daily press. The American section has printed a report on “Fp. 
ployment regularization in the United States of America,’’ 84 pp. 

INTERNATIONAL Economic CONFERENCE, Geneva, 1927. 

Report and proceedings of the world economic conference held at Geneva, 
May 4-23, 1927. Edited by the economic and financial section. Geneva, 
1927, 2 v. (League of Nations publications 1927. II. 52.) 

For the reports prepared for this conference consult the ‘‘ Guide to the Preparatory Documents 
of the Conference’’ (L. of N. pub. 1927. Il. 41) and ‘‘ Guide to the Documents of the conference” 
(1927. II. 4la). The final report of the conference is reprinted in Annals of American \cademy 
of Political and Social Science, November, 1927, v. 134, pp. 174-206; Economist, May 2s, 1927, 
supplement. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Proceedings of the Preliminary conference with a view to concerted eco- 
nomic action held at Geneva from February 17 to March 24, 1930. 
Geneva, 1930. (L. of N. pub. 1930. II. 17.) 


Second international conference with a view to concerted economic actio: 
Geneva, November 17, 1930. Replies of the governments to the questionnaire 
annexed to Article I of the protocol regarding the programme of future ego- 
tiations. Geneva, 1930. 82 pp. (L. of N. pub. 1930. II. 44.) 

For a report of the conference of representatives of economic councils and research institut 
countries in Geneva, March 2-4, 1931, in connection with the preparatory work of the League of Nations’ 
investigation into the causes of economic depressions, see New York Times, March 5, 1931, | 


PaTTERSON, Ernest M. 
World’s Economie Dilemma. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1930. 323 pp. 
** Solving the dilemma,”’’ pp. 297-317. 


STeFFLER, C. W. 
Is a planned world economy practicable? 
Commerce and Finance, December 24, 1930, v. 19, pp. 2350-2352. 


WORLD ECONOMIC INQUIRY ORDERED BY THE LEAGUE. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, September 27, 1930, v. 131, p. 1/51. 


WORLD ECONOMIC POLICY. 
Economist, May 12, 1928, v. 106, pp. 963, 964. 
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Official—United States 


CoLtoraDo.—Industrial Commission. Eleventh report, for the biennium December 
1, 1928, to November 30, 1930. Denver, 1931. 38 pp., folders. 


Besides data as to awards under the State workmen’s compensation act, the 
report gives the weekly wages of women in various occupations in the city and 
county of Denver. 

Ou1o.—Department of Industrial Relations. Division of Labor Statistics. 


Report No. 26: Rates of wages, fluctuation of employment, wage and salary 
payments in Ohio, 1929. Columbus, 1930. 444 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Special Bulletin No. 31: 
Hours and earnings of men and women in the hosiery industry. Harrisburg, 
1930. 119 pp., charts. 


Porto Rico.—Mediation and Conciliation Commission. Annual report, fiscal 
year 1929-30. San Juan, 1930. 104 pp. (In Spanish and English.) 


VircintA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Thirty-third annual report, 
for the year ending September 30, 1930. Richmond, 1931. 52 pp. 

The industrial statistics in this publication are for the calendar year 1929. 
Data on wages and hours of labor, taken from the report, are given in this issue 
of the Labor Review. 

West Virainra.—Workmen’s Compensation Department. Report, July 1, 
1926, to June 30, 1930. |Charleston, 19307] 252 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Unirep States.— Department of Agriculture. Circular No. 142: Analysis of 


the operations of a cooperative livestock concentration point, by John H. Lister 
and C. G. Randell. Washington, 1931. 32 pp. 


—— Department of Commerce. Emergency and permanent policies of spreading 
work in industrial employment, prepared by the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment. Washington, 1931. 6 pp. 


—— —— Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 740: Banking system and practices in France. Washington, 
1931. 27 pp. 


Contains, among other things, a description of the cooperative people’s banks 
(banques populaires) of France and the cooperative agricultural banks. 
Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 330: Ventilation of the large copper mines 
of Arizona, by G. E. McElroy. Washington, 1930. 145 pp., illus. 
A study of the methods and costs of ventilating the copper mines of Arizona, 
which is part of a general and country-wide survey of metal-mining methods. 


Bulletin 331: Permissible methane detectors, by A. B. Hooker 
and others. Washington, 1930. 30 pp., illus. 


Bureau of Standards. Miscellaneous Publication No. 119: Standards 
yearbook, 1931. Washington, 1931. 399 pp. 


~—— Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 84: Fact finding 
with the Women’s Bureau. Washington, 1931. 37 pp., illus. 


—— Department of State. Publication No. 147: Report of the International 
Commission + Inquiry into the Existence of Slavery and Forced Labor in the 
Republic of Liberia, Monrovia, Liberia, September 8, 1930. Washington, 











1931. 227 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
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Unirep Srates.—Federal Board for Vocational Education. Vocational education: 
Labor’s responsibility in cooperation with employers and the public schools 
Washington, 1930. 12 pp. 

Data on the purposes of different types of vocational schools, taken from this 
pamphlet, are given in this issue. 


2. 


—— Federal Farm Board. Bulletin No. 5: Grain—a guide for organizing loca] 
cooperative marketing associations. Washington, 1931. 44 pp. 


—— Library of Congress. An account of government document bibliograph,, jy 
the United States and elsewhere, by James B. Childs. Washington, 1930. 5) 
pp. (Revised July, 1930.) 


President’s Emergency Committee for Employment. Community plans 
and action, No. 6: Home gardens for employment and food. Washington, 1931. 
8 pp. 





Official—Foreign Countries 


Canapa.—Department of Immigration and Colonization. Report for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1930. Ottawa, 1931. 89 pp. 


Department of Labor. Report for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1930, 
Ottawa, 1931. 191 pp.; charts. 

Reviews the operation of the industrial disputes investigation act and of the 
Government annuities act, the fair wages policy, conciliation work, old-age 
pensions, labor legislation, strikes and lockouts, fatal industrial accidents, the 
work of the employment service, cooperative societies, and other activities of 
interest to labor. 





Coora (Inp1a).—Chief Commissioner. Report [of the registrar of cooperative 
societies] on the working of the cooperative societies in Coorg, for the year ending 
June 30, 1930. Bangalore, 1930. 17 pp. 


Gives data for the central cooperative bank, 180 credit societies, 65 grain 
marketing associations, 4 purchase and sale societies, and 1 weavers’ society for 
1928-29 and 1929-30. 
Fintanp.—Bureau Central de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de Finlande, 

1930. Helsingfors, 1930. 364 pp. 

Contains statistical information in regard to Finland for 1930, the subjects 
covered including accidents and accident insurance, strikes and lockouts, labor 
organizations, cooperation, employment service, wages, wholesale and retail 
prices, cost of living, ete. 
FraNcE.—Ministére de la Santé Publique. Rapport du Conseil Supérieur des 


Habitations 4 Bon Marché, 1928 et 1929. Paris, 1930. 38 pp. (Extrait du 
Journal O ficiel, Sept. 30, 1930.) 


A report of the application of legislation relative to the provision of working- 
men’s houses in France during the years 1928 and 1929. A report of housing 
developments receiving State aid in other countries is also included. 
Great Brirarin.—Board of Trade. Statistical abstract for the United Kingdom 


for each of the 15 years, 1913 and 1916 to 1929. London, 1931. 39% pp. 
(Cmd. 3767.) 


Includes data relating to accidents, cost of living and wages, profit sharing, 
trade-unions, strikes and lockouts, cooperative trading societies, unemployment 
and unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation, and production. 
Colonial Office. Colonial No. 56: Information as to the conditions and cost 


of living in the colonies, protectorates, and mandated territories. London, 
1930. 187 pp. 


A manual of information for officials sent by the British Government to the 
various localities, the subjects covered including clothing, housing accommodativis, 
household requisites, prices, medical and dental treatment available, wages of 
servants, etc. 
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Great Brirarn.—Colonial Office. Further correspondence relating to the position of 
the sugar industryin certain West Indian colonies and British Guiana. London, 
1930. 19 pp. (Cmd. 3745.) , 
Data on wages of agricultural labor in Barbados, taken from this report, are 
published in this issue of the Labor Review. 


_— Home Office. Statistics of compensation and proceedings under the workmen’s 
compensation acts and the employers’ liability act, 1880, in Great Britain 
during the year 1929. London, 1931. 35 pp. (Cmd. 3781.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 


__— Mines Department. Miners’ Welfare Fund Committee. Ninth report 
* * *, 1930. London, 1931. 68 pp.; plans, illus. 


Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. 64: The inflammation 
of coal dusts—the effect of the presence of firedamp, by T. N. Mason and R. V. 
Wheeler. London, 1931. 32 pp.; charts, illus. 


— — Ministry of Health. Widows’, orphans’, and old age contributory pensions 
acts, 1925 and 1929: Accounts, 1929. London, 1931. 8 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OrFicE.—Hours of work in coal mines. (Item II on 
agenda of International Labor Conference, 15th session, Geneva, 1931; Report 
II.) Geneva, 1931. 205 pp. 


—— International survey of legal decisions on labor law, 1929 (fifth year). Geneva, 
1930. 389 pp. 


—— Partial revision of the convention concerning employment of women during 
the night. (Item III on agenda of International Labor Conference, 15th session, 
Geneva, May, 1931; Report III.) Geneva, 1931. 19 pp. 


—— Studies and reports, Series A (industrial relations), No. 33: Studies on in- 
dustrial relations. I.—Siemens Works, Lens Mining Co., London Traffic 
Combine, State mines of the Saar basin. Bata boot and shoe factory. Geneva, 
1930. 263 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 





—_—_— 


—— Studies and reports, Series C (employment and unemployment), No. 16: 
Unemployment and public works. Geneva, 1931. 186 pp. 


—— Studies and reports, Series F (industrial hygiene), No. 13: Silicosis records 
of the international conference held at Johannesburg, August 13-27, 1930. 
Geneva, 1930. 692 pp., illus. 


The first part of this volume contains the proceedings of the conference and 
the second part the papers presented by the delegates dealing with the silicosis 
or pneumonoconiosis problem of each particular country. 

Irish Free State.—Department of Industry and Commerce. Report for 1929 


in pursuance of section 118 (7) of the factory and workshop act, 1901. Dublin 

[1930]. 24 pp. 

JapaAN.—Department of Finance. The thirtieth financial and economic annual, 
1930. Tokyo, 1930. 267 pp.; map, charts. 

Wage data from the report are given in this issue. 

NETHERLAND East INpins.— Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. 

Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistiek te Bataviacentrum. Mededeelingen No. 


88: Prijzen, indexcijfers en wisselkoersen op Java, 1913-1929. Bataviacen- 
trum, 1931. 136 pp.; charts. (In Dutch and English.) 


Prices, price indexes, and exchange rates in Java, 1913-1929. 

New ZeaLaAnp.—Census and Statistics Office. The New Zealand official year- 
book, 1931. Wellington, 1930. 1,006 pp.; maps, charts. 

Includes data relating to accidents, industrial disputes, unemployment, old- 
age and widows’ pensions, production, friendly and building societies, retail and 
wholesale prices, labor legislation, trade-unions, wages, and hours of labor. 


Nova Scor1a (Canapa).—Department of Public Works and Mines. Annual 
report on the mines, 1930. Halifax, 1931. 322 pp. 
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Ontario (CanapA).—Department of Mines. Thirty-ninth annual report, }, 
Volume XX XIX, Part 1, 19380. Toronto, 1930. 200 pp., illus. 


QureBec (CanapA).—Department of Municipal Affairs. Bureau of Statis; ics. 
Statistical yearbook, 1930. Quebec, 1930. 460 pp. 
Certain data relating to the cooperative people’s banks of Quebec, taken fry1, 
this yearbook, are given in this issue. 


ng 


Souta AustTrRaLiaA.—Factories and Steam Boilers Department. Annual ;. port 
for the year ending December 31, 1929. Adelaide, 1930. 24 pp. 


The report shows a falling off in the number of factory employees from 27,423 
at the end of 1928 to 23,657 at the end of 1929. Approximately two-thirds of {\)i, 
decrease occurred among the male employees aged over 21, whose number fe] 
from 16,385 to 13,840; smaller reductions appeared in each of the other age and 
sex groupings. 

Union or Sours Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Statistics of j»- 
duction: Statistics of factories and productive industries (excluding mining 


and quarrying) in the Union for the year 1928-29 (Fourteenth Industria) 
Census, 1930). Pretoria, 1930. xxi, 74 pp. Un Dutch and Englisi.) 


Unofficial 


Apamic, Louis. Dynamite: The story of class violence in America. New York, 
The Viking Press, 1931. 452 pp., illus. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Socrat Science. The Annals, Vol. 15): 
The insecurity of industry. Philadelphia, March, 1931. 206 pp.; charts, 


AMERICAN Country Lire Association. Rural organization, 1929: Proceedings 
of the twelfth American country life conference, Ames, lowa, October 17—20, 1929. 
New York, 105 East 22d Street, 1930. 186 pp. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS AssociATION. Safety code for the use, care, and protection 
of abrasive wheels—American standard. New York, 29 West 39th Street, 1930. 
35 pp. 
Baripon, Feuix E., and Loomis, Earn H. Personnel problems—methods 0/ 


analysis and control. New York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
(Inc.), 1931. 452 pp. 


This volume is designed as a guide in personnel administration work. The 
*‘problem”’ methed of discussion has been followed, and the subjects covered 
include employment; remuneration; labor turnover; health, safety, and working 
environment; personnel management; training and development of employ ces; 
and employee relations. The various topics are discussed both from the general 
management and the human relations points of view. 


Barnett, H. R. Man management in chain stores. New York and London, 
Harper & Bros., 1931. 252 pp. 


BERGLUND, ABRAHAM, AND OTHERS. Labor in the industrial South. Charloties- 
ville, University of Virginia Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, 1/30. 

176 pp.; charts, allus. 
The authors, a professor, an associate professor, and a research assistant in thie 
University of Virginia, undertook a study of labor conditions in the new South 
with a double objective: ‘‘ First, the presentation of general wage conditions as 
shown by the books of employing concerns, Federal wage statistics, retail prices 
of food and other necessaries, and the services rendered by employing concerts 
in offering other aids to their employees in the forms commonly designated «s 
welfare work; and second, some explanation of these conditions as they result 
from a new and rapid industrial growth in an environment characterized by tra- 
ditions associated with a certain kind of agricultural development.” 
The furniture, lumber, and cotton-textile industries were selected as being 
fairly typical, and special studies were made of a sufficient number of establis!- 
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ments in each to give a balanced picture of general conditions. Special chapters 
are devoted to the Southern workers’ background, the South in industrial revolu- 
tion, and the cost of living in the South. The investigations tend to confirm 
the general conclusion that, making all due allowance for such factors as welfare 
work, cheap fuel and house rent, and the like, the Southern workers receive lower 
money wages and work longer hours than any other group of workers of similar 
size in the United States. 

DurcueR, Dean. The Negro in modern industrial society. Lancaster, Pa., 1930. 

137 pp. (Privately printed.) 

An attempt to show the trends in Negro population and employment since the 
emancipation. Information as to occupations is gained chiefly from the census, 
so that as yet no comprehensive data are to be had beyond 1920. In general, 
there has been a movement out of agriculture and service occupations into indus- 
trial pursuits, and this was especially marked between 1910 and 1920. The 
change has been coincident with a movement from country to city, and with a 
migration northward. 

Evxinp, Henry B., M. D., Editor. Preventive management—mental hygiene in 
industry. New York, B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 1930. 234 pp.; charts. 
An adaptation of eight lectures given by as many experts in a successful course 
to executives in the spring of 1930 under the auspices of the university extension 
division of the Massachusetts Department of Education, in cooperation with the 

Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. 

Ferer, ArtHUR. The Russian experiment. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1930. 272 pp. (Translated from the German by H. J. Stenning.) 

An account of the author’s observations while traveling in Soviet Russia. 

Franca, Gus., Compiler. Code of labor and industrial laws of the Province of 

(luebec and certain Federal laws with rules and regulations concerning their 


application. Montreal, Mercantile Printing, 1930. 232 pp. (In French and 
English.) 


Groreta, University oF. Bulletin, Vol. XXX, No. 8b, Phelps-Stokes Fellowship 
Studies No. 9: Negro migration, by John William Fanning. Athens, Ga., 1930. 
39 pp.; maps, charts. 
Hoover, Catvin B. The economic life of Soviet Russia. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1931. 361 pp. 
Jewish AGRICULTURAL Society (Inc.). Annual report, 1930. [New York], 1931. 
36 pp. 
Reviews the 1930 work of this society whose main purpose is to aid in the 
colonization of Jews on farms. During the year 73 families were established on 
farms, and a new project was undertaken—a farm settlement offering to persons 
with a bent toward farming a chance to enter that field while still retaining their 
city jobs. A tract of land near New Brunswick, N. J., was divided into farms of 
5 and 7% acres each, and each farm was provided with house, a combination 
barn and garage, and a poultry yard. The tract will accommodate from 25 to 
30 families, but, to start with, only 9 families were selected, each with a capital 
of $3,000 or more, together with certain qualifications of steadiness and intelli- 
gence. 
The farm loan department received applications for loans aggregating more 
than $1,000,000 but owing to scarcity of funds could grant only $244,671, the 
lowest amount since 1918. At the end of the year the society had farm loans 
outstanding aggregating $1,377,750. 


Lance, THomas. How to end unemployment. London, John Bale, Sons & 
Danielsson (Ltd.), 1930. 48 pp. 
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Leeps, Morris E., and Bauprerston, C. anBy. Wages—a means of testing 
their adequacy. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. >; 
pp.; charts. (Research studies XI, Industrial Research Department, Wharton, 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 


Masvucct, Lorenzo. Effective solution of unemployment—causes and remedic, 
Scranton, Pa., 193f. 27 pp. (Privately printed.) 


M’Donatp, T. P., AnD Davis, Georce. Handbook of widows’, orphans’ and oj 
age contributory pensions. Edinburgh and London, Wm. Hodge & Co. (Lid. 
1930. 104 pp. 


The widows’, orphans’ and old-age contributory pensions act was passed jy 
1925 and amended and broadened in its application in 1929. This book igs , 
useful guide to the real meaning of two complicated acts. 

MerropouitaNn Lire Insurance Co. Social Insurance Monograph 1: Unemploy. 


ment insurance—a summary of some existing governmental and private plans. 
New York, 1931. 27 pp.; charts. 


Moser, Cuarues K. The cotton textile industry of far eastern countries. Boston 

Pepperell Manufacturing Co., 1930. 144 pp., tllus. 

As a result of his survey of the cotton markets of India, China, and Japan, the 

author reaches the conclusion that these countries are making increasingly 

larger provision for their own and their closest neighbors’ textile needs, and that 

in the future the markets of the Far East will be influenced more and more by 
the cotton-textile output of the Orient. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (INC.). Rationalization of German 
industry. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1931. 182 pp.; charts. 


New Survey oF Lonpon Lire anp Lasor. Vol. J.—Forty years of change. 
London 1930. 438 pp.; maps charts. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Preopute’s YEARBOOK, 1931. Fourteenth annual of the English and Scottish 
Cooperative Whoesale Societies. Manchester, 1931. 336 pp., illus. 

An encyclopedia of information on the cooperative movement of Great Britain 
and other countries, besides articles on various industrial and economic subjects. 
Data taken from this report, showing the number of persons employed in the 
various productive departments of the English Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
are given in this issue. 

Puetps, Epira M., Compiler. The socialization of medicine. New York, Il. 
W. Wilson Co., 1930. 190 pp. (The Reference Shelf, Vol. VII, No. 1.) 

Contains a bibliography, briefs for and against socialized medicine, and 
reprints of articles on the subject, classified according to the point of view 
expressed in the article. 


RussELt SacGeE Founpation. Library. American foundations for social welfare 
(revised edition, 1930). New York, 1930. 56 pp. 


SHann, Epwarp. An economic history of Australia. Cambridge, England, 
University Press, 1980. 456 pp. 

The author believes that the effort, developed largely since the close of the 
war, to make Australia a self-dependent and more or less hermit nation is doomed 
to failure, but that if she will accept facts as they are, her geographic position 
and relative immaturity offer her a réle in the world economy of greater impor- 
tance than that which she has hitherto filled effectively. 

Smitru, Epwin 8. Reducing seasonal unemployment: The experience of America’ 


manufacturing concerns. New York and London, McGraw-Hill Book (». 
(Inc.), 1931. 296 pp.; charts. 


TiteHer, ApRIANO. Work—what it has meant to men through the ages. ev 


York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1980. 225 pp. (Translated from the [italian 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher.) 
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Tippet, ToM. When southern labor stirs. New York, Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith, 1931. 348 pp., illus. 


A study of the troubles during 1929 and 1930 in the Southern textile industry. 
The author’s thesis is that what is now going on in that part of the country is 
practically identical with what went on earlier in the northern industrial centers. 
“The difference in the two situations is that the current one is much more under- 
standable because of what has already happened in the North and in other parts 
of the world.” 


VeRBAND DER MAter, LACKIERER, ANSTREICHER, TUNCHER UND WEISSBINDER 
DEUTSCHLANDS. Material fiir die Gesellenausschussmitglieder bei den 
Innungen und Handwerkskammern. Hamburg, 1931. 63 pp. 


Contains a review of the labor conditions and relations between employers 
and employees in the trades named in the title, including conditions of appren- 
ticeship and legislation related to the latter. 

WaLLacE, WituiaM. The riddle of unemployment. London, The Nation and 
Athenaeum, 1930. 18 pp. 

An effort to reduce the problem of the continuing unemployment in Great 
Britain to its basic factors, with a discussion of methods by which these factors, 
when determined, may be combated. 

Woop, Louis AuBREY. Union-management cooperation on the railroads. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1931. 326 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

ZENTRALVERBAND DEUTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE. Jahrbuch, 1930. Vols. II 
and III. Hamburg, 1930. 708 and 512 pp. 

Detailed statistical data regarding the 1929 operations of the German con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement, especially the societies affiliated in the Central 
Union of German Consumers’ Societies. 
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